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HERE lived‘in the goodly city of Bagdad, 

t.injjthe Sdays of the youthful Caliph 
Abou Raschid, arich merchantjnamed Zarim 
Onas, whose immense wealth, and noble 
descent, rendered him an influental person- 
age in the kingdom. He had studied the 
laws of the Muzzemim, and had become 
famous by unravelling some knoty disputes; 
and his fame reaching the ears of the caliph, 
he was chosen one of the chief councillors, 
and was ultimately raised to a high position 
in the empire. 

Zarim Onas was of an ambitious and cal- 
culating nature, and stern and unrelenting 
in disposition, and as a natural consequence, 
his ambitious views grew stronger, as favors 
were one after another conferred upon him 
by the caliph. 

He had but one child, a daughter, named 
Lulie, whose beauty and grace my pen fails 
to describe. There was much of the volup- 
tuous in her round, full, perfect form, but 
im her beautiful face all was purity and 
native modesty, with a tremulous, lurking 
expression, which revealed but a few of the 
thoughts which lay at her heart. She was 
sutrounded with suitors, who were attracted 
no less by her beauty of person and cultiva- 
tion of mind, than by the immense fortune 
which would be her marriage dowry. But 
there was only one whom she favored with 
her smiles, and he was one every way 
worthy of the priceless gem of her pure love; 
it was her Cousin Hassad, who was now in 
his twentieth year, and under the guardian- 
ship of her father. 


. They had grown up together, and their 
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affections had increased, as each year they 
had added to their knowledge of each other’s 
hearts. Hassad was left an orphan at an 
early age, and his father (the brother of 
Zarim Onas), on his death-bed left his son, 
together with his immense riches, in his 
brother’s care, who promised to discharge 
his trust with faithfulness. 

Zamin Onas had determined for years, 
that his daughter should marry some rich 
nabob; but as he rose in favor in the empire, 
his ambitious mind at last aimed to marry 
her to no less a personage than the caliph; 
who by the way was only twenty-two years 
of age, and of a handsome and pleasing 
aspect; and to bring his scheme about, Onas 
used all the arts which his intriguing nature 
could bring into existence. To tell the truth, 
he had not particularly noticed the predilec- 
tion of the young people for each other’s 
society. He saw them often in the garden 
arm in arm examining a flower; or in some 
shady bower, mingling their voices in a 
beautiful love-ditty, while they lovingly re- 
clined side by side on the mossy seats; but 
then he never thought of their loving each 
other, for he had become so bound up in his 
visionary schemes that scarcely anything 
but the hoped for success of his plans entered 
his head. 

One day the lovers sat in a little vine-clad 
bower in the most secluded part of the gar- 
den. The sun was declining in the western 
sky amid the most gorgeously tinted clouds, 
while the evening prayer: ‘* There is no God 
but God, and Mahomet is his prophet,” 
came soothingly to their ears. 
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They were listlessly regarding a caravan, 
which in the distance was slowly wending its 
way towards Ispahan; and as they sat there, 
the youth and maiden, the latter with her 
loose flowing oriental robes here and there 
revealing the beautiful contour of her finely 
moulded limbs, aud her luxuriant tresses 
falling over her shoulders in uncontrolled 
masses, and her companion, with his noble 
Apollo-like figure, large, dark, expressive 
eyes, and jet black hair and beard, they 
forn.ed a picture that only a Rubens, a Titian, 
or some kindred could imagine. They might 
be likened to twin spirits from that paradise 
to which every true follower of Mahomet 
wishes to go. 

** There is no God but God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet,” at last exclaimed the youth, 
slowly stroking his beard. 

His companion answered not, but turning 
her face towards Mecca, softly repeated a 
portion of the Koran. When she had 
finished, her companion put his arm around 
her waist, drawing her gently closer to his 
side, and, imprinting a warm kiss on her 
brow, spoke thus:— 

** Dear Lulie, I have been thinking of the 

. time when I shall leave your father’s guar- 
dianship, and go to ahome of my own. My 
imagination has pictured a sylvan retreat 
where the busy hum of life cannot be heard; 
where water-falls, and songs of sweet-toned 
birds shall sweetly soothe the ear; and spice- 
laden breeze from the plains of Persia waft 
peace and contentment to the senses. I do 
not, O Lulie! wish to seek power, which my 
almost boundless wealth would place within 
my reach; but would rather covet retirement, 


and seek the serene joys of solitude. But 


my soul seeks a sympathizer, a companion 
to share the unalloyed pleasure of a com- 
_  ‘munion with nature; one who can appreciate 
my feelings and promote my happiness. O 
~ Lulie, I will not speak further; I love you; I 
adore you; will you not, dear Lulie, be that 
companion, that participator in my happi- 
ness, of whom I have spoken ?”’ 
While thus speaking, he threw himself on 
the ground at her feet, and gazed fondly up 
_ in her face with his large dark eyes, which 
beamed with the anxious happiness within. 
“The maiden cast down her eyes for a few 
‘ moments, but when the enraptured youth 
ceased speaking; she softly raised those 
‘lustrous orbs and lovingly returned the gaze 
of her lover, at the same time eweetly 
murmuring :— 


‘*Dear Hassad, I will not deny what my 
heart tells me plainly, I love you. From 
my earliest childhood you have been my play- 
mate, the companion of my childish joys and 
sorrows, and insensibly your image became 


early fixed on my heart. As years were - 


added to our lives, that image became more 
beloved, more idolized, until at last I learned 
to love you. And your longings, dear 
Hassad, after rural retirement, and the hap- 
piness of solitude, entirely concides with the 
cravings of my own mind; I am thine, thine 
forever!” 

As the maiden ceased speaking, they were 
startled by a rustling among the rose bushes 
outside the arbor, and in a moment more 
Zarim Onas stood before them. For a 
moment the merchant was too mute with 
rage to speak; he had heard the whole con- 
versation; but at last his rage burst forth. 

‘*How dare you, dog of a nephew, to be 
talking love here in my garden, trying like a 
thief to steal the heart of this defenceless 
girlinopenday? Ill let you know, you vile 
dog, that this shall not happen hereafter,” 

As these epithets were poured out with 
the volubility of passion, Hassad sprang 
his feet, his dark eyes flashing fire, and his 
whole frame quivering with suppressed 
indignation. 

‘“‘Hold! I beseech, I command! What 
have I done that I should thus be treated 
like a dog or a wild beast ?” 

‘*Done! by Allah, have you not stolen 
the affections of this maiden, whom I left 
in your company day after day, little dream- 
ing that you would thus repay my fostering” 
care ? ” 

“* Why, my uncle,” replied Hassad, using 
every effort to suppress hie indignation, and 
speak respectfully, ‘‘ have I not a uame and 
place in this invincible city, amd riches 
equal to any nabob in the land; what more 
in an alliance could you ask for your 
daughter ? 

‘“‘ Ask! ask! by the beard of the prophet, 
can you show as much honor, as much 
power, as much rank, or as much riches, a 
our good Caliph Abow Raschid? I think 
not. I have determined that my daughter 
shall marry the caliph, and no one shall stand 
in the way of my design.” is 

Saying this, the merchant «motioned bis 
daughter to follow him, and not daring # 
disobey, she cast a sad despairing look on 
her lover-cousin, and then followed her 
father to the house, leaving Hassad, over- 
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come with surprise, indignation, and a thou- 
sand conflicting emotions, rooted to the spot. 

Zarim Onas was, as we have said, a mer- 
chant. His storehouses were a mart for the 
sale of porcelain, indiago, spices, and the 


» other products of oriental climes, besides 


being the stopping place for caravans from 
Ispahan, and other parts of Persia, going to 
Mosul, or carrying their rich merchandise to 
the banks of the Caspian Sea, or Mecca, the 
holy city of the prophet. He had been 
immensly rich, but the destruction of a large 
caravan by a simoon on the desert, and the 
failure of an ambitious scheme, in which he 
had staked immense treasure, had left him 
but a small portion of his original posses- 
sions; but he had his brother’s estate in his 
possession, and as guardian retained the 
income as payment for his care. He now 
greatly feared his nephew would withdraw 
himself, with his accumulated riches from 
under his protection, as he had a right to do 
if dissatisfied with his guardian, by appeal- 
ing to the caliph, and he did not wish, in his 
present circumstances, to lose the income or 
suffer in the estimation of the caliph. 

As he paced up and down his room about 
an hour after the scene in the garden, he 
revolved this in his mind; sometimes pacing 
violently to and fro, anon stopping, and 
striking his forehead with his clenched hand. 
There was evil lurking in his eye as he strode 
up and down, and ever and anon deep male- 
dictions would issue from his suppressed 
lips, and he would sometimes grasp forward 
as if trying to hold an invisible foe. 

Atlast, with a simple ‘‘I have it,” he 
stopped before a kind of desk, and taking 
therefrom a smull roll of parchment, and a 
sharp pointed reed, such as was then used 
in writting, he wrote a few lines, and having 
folded it up sealed it with wax, he rang a 
small silver bell, which hung on a rosewood 
rack near by. 

In answer to the summons, a tall, fierce- 
looking black entered, and bowing low, 
awaited the command of his master. 

“Here, Assim, take this parchment to 
your young master. I think you will find 
him in the garden.” 

With another low salaam the black took 
the vellum and retired. 

Hassad had hardly recovered from the 
surprise incident to the interview in the gar- 
den, when the black appeared before him 
with the missive. He took it, and having 
broken the waxen seal, read as follows:— 


“Dear NEPHEW,—With deep sorrow I 
contemplate my conduct towards you in the 
garden. Can you not forgive me, Hassad, 
and come to me, and grasp the: hand of 
reconciliation ? ZARIM ONAS.”’ 


Hassad was of a frank, forgiving nature, 
and immediately hastened to his uncle’s 
presence. When he entered, the merchant 
recieved him with open arms. 

‘* Can youforgive me, oh, my nephew! my 
violent, my ungenerous conduct towards 
you? I now see how unnatural I have been, 
and how despicable I must have appeared to 
you. Can you, oh, can you forgive me?” ® 

‘* Yes, my uncle,” replied Hassad, ‘‘ our 
prophet has taught me in his Koran that we 
should forgive each other.” 

Hassad,’’ continued the merchant, ‘I 
have had ambitious aims. I have thought 
at times of wedding my daughter to the 
caliph; but you love her, Hassad—you shall 
have her. I have thought better of my 
unholy schemes.” 

Hassad was entirely overcome by this out- 
burst, and could only grasp his uncle’s hand 
in silence, 

** But, my dear Hassad,” again spoke the 
old man, ‘‘I have something of importance 
to communicate. Something which your 
father communicated to me alone, which 
will be of advantage to you. But please close 
and bar the door, or some servile hound of 
a domestic will be intruding on our privacy.” 

Thus bidden, Hassad advanced and closed 
the door; but ere he had placed the bar in 
its position, he recieved a stunning blow on 
the head. Down crushing on the skull it 
came with giant force, striking him senseless 
to the floor; and there over him stood Zarim 
Onas, brandishing a mahogany stool aloft, 
ever and anon aiming a crushing blow at the 
head of the prostrate youth. 

After convincing himself that life was 
extinct, Zarim Onas dragged the body to 
one corner of the apartment, and covering 
it with lumber left the room, locking the door 
securely after him. 

It is a strange phenomenon in human 
nature, that an individual, after committing 
a crime, would usually recall the act if in his 
power. The deed being done on which the 
mind has planned and thought for a long 
period, a reaction takes place, and the per- 
son would gladly ignore the deed which a 
few hours before was his only aim to 
perpetrate. 
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So it was with the merchant of Bagdad. 
But he consoled himself with the thought 
of his nephew’s fortune—that now his 
daughter, seeing Hassad beyond her reach, 
would fall more easily into his plans, and 
his ambition being invigorated by fortune, 
would seek new favors at the court of the 
caliph. These thoughts passed through his 
mind as he paced up and down the passage 
which led to the room where the murder 
had been committed. 
~ It was near midnight, and as he paced 

“noiselessly to and fro, he would stop every 
few minutes and listen attentively, as if in 
expectation of the approach of some one. 
At last the huge black Assim made his 
appearance, and bowing low, followed his 
master to the door, which having unlocked, 
they both entered the room where lay the 
body of Hassad. Zarim Onas gazed cau- 
tiously around, and then having assured 
himself that all was right, confronted the 
black. 

** Assim, I have some business here which 
I want you to perform to-night. Here is 
the body of my nephew, Hassad. You must 
convey it out of the city of Bagdad to the 
mountains. You understand. If you per- 
form the work with success, this purse of 
gold shall be yours.” 

At the mention of the gold, the slave’s 
eyes snapped with avaricious delight, and 
taking the purse from the merchant’s hand, 
he eagerly replied :— 

_ “Yes, my master, I will do it quickly, 
and surely, leave me alone for that.” 

After giving some other directions to the 
black in a low tone, Zarim Onas went to his 
own apartment. 

When he was gone, the slave took a large 
sack from under his coarse, flowing garment, 
and having dragged out the dody, desposited 
it in its capacious depths, closing and tying 
up the mouth tightly with stout leathern 
thongs, which he produced from beneath the 
folds of his turban. When this was com- 
pleted, he dragged the sack noiselessly to 
the outside of the building, where an ass 
stood tied, and having placed the human 
burden on his back, and mounting himself, 
he slowly wended his way out of the city 
towards the mountains, which lie to the 
eastward of Bagdad.. 

* Perhaps some of my readers will be sur- 
prised at the indifference which Assim 
manifested through this affair; but he knew 
his master’s disposition too well to bescrupu- 
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lous, in such matters; besides, he had often 
done similar offices without asking questions, 
for the click of gold was sufficient induce- 
ment for him to perform whatever his 
master dictated. 

When he reached the open country he 
urged the slow animal which he bestrode 
into a trot, and by dint of blows and curses, 
in two hours reached the foot of the moun- 
tains which was his destination. ‘Dismount- 
ing from the ass, he secured her to a bunch 
of twigs, and having shouldered the sack 
with great difficulty, he staggered towards 
the mouth of a cave a few rods distance. 
Entering its dark mouth as if familiar with 
the place, he groped his way to the furthest 
end, which was about thirty feet from the 
entrance, and depositing the sack in one 
corner, quickly left the place; then mounting 
his ass he rode swiftly towards Bagdad, 
which he entered just as the first streaks of 
daylight were gleaming in the east. 

Let us now return to Hassad, who, strange _ 
as it may appear, was not killed by the blows 
of his uncle; but had been from the first only 
in a deadly stupor. The nerves of sensation 
had been dulled by the repeated blows, but 
lite had not been entirely destroyed. As it 
was, his head was badly crushed, and he 
found that he could not move his limbs, 
being surrounded on all sides by the strong 
folds of a sack. The undulating motion of- 
the beast on which he had been carried, no 
doubt expedited his resucitation, for when 
he had been first struck to the earth, every; 
spark of consciousness vanished, and his 
heart ceased perceptible to beat, which leds 
Zarim Onas to think that life was totally 
extinct. 4 

As he lay in the cave, with the folds of 
the sack keeping him a fast prisoner, he 
endeavored to divine what motive could have 
induced his uncle to raise his hand against 
his life. Then he thought of his beloved, 
how she might be forced 10 become the bride 
of another; and this thought was madness, 
He tried desperately to break his prison 
walls; but his strength failed him. 

At last, when he had given up his abortive 
attempts, and resigned himself to his fate, 
he caught the faint echo of steps which 
seemed to come gradually nearer. He soon 
became conscious that some on< was hand- 
ling the sack in which he was encased, and 
in a few moments more it was torn from 
him as if by the hand of magic, and he saw 
himself in the midst of a dozen fierce looking 
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men, who were gazing curiously on the con- 
tents of the sack. He saw the rocky sides 
of the cave rising on each side of him, and 
at the entrance, what he had despaired of 
ever again seeing, the warm cheerful sun- 
light streaming in on the rocky floor. He 
attempted to rise to his feet, but the pain of 
the wounds on his head, and his numbed 
limbs overcame him, and he sank back in a 
swoon. , 

When he came to consciousness, he lay on 
a rude bed in a remote part of the cave, 
while an old negress was vigorously chafing 
his temples and wrists. He felt bandages 
bound around his head, which pained him 
greatly. He learned from the old black that 
he had been found in the cave by a band of 
robbers, who had their rendezvous in the 
neighborhood—that they did not mean him 
any harm, as they did not war with the 
wounded and defenceless—and she con- 
cluded her information with the intelligence 
that the captain of the band would visit him 
at an early period. 

In an hour or two the brigand chief came. 
He was a tall, handsome, fierce looking 
personage, dressed in a magnificent costume 
with a large silken caftan set jauntily on one 
side of his head. He informed Hassad of 
the peculiar position in which he had been 
found, and added, that he need not fear 
while in their hands. 

* In return, Hassad told him the whole his- 

tory, keeping nothing from the seemingly 
kindhearted captain. Theinterview resulted 
in the brigand’s promising to escort him 
secretly to Bagdad, as soon as his wounds 
should be thoroughly healed. Hassad also 
learned, when he had been a week with the 
bandits, from their spies in the city, that the 
merchant of Bagdad was making rapid 
strides towards the accomplishment of his 
schemes in regard to the marriage of his 
daughter. This made him“anxious to reach 
the city, though he could not hope to obtain 
her hand; yet he was sanguine that some- 
thing would turn up in his favor, | 

One moonlight night, after his wounds 
had entirely healed, he set off for the city of 
Bagdad, under the escort of a dozen brigands, 
including the captain himself. They had 
nearly reached the city, when they saw two 
horsemen emerge from the eastern gate, 
and ride swiftly on the road towards them. 
As they approached, the robber captain 
Tecognized them as two of his spies, whom 
-he had sent into the city some time previ- 


ously; so motioning his followers and Hassad 
to halt, he hastened forward, and having 
returned their obsequious salutations, entered 
into consultation with them. They seemed 
to bring important intelligence, for in a few 
moments all three galloped towards their 
companions, when the captain informed 
them that a vehicle was soon expected from 
the city, bearing rich silver plate and gold 
coin towards Mosul, and that with their 
present force it would fall an easy prey. 

As he ceased speaking, the grating of 
wheels in the distance admonished them 
that they had no time to lose, so leading 
their horses to a thick copse at a little dis- 
tance they secured them as they best could, 
and leaving one of their number to watch 
them, the rest betook themselves to the road, 


crouching down in the tall grass till their 


expected booty should come up. At length 
the lumbering machine came opposite the 
robbers, and all springing up simultaneously, 
some grasped the horse by the head, others 
engaged the few servants, who made but 
feeble resistence, while the robber chief 
sprang to the door with a drawn yatagan in 
his hand. There was only one person in 
the vehicle, who seemed to be stupefied with 
fright, for he made no resistence when the 
brigand chief seized him by the shoulder and 
rudely jerked him out to the ground, but 
when he saw the keen yatagan flourished in 
the air ready to be thrust into his body, a 
loud, piercing shriek issued from his lips. 

Hassad had been standing quité a distance 
off, viewing with painful interest that which 
he could not prevent. But when he sawa 
human beign struggling for life, he could 
not be a passive spectator any longer. Rush- 
ing forward, he threw himself before the 
bandit chief. 

*¢ Oh, noble captain, spare this man’s life. 
He is a human being like yourself of the 
great family of mankind.” 

He would have spoken further, but a wild 
piercing shriek caused him to look around. 
There, in the prostrate traveler he recog- 
nized his uncle, who, with ashy cheeks, and ~ 
protruding eye balls, was fearfully regarding 
him. Another piercing shriek fell from his 
lips, and then he fell back in a swoon. 

Hassad regarded his uncle as he lay insen- 
sible, with various emotions; but’ amid them 
alla plan was maturing in his fertile brain; 
a plan which the course of the narrative will 
disclose. Turning to the bandit chief he 
plucked him by the sleeve, at the same time 
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motioning him to follow him out of hearing 
of the band, who had bound the servants, 
and were now engaged in transporting the 
gold and silver valuables to the backs of 
their horses. When beyond earshot, they 
stopped, and Hassad began talking to the 
chief in a low quick tone. 

The interview lasted several minutes, and 
when it was ended the robber captain 
approached Zarim Onas, who by this time 
had regained his feet, but yet trembled 
violently, and laying his hand heavily on 
his shoulder addressed him thus:— 

* Zarim Onas, I have learned from yonder 
youth who you are, and what relation he 
bears to you. I know your vile conduct, 
how you attempted his life; but our great 
prophet saved him from your grasp. Such 
conduct as this deserves death, and death 
you should recieve at my hand, but I have 
promised yonder youth that I would spare 
you. To him you owe your life. What 
return can you make for this magnanimous 
conduct? You have a daughter whom he 
loves; now give a free consent to their 
union, or by Allah I will yet break my word, 
and pierce you through the body. And not 
only this but you must send a written mes- 
sage by the hand of Hassad himself, to your 
friends in Bagdad, to the effect that they 
shall be united as soon as he arrives.”’ 

As he said this, he held out writting mat- 
erials, which he had taken from the vehicle, 
to the merchant. Zarim Onas took them, 
and while a peculiar light danced in his eyes, 
replied :— 

‘Noble captain, 1 confess with sorrow 
that I attempted my nephew’s life; and by 
what means he escaped Iam ignorant. But 
I rejoice that he is alive. I am sorry for 
what I have done, and if his marriage with 
my daughter will promote his happiness, I 
will willingly accede to it.’’ 

Saying this the merchant retired a few 
paces, and wrote a few lines on parchment, 
and having sealed it with wax and directed 
it to the slave Assim, he presented it to the 
robber chief. 

“ And now,” continued the brigand, ‘‘ you 
must resume your journey towards Mosul, 
and continue there a week; for by the beard 
of the prophet, if you could enter the city of 
Bagdad before your daughter is wedded, you 
might stop the nuptials. As for your treas- 
ure, I will retain it in payment for the in- 
formation I have imparted to you.” 

When the chief had spoken, he hurried 
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the merchant of Bagdad into the coach-like 
vehicle, and having ordered his men to set 
the servants at. liberty he turned towards 
Hassad, and presented him the letter which 
he had extorted from Zarim Onas. When 
he had placed it safely in his turban, Hassad 
took his leave of the robber band, and mount- 
ing his horse galloped off towards Bagdad. 
The conveyauce of the merchant continued 
its journey, after its occupan* and the ser- 
vants had received strict injunctions not to 
return from Mosul before, at least, the space 
of a week, on peril of their lives; and the 
robbers, having mounted with their booty, 
galloped off in the direction of their 
rendezvous. 

We will follow Hassad towards the city of 
Bagdad. He was now in close proximity to 
the eastern gate, but he determined to enter 
on the southern side, so that the day would 
be more advanced; so entering a road which 
he knew would lead him to the desired spot, 
he slackened the rein and let the horse fall 
into a walk. 

As he thus journeyed slowly onward, his _ 
mind reverted to the scenes he had witnessed, 
and he was particularly struck with the will § 
ing acquiescence which his uncle manifested” 
in regard to his marriage with Lulie. The 
more he thought of the subject the more” 
surprised he became, till at last he resolved 
to open the letter. No sooner had he come” 
to this conclusion, than he dismounted from 
his horse, and having seated himself on a” 
grassy knoll, broke open the missive. What 
was his surprise and horror to read the fol- 
lowing words, which were written in bold 
Arabic characters:— 


“SLAVE Assim,—The bearer, you will 
perceive, is Hassad, my dog of a nephew, 
whom you no doubt thought rotting in the 
mountains; but through some infernal art 
he is still alive—and not only alive but will 
come to you in Bagdad, thinking to obtain 
my daughter’s hand. But Assim, be wary 
as the serpent; crush him before I return to 
Bagdad. Destroy him the best way you can, 
either by the poisoned chalice, or the secret 
knife; or perhaps a moonlight row on the 
Tigris. There are a thousand ways by which 
you can slay him without suspicion, only let 
him not be alive when I return. If you per- 
form this service faithfully, three purses of 
gold shall be yours.” 


Hassad was not so much surprised as he 


oe 


would have been had he been ingnorant of his 
uncle’s character, though he was not prepared 
for the intelligence that he would seek his life 
asecond time. But Hassad’s mind was as 
fully vigprous as his crafty relative’s. As 
he sat on his grassy seat and pondered it in 
his mind, a feasible plan presented itself to 
his imagination, by which he hoped to cir- 
cumvent his uncle’s unnatural and cruel 
designs. After studying the handwriting of 
the letter for a few moments, he took a piece 
of parchment, which he happened to have in 
his vestment, and spread it out on a stone 
near by. His next proceeding was to gather 
some berries of the ‘‘uxa” plant, which 
grew plenteously around, and having pressed 
their juice out in a small hollow stone, he 
had a very good substitute for the purple 
fluid which the Orientals use in writing. 
Having accomplished this, he took a sharp 


_ stick which he pulled from a thorn-bush 


hear by, and having seated himself began 
forming words on the parchment to the fol- 
lowing effect, imitating his uncle’s hand- 
writing perfectly :— 


Lave Asstu,—The bearer of this, you 
will perceive, is Hassad, whom you no doubt 
will be surprised tosee. But he is alive, and 
I rejoice at it. Iam now sorry that I ever 
attempted his life. I am fully satisfied that 
he is worthy of my daughter’s hand, and I 
charge you to the following effect: That 
you see that they are united within two days 
after you receive this, without any unneces- 
sary pomp. I would be happy to be present, 
but business calls me imperatively to Mosul. 
See that my injunctions are faithfully at- 
tended to, and you shall be rewarded.” 


Hassad smiled as. he viewed this fruit of 
his ingenuity, and wondered if the ruse 
would succeed. After he had folded up the 
parchment and sealed it similarly to the 
former, he mounted his horse and rode 
on towards the city, which he entered just 
as the sun began to peep over the eastern 


' hills. He turned his face towards Mecca 


as he rode slowly along, and repeated the 
prayer of Mahomet; having bowed three 
times in token of submission to God, he urged 
his horse into a gallop, nor did he abate his 
speed till he arrived at the palace of Zarim 
Onas. He immediately sought Assim, and 
put the letter into his hand. We will not 
here enter into detail of the joyful meeting 
of the lovers, nor of their unalloyed, blissful 
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happiness, when, two days afterwards, they 
were united in the indissoluble bonds of 
marriage, agreeably to the contents of the 
letter. Suffice it to say, that a week after- 
wards, when Zarim Onas returned, he found 
the lovers enjoying the sweets of connubial 
happiness. At first he regarded Hassad as 
something superhuman; but when he learned 
from Assim the contents of the letter he had 
received, his rage knew no bounds, and he 
secretly swore a deep and bitter oath that he 
would be revenged that he would yet have 
his life. But to Hassad he was all cordiality 
and smiles; he grasped his hand warmly 
when he returned to Bagdad, and wished 
him joy on his union. 

But amid all this seeming cordiality he was 
forming a plot to destroy his innocent 
nephew, which he soon put into execution, 
as the sequel will show. It was the custom 
of Hassad to take a stroll afier nightfall, 
when the breeze came from the bosom of the 
Tigris, gratefully freighted with moisture, 
after the heat of the day. On the night 
when the merchant’s plot was fully ripe for 
execution, he stationed Assim and two other 
stalwart slaves in a portion of the garden 
which Hassad invariably passed, with direc- 
tions, when he made his appearance, to rush 
out and stab him, in the dark. Zarim Onas 
listened attentively in his room for the 
least noise; but time passed, and midnight 
at last arrived, and yet he had heard no 
sound to indicate that his nephew had left 
the house. Unable any longer to endure 
the torture of suspense, he threw on his 
outside garment, and leaving the house he 
groped his way towards the hut of the black 
slave. The night was dark and gloomy, so 
that he could scarcely discern his way as he 
groped slowly along the garden paths to- 
wards the lodge of the slave Assim. As he 
neared the centre of the garden, he thought 
he saw a figure moving among the shrubbery; 
but it was the last object his eyes looked 
upon, for the next instant he fell beneath a 
shower of blowes from three keen-edged 
daggers. When Assimand the slaves discov- 
ered that they had killed their master, they 
fled, and before the sun had rolled far up in 
the eastern sky were many leagues from 
Bagdad. Their mistake happened ae fol- 
lows: They had watched in the place 
assigned them with unwearied zeal until 
the flight of time admonished them that the 
midnight hour was at hand, and were about 
to separate, when they saw a figure whom 
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they supposed was Hassad’s emerge from the 
house and enter the garden. To make sure 
of their victim, they left their place of con- 
cealment, and ambushed in the path which 
he had entered. There the merchant of 
Bagdad fell into his own trap. Hassad had 
been detained in his room by Lulie, who 
seemed to have a presentiment that some- 
thing dreadful was going to happen, and 
wanted him near her. The next morning 
the dead body of Zarim Onas was found in 
the garden pierced with a hundred wounds. 
Great excitement prevailed in the city of the 
caliphs, and an investigation was made into 
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the affairs, but nothing of importance was 
elicited. It was generally supposed that he 
had been killed by robbers from the moun- 
tains, who had entered the garden in expec- 
tation of booty. 

Hassad—who, on the death of his uncle, 
came into undisputed possession of his 
father’s immense riches—lived long and 
happily with his dear Lulie, beloved and re- 
spected by ‘all Bagdad, and receiving the 
kindly notice of the good caliph. He occu- 
pied one post of trust after another in the 
kingdom, until at length he was raised to an 
exalted position, next to the caliph himself,’ 
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Silas for a sep’rut maintainance.”’ 

Old Colonel Potter from the poor-house, 
who was chopping wood for Mis’ R’yal 
Moody had some item of news to offer for 
her acceptance every time that her house- 
hold duties led her within hearing of the 
wovd-shed. The poor-house at East Corinth 
was a social centre, Mrs. Pettigrew the 
* poor-mistress ’’ boasted that she was ‘‘ con- 
sid’able of a hand to find out what was goin’ 
on.” 

Colonel Potter was old and tremulous; his 
voice was high-pitched and quavering, and 
the cackle of mirth which accompanied his 
bit of news was feeble and monotonously 
prolonged, as if having begun he lacked the 
power to stop it. 

** Good land! she might as well tap a spruce 
tree for sap as to try to get anything out of 
Silas. She’s done the heft of the maintainin’ 
for both of’em. She wasa real high sperited 
girl, Cordilly was, and she made her first 
husband gee, but she’s so kind of dragged 
out now, I wouldn’t have believed she had 
a@ mite of spunk left. It must be a joke 
about the maintainin’. Be them two really 
goin’ to separate?” 
_ Mis’ R’yal Moody, asnapping-eyed, aggres- 

sive, little woman, set her arms akimbo and 
listened with intense interest for Colonel 
Potter’s reply. 

Colonel Potter dissembled the satisfaction 
he felt in awakening her interest; she had a 


pleasant habit of keeping the coffee pot on 
the stove, after breakfast, but she hired by 
the hour, and was too thrifty to be beguiled 
by the comparatively tame news that old 
Nabby Fowler had had a second stroke, or 
that Marthy Fletcher beau had come back, 
some people thought it doubtful whether she 
ever saw him again. She had said “you 
don’t say ”’ to the latter piece of information, 
in a tone which raised lively hopes in Colonel 
Potter’s benumbed breast, but she had im- 
mediately added that she was so subject to 
‘* neuralogy’’ that she dared not remain 
within the chilling precincts of the shed. © 
Colonel Potter felt it to be nothing short of 
providential that he had remembered the 
rumor about Mis’ Cordilly Barnes and Silas; — 
that was the way in which everyone put it— ~ 
Mis’ Cordilly and Silas. Mis’ R’yal Moody 
had her trials with R’yal, and Colonel Potter 
had not lived eighty years without discover- ° 
ing the power of a fellow-feeling. 

“ Well, I can’t say for certain that they — 
be,”’ he said, after he had paused to separate 
with his hands two sticks which clung ob- 


_stinately together, and to use his large red 


handkerchief with painful slowness. ‘“ But 
I met Loomis Judd when I was a-comin’ 
over here this mornin’ and says he— But 
there I hadn’t ought to try to talk to you 
Mis’ Moody with my teeths a-chatterin’ 80, 
I expect you can’t hardly make out what I 
8a) ” 

’Tis real cold,” admitted Mrs, Moody 


] 
| 
By Elizabeth Bigelow. 
AIORDILLY BARNES is a-gon’ to sue 
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who had throw her apron over her head, 
and she moved away towards the warm 
kitchen. She turned, however, just as Col- 
onel Potter’s hope was expiring. One must 
get one’s money’s worth; that was, to Mis’ 
R’yal Moody’s mind, almost in the nature of 
a christian with duty, but to combine an act 
of charity with the satisfaction of hearing 
the news was gratifying to # thrifty soul. 
“Seems as if you’d better come in and rest 
a spell, and get warmed up Colonel Potter,” 
she said, eordially. ‘‘ You could work all 
the faster to make it up,’’ she added, feeling 
it necessary to temper her hospitality a little. 


. Colonel Potter had been known to “‘ scant”’ 


his time a little, if his employers did not 
keep strict account, and it was prudent to 
listen for the stroke of his axe, and if they 
became too infrequent to make an errand 
into his vicinity. 

“Poor folks must work,’’ said Colonel 
Potter, not to display to much alacrity in 
accepting the invitation. ‘ But seein’ you 
thought of it mebbe if I should get mellered 
up a little I could make it pay.” 

He dropped his meagre frame upon the 
chiniz covered lounge in the cosey corner 
near the kitchen fire, and in spite of a spark 
of pride which still flickered in his ancient 
breast his eyes sought the coffee pot. 

“ The coffee pot’s been a standin’ in there 
sence breakfast, R’yal he drinks his cup 
scant, count of rheumatiz, and I like my 
tea,and I can’t never measure jest right, 
and seems kind of a pity to heave it out,” 
said Mis’ R’ yal, kindly. 

“I don’t care if I do,” said the old man, 
forestalling the invitation in his eagerness. 
“T always did set by a cup of coffee, and we 
don’t never have none up to our house ’thout 
is crust coffee. I expect that’s wholesomer, 
_ 4nd it’s all poor folks can expect, but it ain’t 
nigh so tasty. When folks gets as well 
along in years as I be, Mis’ Moody, the 
weather takes holt on ’em, and they set 
more by cretur comforts, mebbe, than they’d 
ought to.” 

Mrs. Moody was so touched that she came 
Rear sweetening the coffee with sugar; she - 
reflected, just in time, that it was more ap- 
propriate to use molasses; it was what he 
was accustomed to, and she would not be 
Tunning the risk of making him discontented 
with his lot. 

““Mebbe tis a joke about Mis’ Cordilly 
suin’ Silas for a sep’rut maintainance,” said 
Colonel Potter after the first long draught, 


knowin’ well what was expected of him in. 
the way of remuneration. | 

‘“* But she’s agoin’ to get rid of him some- 
how or ’nother. The farm is all ate up with 
mortgages, and she’s goin’ to her folks. 
There’s her daughter Emerette by her first 
husband, she’s consid’able well off, up to‘ 
Naples. She’s come down now with her 
little girl, to fetch her mother home, so 
Loomis was a-tellin’ me.’’ 

‘¢ Good land! you don’t say so,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Moody. ‘ Well, Cordilly has had a 
sight to bear ‘long of his shif’lessness, but 
if I’d a bore it for twenty-five years seems to 
me I’d bear it a little longer, for I’m sure I 
don’t know what’s agoin’ to become of Silas. 
His health ain’t real rugged.” 

‘¢ He’s had dretful poor luck, Silas Barnes 
has,’’ said Colonel Potter, with a sympathe- 
tic sigh. 

ain’t one that believes in luck,” said 
Mrs. Moody, severely. ‘If a man expects 
to raise crops he’s got to till the s’ile, and 
not set down and read stories. In all my 
life I never heard tell of a man a-doin’ it 
before.”’ 

‘“T never was one to take no comfort in 
them vain imaginin’, but Silas ‘Barnes he 
appears to take a sight. Well, we*¥e all got 
our weak p’ints for the devil to cateh a holt 
on,’’ quavered the old man. 

“If it’s foolish girls that wants to read 
love stories ’tain’t no more what’s to be ex- 
pected, but for a man that’s made in the 
image of God to set a-porin’ and a-porin’ to 
find out whether Arabelly married the earl, 
as he owned up he was a-doin’ one day, 
when I was over there, and the weeds 
a-growin’ and the fences tumblin’ down, 
and everything a-goin’ to wrack and ruin, 
I declare if it ain’t agin nater and Provi- 
dence, and no wonder that a woman’s all 
worn to the bone. Come to think of it, I 
don’t know as I blame Cordilly a mite, not 
if he has to go to the poor-house, for she. 
can’t keep his head above water much longer ~ 
anyhow.”’ 

**T don’t cale’late he’s a-readin’ all the 
time,” remarked Colonel Potter, mildly. 
‘¢ For he has raised consid’able of a crop of 
potatoes and wheat, and been surveyin’ some, 
for Higgins and Frost.” 

‘“* His eyes must have give out, and he 
must have read the libr’y to the Corner over 
as much as a dozen times, and the Sabbath 
School libr’y, memoirs and all. He can’t 
read his story papers no more, ’thout he 
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does it in the barn, for Cordilly she heaves 
em into the fire if she can find ’em.” 

““T run of an idee that Silas had had his 
trials—I mean of course she done right to 
burn ’em,” the old man amended hastily. 
“ But we’re poor, feeble human creturs, and 
T expect them stories is kind of consolin’ to 
Silas Barnes, same as terbacker is to me. 
I’ve wrastled and fit agin it, but here I be 
a-chawin’ terbacker whenever I can get it.”’ 

“Seems kind of hard that men folks has 
to make slaves of their -wives and bring ’em 
to the poor-house a-consolin’ themselves,” 
said Mrs. Moody, tartly. “I don’ know 
now how ’twould be if women folks had to 
have so many conserlations.”’ 

“* Pears as if they got consid’able consola- 
tion a twitterin’ upon facts, a-freein’ their 
minds, some calls it,’ said Colonel Potter 
with some show of resentment. 

“TI ain’t one that means to twit present 
comp’ny, Colonel Potter,’’ said Mrs. Moody, 
hastily. ‘‘ Folks ain’t so much to blame for 
bringin’ up their children too indulgent. 
When they get overtook by misfortune on 
that account, instid of by their own shif’less- 
ness folks had ought to be charitable.” 

Colohel Potter had brought up three stal- 
wart sons, who had squandered his property, 
and deserted him, and one of the rare and 
pitiful tears of old age was slipping down 
bis seamy cheek. 

“T expect David ’ll be a-comin’ home 
soon,” he said, cheerfully, after a pause. 
“He wouldn’t be one to stay away if he 
knew I was bein’ beholden to the town for 
my keep.”’ ‘ 

“ T don’t know as I’d let myself be deluded 
by no false hopes if I was you, ’tain’t no 
great beholdin’ if I do say it,’ said Mrs. 
Moody, with some warmth. ‘It’s a dretful 
cold, old house, and M’ria Pettigrew ain’t 
no kind of a cook.” 

“*There’s consid’able many quilts but 
when the nights is real freezin’, same as 
they’ve been this winter— But Mis’ Petti- 
grew she says I ain’t so cold as what I think 
Ibe. And I expect I hadn’t ought to com- 
plain s’long as they give me a chance to earn 
me some warm flannels and a little mite of 
terbacker. I expect I'll be ridin’ in my 
kerridge when David comes home. I’m 
much obleeged for the coffee, Mis’ Moody, 
and I°ll be a-workin’ lively now to make up 
for lost time.” 

Mrs. Moody deliberatedbout deducting 


the pay for the time which he had spent. 


besides the kitchen stove; she said to herself 
that she would not if tobacco were good for 
him, and if he had not “‘scanted,”’ the last 
time he worked for her. 

That afternoon she put on her shawl and 
hood and went “ across lots ” over the crusted 
snow, to Mis’ Cordilly Barne’s. She was 
not especially impressionable but the old 
man’s face haunted her. 

*“*T most wished I had paid him for the 
three hours, he looked real disappointed, 
though he hadn’t no right to expect it. And 
I ain’t able to pay for what Idon’t get. But 
mebbe he was ’lottin’ on gettin’ him some 
flannels. And he looked real pinched and 
hungry. And I know what M’ria Pettigrew 
is; I heard her say once, she couldn’t bear 
to see good victuals eat up by shif’less town’s 
poor. I most wisht I’d a cut a mince pie 
and put a piece in the oven for him. He 
looked so kind of meachin’ and pitiful agoin’ 
off, and he was shakin’ so with the cold that 
he couldn’t hardly get out of the way of that 
handsome sleigh with two horses that came 
pancin’ along. Beats all where that sleigh 
could have come from, with red cockades a 
stickin’ up, a remindin’ you of an old fash- 
ioned muster.”’ 

The splendor of the sleigh could not drive 


Colonel Potter and his pitiful looks alto- — 


gether from Mrs. Moody’s mind. 


“IT can’t help wishin’ I’d a’ done more for ’ 


him,” she repeated to herself. ‘It’s real 
pitiful for him to have that notion that 
David’s a-comin’ home.” 


Curiosity, and a better feeling which was. 


nearly akin to sympathy absorbed Mrs, 
Moody’s mind to the exclusion of Colonel 
Potter and his woes, as she knocked at the 
back-door of her neighbor Cordilly Barnes, 


In her youth Cordilly Barnes had held her 


head too high; she had ‘‘ thought she was 


so smart and so handsome that other folks — 


wa’n’t nothin’ but the dirt under her feet,” 
as Mrs. Moody was at this moment remem 
bering, and there was no doubt a slight savor 
of satisfaction in her down fall, but at the 
same time the common cause against the 
enemy, the “men folks,’”? who had proved) 
bitter trials to both of them, aroused a con- 
flicting sympathy which made her feel al- 
most as if Cordilly had always been a friend. 

Moreover old Dr. Manton was just driv- 


ing away from the front gate. [If illness had- 


been added to Cordilly’s other troubles of 
course one would not remember any old 


grudges. 
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“ Pride has had a fall anyhow,” said Mrs. 
Moody to herself, as she knocked for the 
second time. 

It was Mrs. Barnes herself who opened 
the door at length, a woman who evidently 
looked older than her years, with stooping 
shoulders, and vertical lines upon her brow 
which told of sharp distress. 

«| jest stepped over seein’ the doctor and 
thinkin’ you might be in trouble,’’ faltered 
Mrs. Moody. 

“We be in more trouble than the doctor 
can cure,’ said Mrs. Barnes, desperately. 
*] don’t care about your knowin’ it, seein’ 
you’re such an old friend. I don’ knowas I 

~eare if everybody knows it! They’ve got to, 

anyhow, before long. Pulsifer he’s threat- 
enin’ to foreclose and take the farm, and I 
expect he’ll do it come spring, anyhow, and 
if it want for my folks it’s as much as ever 
that we should have victuals to eat. I’ve 
toiled and slaved, early and late ’’—— 

“I know you have, Cordilly,”’ said Mrs. 
Moody, with feeling. 

* But there ain’t no livin’ woman that can 
make up for a shif’less man’s wastin’. Silas 
ain’t the worst man that ever was; he’s real 
clever and well meanin’; but when he’d 
ought to be hoein’ and weedin’ he’!l set on 
the wheel barrer a-readin’ novels, and when 
his story paper comes he don’t care whether 
the cretars is cared for or not. Rainy days, 

that’s such a good time to do chores and 
kind of fix up ’round, he’ll set readin’, from 
mornin’ till night. I declare he’ll read the 

‘almernick and the dictonary when he can’t 
get nothin’ else—and if the rain was leakin’ 
tight through the roof onto him it wouldn’t 
make no difrunce. I hain’: never been one 
to complain 

_ “No, you hain’t, Cordilly,’’ interpolated 

Mrs. Moody, sympathetically. 

“I don’ know as ever I opened my mouth 
before, *thout ’twas to my own folks, but 
‘tain’t because I hain’t been mortified enough 
to say nothin’ about bein’ brought to a 
morsel of bread. When Deacon Pickerrin’ 
come here to spend the evenin’, once, Silas 
he jest read and read, all the time, and 

hardly ever answered a word the deacon 
spoke to him, and when the deacon was 
goin’ away, says he, ‘come and see us, Mr. 
Barnes; we’ll find you a story book,’ says 
he, [thought should go through the floor.” 

“It has been real tryin’,” said Mrs. 
Moody. ’Tain’t hardly like havin’ a drink- 
in’ man to contend with ”»—— 
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‘It’s worse,’ declared Mrs. Barnes. 

‘* Drinkin’ folks is themselves sometime, 
but Silas never ain’t.” 
. The two women were in the back kitchen, 
now, and Mrs. Barnes lowered her voice. 
**T don’t say no more’n I can help before 
Emerette, for she’s real bitter. She used to 
tead stories some, when she was a girl, but 
she’s got real sensible now, and she hain’t 
got a mite of patience with her step-father. 
As I was a-sayin’ if Silas was a drunken man 
he’d have spells a-bein’ sober and sensible, 
and you could always be a-hopin’ that he’d 
reform, but Silas couldn’t stop readin’ no 
more’n he could stop a-drawin’ his breath. 
I’ve known him to be kep’ awake nights 
a-tossin’ and a-turnin’, as if he had some- 
thin’ on his mind, and I’d think he’d come 
to a realizin’ sense the way things was goin’, 
cale’latin’ how he could bring up the farm 
and get to be like folks, or even, mebbe, that 
he was thoughtful—you know’Silas hain’t 
never been a professor—but come to find 
out he wouldn’t tell me what he was thinkin’ 
of til I’d pestered him dretfully—come -to 
find out he was studyin’ about the endin’ of 
the story he was readin’ that was to be con- 
tinued! Amd one time he give me a terrible 
scare. It was jest after Plummer’s mills 
was burnt down, to the Centre. He was 
a-talkin’ to himself in the dead of the night. 
‘I know who burnt them buildin’s,’ says he. 
‘I know, and it’s a wearin’ on me dretfully.’ 
I was so kind of stunded that I didn’t dar’st 
to say nothin’ then, but the next mornin’ I 
burst right out a-cryin’, when I was tryin’ to 
get breakfast, and says I, ‘Silas, we’re man 
and wife, and I’m agoin’ to stan’ by you 
whatever you’ve done. Don’t go to keepin’ 
no guilty secrets, and lettin’ an innercent 
man suffer’—you see they had took up 
Judson Rensdell and he was agoin’ to have 
his trial—‘ you go and confess before God and 
man,’ says I, ‘and then seems as if I can 
bear anything!’ Come to find out, Lizabeth 
Moody, ’twas a house he’d been readin’ 
about in ‘The Stolen Treasure’ that was 
burnt down!” 

*T ain’t a laughin’, Cordilly. I know it 
ain’t no laughin’ matter, but it does seem so 
kind of ridickeolous.”” 

‘* It’s enough to make a woman that’s got 
a realizin’ sense feel as if she was livin’ with 
a ghost!’’ said Mrs. Barnes. “ And there 
was little Laban the only child we ever had, 
I can’t talk about that, seems as if twas 
too much.” Mrs. Barnes wiped away one 
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scanty tear with her worn and bony hand. 
“T jest left him to-tend him while I run 
out to hang out some clothes, and he got to 
readin’ a story and let him pull a kettle of 
scoldin’ water over onto him. You might 
a thought that would a stopped his readin’, 
for he set by little Laban, if ever a man set 
by his child. But it never made a might of 

difrunce—he kept at it more constant, if 
anything, so’st to take up his mind. I was 
young, then, and I kep’ strugglin’ and 
workin’ and hopin’, but now I be ‘wore out, 

and I’m a-goin’ to give it up.” 

‘“*What’s agoin’ to become of him?”’ 
asked Mrs. Moody, in a thrilling whisper. 

“The Lord knows! Emerette wouldn’t 
have him, and I don’ know as I blame her. 
Her husband is a real drivin’ man, and he 
couldn’t have no patience with Silas, any 

‘how. I expect J’siah’s folks—that’s his half 
brother—will keep him for a spell, anyhow; 
they won’t like the looks of his goin’ to the 
poor-house, but they ain’t well off, and there 

ain’t no more work there than what J’siah 
and the boys can do. They won’t stan’ it 
long.” 

_ ] should think he might be worth his 
keep most any wheres,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Moody. 

*“ Worth it if he was a mind to, well I 
guess!” said Mrs. Barnes, emphatically. 
** He ain’t wore out like me; he ain’t never 
worked, none to speak of. Folks loses their 
faculties not usin’ of ’em, and he’s kinder 
clumsy, but he’s consid’able smart about a 
good many things, afterall. But he’ll never 
do nothin’, never. There ain’t nothin’ for 
him but the poor-house. Life is dretful 

hard. I can’t see a gleam of light, no- 
wheres.” 

“°Tain’t as if you hadn’t folks that you 
could go to,”’ suggested Mrs. Moody, with a 
‘view to consolation. 

** But it comes hard to give up after you’ve 
fit so long. And he’s a man that need a 
sight of mendin’, Silas is. I can’t help 

startin’ right up a thinkin’ who’ll do it for 
him. And they think light readin’ is sinful, 
up to J’siahs; they won’t have a might of it 
round. Emerette she says 1’m weak-minded, 
and I expect I be. I’ve got so worked up 
that I’ve hove his novels right into the 
kitchen fire, and now here I be a-worryin’ 
for fear he won’t get none! But I’m as 
firm as a rock about leavin’ him. That’s 
the way I be when my mind’s made up jest 
as firm as a rock.” 
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“ He ain’t sick to have the doctor is het” 
asked the visitor. 

‘Silas? Oh, land, no. He’s jest about 
so. Seems as if he felt it some, and yet I 
don’ know. He goes and sets up in the 
spare-room, in the cold, because Emerette 
keeps a flingin’. He wasalwaysa great hand 
for peace and quiet. He’ll do the aggravat- 
in’est things that ever was, and then be 
jest as grieved as a child and so dretfil 
injured if folks says a word.” 

ve seen ’em jest like that men folks,” 
said Mrs. Moody, shaking her head signifi. 
cantly. 

‘**T expect nothin’ but that he will get his 
death o’ cold, a-sittin’ up there in the spare 
chamber. I was glad enough to see him 
goin’ down along, a spell ago. He’ll get 
kinder cheered up a setting in the store, 
It’s little Mandy Emugene, Emerette’s little . 
girl, that the doctor come to see. Land! I 
don’ know how I can think of anything else, 
she’s been so dretful sick, and she ain’t su 
a great sight better, now, though she ain 
out of her head any more. Silas he sets @ 
sight by that child; he used to by Emerette 
when she was little, but Emerette she’s got 
so bitter now seein’ what I’ve been through 
that she can’t bear to have him go-nigh 
Mandy Emugene. Come right into the 
settin’-room if you ain’t afraid of scarlet- 
fever, Mis’ Moody. The doctor says thats 
what she’s threatened with, I expect it is 
ketchin 

“I’ve had it, and I’ve took care of five 
that died with it. I guess I ain’t a-runnin’ 
no risk,’’ said Mrs. Moody, as she followed 
Mrs. Barnes. Emerette, a stout, blonde 
young woman, with a heavy chin, was walk- 
ing the floor, with the sick child in her ar 
Mandy Emugene was a frail little girlof a 
with a pinched face and 
bright eyes. ‘ 

Silas Barnes entered by the side door as 
the two women went in through the kitchea. 
He was a small man, with a mild expression) 
and childish blue eyes, and his manner wae 
timid and deprecating. He looked much 
younger than his wife, with his unfurrowed 
face as ruddy as an apple, and his elastic 
step. 

‘““Gran’pa! Gran’pal take me!” ‘called 
Mandy Emugene, fretfully. 

‘* Jest let me take heraspell. She’s hefty 
for you, Emerette,”’ said the old man. 

«I guess I can get along with her, ” said 
Emerette, frigidly. | 
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A HOMESTEAD STORY. 


“] want gran’pa to carry me, and tell me 
a pretty story,” said the child insistently. 

‘*T guess this fam’ly has had about enough 
of pretty stories,” said Emerette, with a 
harsh laugh. ‘* No, sir, sick or well, I ain’t 
agoin’ to have her mind pi’soned with them 
false views of life that folks gets out of 
stories and spoils ’em for solum realities. 
She’s got to wash up the dishes and sweep 
up the floor, if she lives, and I don’t want 
her mind a runnin’ on earl’s daughters, nor 
folks that wears pink satin and dimon’s 
every day, and has everything turn out jest 
as it ought to. There ain’t nothin’ that 
turned out as it ought to in this world.” 

“Seems as if their want,’? said Mrs. 
Barnes. And Mrs. Moody echoed the senti- 
ment with a long sigh. 

The child wailed fretfully, repeating in- 
cessantly her demand for a pretty story; and 
the old man’s face was as distressed as so 
placid a face could well be. 

“J declare, Emerette, bein’ she’s so 
sick ’—ventured Mandy Emugene’s grand- 
mother. 

«1 know a true one—jest as true as preach- 
in’!” cried the old man, suddenly, with his 
face aglow. ‘That can’t hurt her none, 
Emeretie. It’sareal pretty story. It turns 
out kinder well, but that can’t do her no 
harm, bein’ its true.” 

“| expect you’re only jest a-makin’ it up, 
but I don’ know but what she’s agoin’ to 
die, anyhow,” said Emerette, reluctantly 
giving up her burden to her step-father. 

“‘Mebbe you won’t think it’s so pretty as 
some that you and me used to know, Mandy 
Emugene,’”’ said the old man, stroking the 
little hot head upon his shoulder, “‘ but it’s 
jest as true as preachin’; ’tain’t made up 
the least mite.” 


**Once there was an old witch, and she 


had three elegant daughters,’’ suggested 
Mandy Emugene, who had well established 
taste for fine fiction. ‘‘ That’s a ’tickler 
nice orte.” 

*Once there was an old man, and he had 
three sons,” began the old man in a sing 
song voice. ‘They was good when they 
was little boys 

“Did they always carry iheir cents to 
Sunday Schovl, and what color was their 
hair ? ” demanded Mandy Emugene. 

These points being satisfactorily settled 
the story was resumed. 

“* But when they was growin’ up they got 
to be consid’able obstreperous ””—— 


don’t want them to grow up. 
*em to stay little boys,” said Mandy. Emu--. 
¥ > 


gene, in a tone of disgust. oe. 
The old man looked appealingly at Emer 


~ 


ette, but there was only stern disappreval in \ ‘ 


her eye. 

“The diffikilty with true stories dearie is 
that little boys grows up,” he said, tenderly. 
‘But you’ll like to hear where they went to; 
*twas clear’n out West, ’mongst the Injins 
and Mexicans, and there was mines full of 
gold and silver. And they dug and dug, 
and for a long spell they didn’t have no 
luck 

‘*T don’t want her to hear nothin’ about 
luck, ’cause there ain’t no such a-thing,” 
said Mandy Emugene’s mother severely. 

‘They didn’t find no gold nor silver, hor 
nothin’,’? amended the story-teller. 


He was evidently very anxious not to dis." 7% 


please, and somewhat embarrassed by his 


audience, which was ordinarily limited to - 


Mandy Emugene, a critic with whose tastes 
and ideas he was familiar. 

Then what’s the story for?’ demanded 
Mandy Emugene, peevishly. “Did they 
find a giant, and cut off his head, and get his 
castle 

‘* No, dearie, that want the way of it, but 
the two oldest they cleared out to the city, 
and jest went to keepin’ store or somethin’, 
and that was the end of them. But the 
youngest he kep’ a-diggin’ and a-diggin’, and 
by-me-by he had a stroke of luck—I mean 
*cause he was so dretful industrious ’’»— 

Silas moved his burden so that he might 
find a handkerchief to wipe his heated brow. 
Story-telling, hampered by the limitations 
of fact and stern views of life, was evidently 
bard work. 

‘* Hurry and come to the witch, gran’pa,”’ 
demanded Mandy Emugene. 

‘* He found a sight of silver, dearie, heaps 
of shinin’ silver. He was so rich he didn’t 
know nothin’ what todo. He’d got married’ 
by this time to a nice pretty girl, that had 
lost her father by bein’ killed in the mines, 
and he had two nice pretty children, and 
says he to his wife, ‘I ain’t never goin’ to 
the city to live genteel and handsome, and 
keep a horse and carriage, and buy a v’loci- 
pede and dolls for the children, till I goand 
hunt up my poor old pa that I hain’t heard 
nothin’ of for years.’ You see it hurt his 
feelin’s real bad to think about his poor 
old pa, that might have come to the poor- 
house for all he knew, where the victuals 


wa’n’t real fillin’ and he slep’ cold nights, 
and where there want nobody that b’longed 
to him. That would be the wust of all, 
“ae know, dearie—where there wa’n’t no- 
y that b’longed to him.” 

A slight sound like a — suppressed 
sob was heard from Mrs. Barnes. 

So she agreed to it, his wife did, and off 
they started.” 

** Did the fairy give him a cap to put on 
‘and wish himself right there?” asked 
Mandy Emugene, somewhat drowisly. 

** You can see jest how full of nonsense 
that Roane one’s head is,’’ said Emerette. 

‘* There wa’n’t no fairies nor caps to it, 
degrie, ‘cause this is a real true story that 

appened jest as I’m a telling it, but they 

me in a splendid sleigh, with bunches of 
red feathers a stickin’ up on each side, and 
a coachman in a fur cape a sittin’, as pert’s 
a lizard up in front, and two horses all in 
glitterin’ harnesses, a prancin’ like all pos- 
sessed, I see ’em my own self, for ’twas 
right to this very town that they come ”—— 

“T saw r’em! I saw r’em, too! cried 
Mandy Emuzene, aroused from her sleepi- 
ness, Mumn 

** And sure enough he found his poor old 
pa in the poor-house, where the snow come 

ht through the chinks onto his bed, and 

when Mis’ Pettigrew didn’t ’low him no””—— 

“Silas Barnes what be you a talkin’ 
about?” demanded his wife. 

**Didn’t 1 tell you "twas a true story? 
Old Colonel Potter’s son Dave has come 
home a-rollin’ in riches. He’s took the old 
man down to the hotel to the Corner to get 
him slicked up a little, and then he’s agoin’ 
to take him off to New York. And they say 


he’s agoin’ to buy the old Squire Perkins 


to live in summers so’st the old man 
won’t be home sick. But he’s so tickled, the 
_old man, I don’ know but what ’twill kill him.” 

declare ’twas a real affectin’ stor; 

when I was thinkin’ you must be sort 
makin’ it up,’ said Mrs. Moody. ‘If he 
wan’t a-choppin’ wood for me this blessed 
‘mornin’, and I asked him in to have a cup 
of coffee. I most wish now I’d asked him, 
to stop todinner. It must have been pretty 
consid’able hard for him to put up with Mis’ 
Pettigrew’s victuals, he was used to havin’ 


things so dif’runt once. When folks gets to 


/ be town’s poor it beats all how quick you 
forget that they hain’t always been.”’ 
** That’s right, lay her righ: down, Silas,”’ 
_ said his wife, as the little man deposited his 
sleeping burden upon the sofa. ** She must 
~ have been consid’able heavy for you to carry 
80 long.” 
The little man gave her a grateful glance, 
as he again wiped his bruw. Even the 


» severe Emerette, whose bitter remarks had 


driven him to the seclusion of the frosty 
spare chamber, remarked pleasautly :— 
** Well, 1 declare if you hain’t got her to 


‘ sleep, and its more’n 1 could do. 1’m sure 


r held me up to the winder.” . 
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I wouldn’t find no fault with such stories as 
them that’s true.” 

** Beats all how things does turn out some- 
times in this world,’’? remarked Mrs. Moody. 

**T don’ know but what it’s meant to show 
us that we’d ought tokeep hopin’ and tryin’,” 
said Mrs. Barnes. 

‘I always knew Dave was the best of ’em, 
still I never looked for him back. I must be 
agoin’,”’ said Mrs. Moody. ‘* M’ria Blake 
is a-dressmakin’ for Mis’ Pettigrew and I 
guess 1’}] jest run up there and see when 
she can cut my new black cashmere.” 

The next day was one of extreme cold, 
and there came a blinding snow storm, and 
four days had passed before Mrs. Moody was 
re Dg make another call upon her old 

riend. 


T was afraid I shouldn’t get a chance 


come and say good-by,” she said, when at — 


ast, with R’yal’s snow shoes on her feet 


she made her way across the drifts, a 
stood again at Mrs. Cordilly Barnes’s back- 
door. ‘I knew you couldn’t have got away 
in this weather, but I cale’lated you woulda, 
stay no longer ’n you could help.” a 
‘Oh, Lordy! I ain’t agoin’, at-all,” 
Mrs, Barnes, looking somewhat shame-faced, 
**T can’t leave Silas now, anyhow, and come 
to own right up, I don’t expect I could have 
made up my mind to after I heard him tell 
that story to little Mandy Emugene. Emer 
ette she says there ain’t a mite nora grain 
of sense in it, and I don’t expect there is, 
But seein’ how much he set by her, and he 
told it so feelin’, somehow, and realizin’. 
how things does turn out sometimes, and it 
ain’t so bad a world after all, and then—~ 
hain't you heard ? why he’s been and froze > 
his hand so’st the thumb and two fingers 
had to be cut off. “You see Mandy Emugene > 
ot worse that next day, come night, and 


‘Silas went for the doctor, old Dr. Menton 


wa’n’t to home, and he was sv anxious that _ 
he walked down to the Corner after Dr, 
Sprowle. There come «# blindin’ snow 
storm, and tryin’ to cut across lots he got 
lost and wandered ’round till his ears and 

his hands was froze. 1 don’t s’pose nobody - 
but Silas would ’a done it, but he’s suffered — 
asight. And now somebody has got to take 


care of him. I’m jest a-goin’ to buckle to it, 


and if I can get Pulsifer to give me till fall 
to pay the interest 

‘Is it Silas’s right hand did you say?” 
interrupted Mrs. Moody. ‘* Goodland! then 
he won’t be able to do a stroke of work!” 

*“*No, he won’t. 1 expect 1 shall have @ 
real hard time,’? admitted Mrs, Barnes. 
** But when own folks is together—if they 
be a little uryin’—we cau put Mrs. 
Barnes became altogether meoherent, “ and 
Emerette she don’t feel so bitter’s she did, 
and Mandy Emuzene’s a-gettin well, and 
’tain’t as if Silas had lost his eye sight so’st 
he couldn’t read!” : 
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CHAPTER I. 
TWO FRIENDS, AND A LITTLE GOSSIP. 


T’ was a dreary, dark and rainy afternoon 

in October; very disagreeable out of 
doors, but cheerfully pleasant and comfortable 
within the apartment occupied by Mr. Pierce 


- Thornton, which was one of the suit of 


rooms rented by him at the ‘‘ Winchendon 
House.” 

Mr. Thornton was seated in a comfortable 
armchair, with a newspaper in his hand, a 


cigar between his lips, and with his feet ele- 


vated upon the seat of another chair, seemed 
to be taking life very complacently. He was 
a man about thirty years of age, rather 


"heavily built, and with a pleasant and pre- 


possessing countenance. Hardly a hand- 
some man, but one you would be sure to like 
upon first acquaintance. 

It was understood that Mr. Thornton was 
a law practitioner; at all events it was known 
that he had an office in that rather exclusive 
locality, Pemberton square; but it was sur- 
mised that his practice was none of the 
largest .However, the gentleman, fortunate- 
ly, had other resources than his profession, 
and to-day Mr. Pierce Thornton, as he blew 
clouds of perfumed stffoke above his news- 


_ paper, appeared to be the happiest man in 


the universe. If indeed there was anything 
that annoyed him, théf® was not so much as 
a shadow of it visible. 

He was still occupied with his newspaper, 
when a visitor was announced and entered. 

Egerton, how are you?” said Thornton, 
as he recognized his visitor; ‘glad you 
dropped in. Villanous weather! Take a 
chair,” indicating one placed near the fire. 

His visitor, a fine-looking man, some few 
years his junior, quietly seated himself in 
the chair, as he said:— 

“Yes, a trifle damp; but you look comfor- 
able here. ad 

“Take a glass of port—nothing like it to 
drive off the damp and chill. Have a 
cigar?” 

Mr. Egerton sipped his port, and lighted a 
cigar. 


“Well, what have you got new to tell 
Thornton asked. 


UNDER SUSPICION; OR, THE DEATH MYSTERY.* , 
By Henry Stoddard. 


Nothing much. Was passing and thought 
drop in. Of course you have a card 
Miss Rutledge’s party?” 

Yes. ” 

‘“* You knew that she and Piermont were. 
engaged ?”’ 

‘No; I haven’t heard of it before. Tam 
not in the way to hear much that is going 
on —don’t go into society so much as you. I 


supposed they were engaged, however, judg- « 


ing by outward indications. Piermont has 
been very devoted there,”’ said Thornton, in- 
differently, throwing his cigar into the grate. 

‘* Pity ,isn’t it ?—that she is to marry Pier- 


moat, I mean,” remarked Egerton, cares © 


lessly. ‘‘Oh, by the by, if I remember 
rightly you were taken in that neighborhood 
at one time.” 

** Yes; terribly smitten. I suppose [ ought 
to break my heart, but I won’t,” said Thorn- 
ton, lightly. 

‘‘ Hardly worth while, my dear fellow,” 
said Egerton. 

Presbntly Thornton said:— 

‘* You spoke of Piermont, a few minutes 
ago, as though you did uot consider him as 
exactly a suitable match for Miss Rutledge. 
Do you know anything of him?”’ 

‘“* Well—no, not exactly,” returned Ralph 
Egerton, thoughtfully; ‘ but he’s not half 
goed enough for her.” 

**You are a little prejudiced, perhaps,” 
suggested Thornton. ‘I always considered 
Mr. Piermont a very good sort of man.” 

‘“*T have my doubts about it,” said Eger- 
ton, significantly. 

‘* What gives you this impression?” asked 
the other, rather interested by the manner 
in which his friend spoke. 

‘* Well, I hardly know, myself; but there’s 
a mystery about him, and’! have thought at 
times— Well, it don’t matter now what I 
may have thought. ‘4 

‘* Egerton, old fellow, you are getting de- 
cidedly mysterious. Will you have the kind- 
ness to enlighten me with regard to your 
dark suspicions ?”’ laughed Thornton, care- 
lessly, though at the same time curious to 
learn the nature of his friend’s ———- 

regarding Miss Rutledge’s lover. 


Ralph Egerton smoked away thougbtfully 
20 * Copyright according to es 
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“in silence a moment, then said, confiden- 
tially :— 

** Last summer, if you remember, Pier- 
mont and myself passed several. weeks at 
Searsport, and it was while there that I 
formed my opinion of him. He was very at- 
tentive to a little country girl, I noticed, and 
there was some little scandal about it; and 
the climax of the affairs was that they very 
quietly left the place together.” 

“It was rather a villanous proceeding, cer- 
tainly, if the girl was innocent before,” said 
Thornton, a trifle surprised at the informa- 
tion. 

““She was the most delicate, ingenuous 
little creature in the world,” said Egerton, 

and I have at times thought 

' Mr, Egerton paused to take his cigar from 
his lips, and extending his arm at full length, 
carefully knocked the ashes from the end of 
it before continuing:— 

** Well, that she didn’t go with Piermont 
except as his wife. I know he is a plausible, 
oily, insinuating sort of a fellow, and would 
almost tempt an angel to her ruin; but still 
I can’t help the feeling, somehow, that Alice 
Heath—that was her name—never eloped 
‘with the man as his mistress.”’ 

**But my dear Egerton,’’ said Thornton, 
quickly, ‘‘ if pour surmises should be correct, 
think of what a dangerous position Miss 
Rutledge is placed!” 

** Well,I know. That’s just what troubles 
me. But what am I to do? I have no 
proof, you know, that she did not willingly 
consent to be his mistress, though I am de- 
termined to seek her out and know the 
truth.” 

Mr. Thornton reflected upon the matter a 
moment, and said presently :— 

‘*T think you must be mistaken, Egerton, 
in your opinion. I don’t much believe Pier- 
mont would have been betrayed into a mar- 
riage. And certainly, had he done so, he 
would never have dared to attempt a mar- 
‘riage with the daughter of John Rutledge. 
And is this all of the story? Have you 
never seen this interesting young creature 
since her mysterious disappearance with 
Piermont ? ” 

‘Yes, I have seen her here in Boston 
several times, and in Piermont’s company,” 
returned Egerton. ‘I can’t explain to you 
why it is, but I believe them to be secretly 
married. Had you known Alice Heath, you 


could never have believed such an act possi- . 


ble with her; and even had she been bad 
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enough to go with him, I know she would 
never have consented to stay after she be- 
came aware of what she had really done.” 

‘* Oh, the thing is too absurd, my dear fel- 
low,” said Thornton. ‘‘ Why,” he added 
incredulously, ‘‘do you suppose our frien 
Piermont would deliberately commit b 
amy? My dear friend, I tell you that s 
of thing is out of date. It will do w 
enough for the sensation novels, but you 
don’t see anything of the kind in real life 
now-a-days. The whole thing is to ridic- 
ulous! 

“] understand perfectly,” said Egerton 
in reply, ‘* how you would be led to think as 
you do—not knowing the girl; but I am suill 
confident that Alice Heath never eloped with 
Horace Piermont except as his wife. I did 
not expect you would view the matter as I 
do. That is why I hesitated to speak of it, 
but that does not shake my faith in the girl’s 
purity.” 

Thornton smiled, quietly, and remarked in 
a half jesting tone:— : 

‘*I didn’t know you were so susceptible to 
outside appearances. You were not in love 


with the little Searsport beauty too, were. 


you?” 

‘* Not in the least, my dear fellow, I assure 
you,” answered his friend, carelessly. “I 
must be pushing along, I see,” he added, 
glancing at the clock on the mantle, and at 
the same time rising and taking his hat. 


“Not going?” said his friend, in surprise. 


‘‘ You will certainly stop and dine with me,” 

‘“*Thank you, 1 have promised to dine 
home to-day. I have just fifteen coinalendl 
catch the train. Good-afternoon.”’ i 

Good-day, My regards to Miss Egertor 
Sorry I could not have your company to 
dinner.” 

Ralph Egerton passed out of the room, 
and was shortly on his way out of the | 


Thornton returned to his newspaper, 


apparently had quite forgotten the subjedl 
of the late conversation. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE EGERTONS AND THEIR GUESTS, 


«tage home of the Egertons was located 
A about thirty miles from the city in @ 
very pleasant and picturesque spot near & 
high cliff overhanging the river, which rolled 
and boiled over the jagged rocks many feet 
below. The country was comparatively 
thinly settled in that vicinity, and Mr, 
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UNDER SUSPICION. 


Edward Egerton having occasion several 
years before to visit the locality, was struck 
with its picturesque beauty, and at once 
became the purchaser of the present site of 
his residence and the grounds connected 
with it. Immediately after coming into 
possession of it he had erected the present 
elegant structure, and had yearly improved 
the grounds, until now when we first present 
it to the readers attention, it had attained as 
near an approach to perfection as is to be 
expected in this lower world. 

He was something of a horticulturist in 
his way, and had given his attention very 
much to the improvement of his place in 
that direction. He had permanently se- 
cured the valuable services of a celebrated 
landscape gardener, under whose super- 
vision several green-houses had been erected, 
and an expensive conservatory added to one 
of the wings of the house. 

An Italian garden had also been laid out 
some little way down the river-bank, where 
the cliff had degenerated into merely asteep 
declivity to the shore of the river; and, on 
the whole, Mr. Edward Egerton could flatter 
himself he had as fine a country-seat as any 
in the state. 

_ Mr, Egerton was a retired merchant; hav- 
ing amassed a colossal fortune in the wine 
traffic, he was now enjoying to the fullest 
extent the fruits of his years devoted to 
business, To be sure the house of Egerton 
& Co. still flourished in the city, but the 


‘gentleman had long ago withdrawn from his 


connection with the concern, having sold out 
his interest to his junior partner, who now 
represented the head of the establishment. 

The family consisted of Mr. Egerton sen- 
ior, his two son’s Clement and Ralph—to 
the younger of whom the reader was intro- 
duced in the preceeding chapter—and a 
daughter Marcia, scarcely nineteen year of 


age, and just at present quite new in society. 


Mrs. Egerton had been in her grave sev- 
eral years, and Edward Egerton had never 
married a second time; indeed, such a 
possibility had never entered the minds of 
any of their children, and had anyone sug- 
gested such a thought they would have re- 
sented it indignantly enough. There was, 
however, a certain very fashionable and fas- 
cinating widow who had serious designs 
upon the gentleman’s heart. A Mrs. With- 
erbee, who was remotely related to the for- 
mer Mrs. Egerton’s family. 

Mrs. Witherbee had one daughter, Isabel, 


a very beautiful and interesting young lady, 


and evidently very like what her exquisite 
mamma had been in her younger days. 
Miss Witherbee was secretly engaged to 
Ralph Egerton, and though the parents 
understood that they eventually would make 
a match of it, they were not aware that any 
words of love had passed between them. 

Isabel Witherbee and Marcia E zerton were 
intimate and sincere friends, and it was 
through this intimacy that Isabel had first 
met Ralph Egerton. His brother Clement 
she also regarded very sincerely as a friend, 
while he unaware of her secret betrothal to 
Ralph, wildly loved her with all the ardor of 
his soul. He had never spoken, or even so 
much as allow a whisper of his sentiment 
for her to escape him. There was some- 
thing in her manner that repelled a confes- 
sion whenever such a thought was in his 

mind, and a distant reserve in her deport- 
ment with him that chilled the thought of 
anything like a closer intimacy. 

Clement Egerton was blind, in a mesg . 
to what others saw plainly. He waa it is 
true, fully aware of his brother’s attatldent 
for Miss Witherbee, but what he could not, 
or would not discover, was that his atten- 
tions met with any more encouragement’ 
from her than his own. > 

With his father, Clement was very notic- 
ably the favorite. Beside being the elder 
son, there were other little matters that had 
prejudiced the father’s attachment. Clement 
had somehow escaped all these youthful fol- 
lies which are the source of so much annoy- 
ance to the parent, and often, eventually, to 
the perpetrator also, and had deported him- 
self with credit wherever he had been, and 
graduated with honor at Harvard. Ralph, 
unfortunately, had not escaped scathless, as 
had his brother, because he had not the sta- 
bility of character, his father said; but that 
may or may not have been the case. At all 
events, his peccadilloes had cost the old gen- 
tleman quite a considerable amount in the 
aggregate, judged by his stern manner of 
thinking, though the truth but a trifle to a 
man in his circumstances. Furthermore, 
Clement had developed a decided liking for 
business pursuits, while Ralph’s tendencies 
were altogether in another direction. The 
result was that Mr. Egerton senior gave the 
entire management of his property into the 
hands of his eldest son, who conducted af- 
fairs so admirably as to wholly relieve his 
father from all feeling of concern or respon- 
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sibility regarding his investments, and indeed 
all anxiety whatever. In the meantime 
Ralph, quite to his father’s disgust, had con- 
stituted himself decidedly a young man of 
leisure; and under these circumstances, and 
with his old-fashioned ideas of a young 
man’s having an occupation, it was not sur- 
prising the old gentleman had formed so 
strong a preference for his eldest son. 

* This was briefly the position of affairs at 
the time when we discover the family at 
home on the day subsequent to the interview 
described in the opening chapter. It was 
during a visit of Mrs. Witherbee and her 
daughter, who paid the family lengthy visits 
twice a year. It was on Marcia’s account. 
Isabel was so very pleasant and desirable a 
companion for her. 

Mrs. Witherbee bad, previous to this last 
visit, disclosed to her daughter, in what she 
considered a very delicate way, her intentions 
and aspirations with regard to the position 
of mistress of Mr. Egerton’s elegant home. 
Isabel Witherbee had been greatly surprised 
and very far from pleased at the intelligence. 

** Surely you do not fancy, my dear,” Mrs. 
Witherbee had said, “‘ because you are just 
in the first love experience of your life time, 
that I am too old or faded to think of mar- 
riage ? ” 

The lady was exceedingly well preserved 
—she was not old by any means, indeed, as 
the world goes, many would have considered 
her mature style of beauty far preferable to 
the youthful loveliness and freshness of her 
daughter. Certainly there were no traces 
visible, in the rich crimson of her cheeks and 
the haughty flash of her dark eyes, of time’s 
imperishable pencilings. Mrs. Witherbee 
was aware of this, and it may have been, 
that, in speaking as she did, she expected to 
call ‘forth an honest compliment from her 
daughter’s lips. 

“No,” Isabel answered her, thoughtfully. 
** But poor papa, I cannot bear to think of 
another as occupying his place.’ 

* But surely, my child, you cannot expect 
me to always remain inconsolable, deeply as 
Ihave loved your father,” said the elder 
lady, somewhat annoyed by her daughter’s 
objection, and speaking with some asperity. 

** You will remember your father has been 
eight years dead.” 

“I know, mamma, the world sanctions 
such things; I know it would be considered 
perhaps, a most desirable connection,” her 
daughter said, with some hesitation; ‘‘ but to 


me there is something very unpleasant in 
the thought of such a marriage.”’ 

Isabel Witherbee was young and had ro- 
mantic ideas; she did not believe in second 
marriages. Her mother was far from pleased 
at her objections, but found it impossible to 
shake her opinions. She finally contented 
herself with the information given in rather 
a sarcastic tone—“‘ that she would get over 
her absurd notions when a few years older,” 

The conversation was not resumed be- 
tween them, but upon the first day of their 
arrival at the Egertons, Isabel noticed some- 
thivg in her mother’s manner towards Mr. 
Egerton that she was surprised she had 
not rightly interpreted before. 

The family group was a suggestive one, on 
this evening that we firstobserve them. Mr, 
Egerton, sitting near the table in the centre 
of the room, partly occupied with his news- 
paper, while Mrs, Witherbee sits near, atri- 
fle of needle-work in her hands and convers- 
ing occasionally in asubdued tone with the 
gentleman. Isabel Witherbee is at the piano 
idly toying with the keys, but not playing, 
while Ralph bends impressively over her, 
murmuring some pleasant compliment in her 
ear which causes ber to lower her head while 
the happy blushes play upon her rounded 
cheek. 

Clement Egerton stands aloof from the 
rest in the shadow of the window drapery, 
glowering jealously from beneath his 
pressed brows at the group at the piano, 
Marcia sits a little apart from her father 
Mrs. Witherbee, attentively observing 
while pretending to be occupied with tm 
book in her hand. 

She rises, finally, and goes over to where 
he is standing. 

*“ Clement,’’ she said, softly, as she came 
up and drawing him further into the win- 
dow recess; ‘* you are displaying your feel 
ings too plainly. All would presently have 
observed you asI havedone. I understand 
it all—Isabel. Can you not conceal your 
annoyance ?”’ 

Clement Egerton stammered in replying 
to his sister’s words. She had spoken #0 
suddenly and so plainly that it had thrown 
him into a moment’s awkward embarrass 
ment. 

‘Marcia, what nonsense you are talking,” 
he said, endeavoring at last to say something, 
‘‘ Do you fancy me enamored of Miss Wither 
bee? She is very pretty, I 1 keer 
but your brother has not ”—— 


‘ 


treats 


* Clement, do not deny the truth,” his sis- 
ter interrupted, gravely. ‘‘ I know that you 
are attached tolsabel. I have known it this 
long time. But can you not see that she 
loves Ralph ?” 

The frown on Clement Egertons face 
deepened as he answered, sullenly:— 

‘No; she does not love him! She may 
coquette with him lightly, but I tell you she 
can’t love Ralph Egerton!” 

“My brother do not decieve yourself 
longer with this fancy,” Marcia said quietly 
but decidely. ‘“‘ You must conquer this 
feeling. She loves Ralph.” 

She left him as she spoke, not wishing to 
hear his reply, if indeed he contemplated 
making any, and quietly resumed her book. 

Presently, Clement silently and sullenly 
crossed the room and left the apariment. 


CHAPTER 


ALICE MORTON AND HER PERSECUTOR. 
HORACE PIERMONT. 


LLUSION was made to Alice Heath in 
the first chapter. It may be as well 
here to explain that Ralph Egerton’s sur- 
mises regarding Mr. Piermont and herself 
were by no means so wide of the truth as his 
friend Thornton had supposed. It is true 
Mr, Piermont had persuaded her into many 
things which her better nature told her were 
not exactly right, but on one point she had 
been firm. Mr. Piermont could persuade 
her to leave her home with him only as his 
wife. 

She had, however, so far yielded to his 
wishes as to promise to conceal from every- 
one the fact of her being his wife until he 
gave her permission to disclose it. And the 
better to preserve this secret she had further 
consented to allow him to represent himself 
as a Mr. Morton, and herself as his wife as- 
suming the name also. 

He had procured for her suitable accom- 
modations in a pleasant locality at the out- 
skirts of the city, where for a time she had 
been undeniably happy. Mr. Piermont was 
the most considerate of husbands, and grat- 
ified her every wish, and though he was 
absent from the city—on business, as he 
explained—a great deal of the time, he was, 
bod co return, as affectionate as she could 


It was not long, however, before the 
thoughts of her peculiar and unpleasant posi- 
tion began to annoy her and she found 
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herself desiring an explanation of Mr. Pier- 
mont’s treatment of her. She was his wife, 
why should he wish to conceal the fact from 
the world? Who was her husband? She 
knew absolutely nothing about him or his 
affairs. She had married him secretly with- 
out her parent’s knowledge orconsent. She 
knew they would have objected without first 
knowing something more of him and his 
connections, and, almost unwisely, she 
thought now, she had permitted herself to 
be guided by him rather than them. 

It could certainly be no good motive, she 
felt, he had for this singular secrecy, and she 
ruminated upon the matter until she tor- 
tured herself into all kinds of vague fears 
and terrors. She questioned him kindly but 
eagerly upon his next coming, but he treated 
the affair in a most unsatisfactory way, and 
avoided giving her any direct replies to her 
questions, answering her evasively and plain- 
ly showing his annoyance at her reiterated 
inquiries. 

It was at this time, when it would seem to 
make her position all the more uncomfort- 
able, she encountered an adventure anything 
but pleasant, and which rendered her still 
more uneasy than before. 

When returning to her home one evening 
just at dusk, having been out to make a few 
slight purchases, she became aware that she 
was being followed by a man. She quick-- 
ened her footsteps but was annoyed to find 
those of her follower were accelerated also. 
She now moderated her pace so as to allow 
the person to pass if he would, but such, it 
seemed, was by no means his intention. He 
allowed himself to come up with her, and 
then with the coolest assurance imaginable, 
accosted her. 

‘*Good-evening—Mrs. Morton, or Pier- 
mont, I believe,’’ he said, with a concealed 
sneer in his tone; ‘* or Miss Morton—which 
is it?” 

“Sir! Will you leave me. I donot know 
you,”’ said Alice, indignantly, though quail- 
ing inwardly with some undefiled dread. 

‘*No; I didn’t suppose youknew me. Mr. 
Piermont—I beg his pardon, Mr. Morton, 
however, knows me very well. I am his 
confidential friend. Mr. Kenshawe, is my 
name. Just mention that you met me—he 
will remember me. I have heard a good 
deal about the little beauty whom Piermont 
kept caged out here in this retired locality, 
and now I get aclose view I find the original 
even more beautiful than the description, [ 
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did catch a glimpse of you once before, in 
his company, but did not see you distinctly, 
but even that passing glance was sufficient 
to make a deep impression.” 

Alice hurried forward with increased 
speed. She saw now that the man was 
intoxicated, and she trembled with terror. 

“Hold on, my beauty. No particular 
haste,”’ said the man, catching her sleeve. 
She gave a suppressed cry and sprang aside. 

** Release my arm, sir,’’? she said, in ill 
concealed agitation. ‘If you are my hus- 
band’s friend you have no right to persecute 
me in this way. He shall hear of this, and 
will teach you the respect due to his wife.” 

wife! Ha, ha! That’s good!” 
laughed the man. ‘ Do you think that non- 
sense will decieve me? Why, he is now 
about to be married toanother lady. Come, 
I’ve taken a fancy to you, now he’s going to 
marry, he’ll most likely set you adrift. 1 
haven’t as much money, perhaps, as he, but 
then you’ll see more of it. I’m tipsy, to- 
night, but Harry Kenshaw’s a different man 
when he’s sober. I’m a gentleman, and I’ll 


make alady of you, not cage you up as 
Piermont does, as if he’s afraid someone 
would steal his pretty bird ’’>—— 


** Great heaven! must I listen to this man. 

Will no one help me? Help! Help!” she 
cried, with what strength her terror had left 
her. 

A man’s footfalls responded coming down 
the street. 

What in the fiend’s namdare you doing?” 
exclaimed her tormentor. ‘‘ Do you wish to 
rouse the neighborhood ?”’ 

The form of a man approaching she recog- 
nized, with a cry of relief, as that of her 
husband. She ran breathless into his arms. 

* Save me, Horace, from this man!” she 
cried, almost fainting in his embrace. 

Piermont stepped forward, and, lifting his 
cane, struck the other a sharp blow across 
the face, which sent him almost senseless 
upon the ground. 

** Kenshawe!’’ said Piermont, in a tone 
of surprise, as he saw for the first time the 
other’s face. Has tbat fellow crossed my 
path again.” 

** Who is he?” asked Alice, as he con- 
ducted her quickly away. 

“Let us not speak of him,” returned 
Piermont, and preserved a silence until they 
were within their own home. 

did that man say to you?” he 
then asked, sharply. 
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“QO Horace, he said so many dreadful 
things!’ she answered, with a shudder, 
“Tell me, what did he mean? He said I 
was not your wife.”’ 

villain!’’ returned Piermont, an- 
grily. ‘* But you did not let his ridiculous 
stories trouble you.” 

‘** Horace, there is something behind this,” 
she said, gravely, and with a troubled ex- 
pression upon her face. ‘* What did that 
man mean by saying I was not your wife. 
He said you were about marrying another. 
What does this mean, Horace ?”’ 

‘¢] cannot pretend to explain his raving,” 
said Piermont, impatiently. ‘‘He meant 
nothing except to terrify you.” 

‘There is something tells me there was 
some cause for his words more than this,” 
she said, in agitation. ‘There is a reason 
for your keeping our marriage and myself in 
this obscurity; there must be a motive, and 
no good one, for this secrecy. That there 
was some truth in this man’s etory looks 
reasonable. 1 will know the cause of your 
singular treatment of me. I am determined 
to learn what foundation this person hai for 
his words.” 

** What will you do?” asked Piermont, 
vainly endeavoring to conceal his uneasiness, 

‘*T will learn if there is a lady whom you 
are decieving, as the man’s words implied. 
I was but a poor girl when you married me, 
Horace Piermont, and I know you belong to 
a class that would not recognize me. It is | 
possible you have repented your hasty mar 
riage and have since met one who but for 
me you would make your wife. If this be 
so, and you are contemplating a crime, it is 
my duty, for her sake as well as your own, 
to prevent it. I have suspected something 
of this for some time, and now I am con- 


_vinced that it is true.’’ 


“You had best be governed by me, and 
remain as you are,’ said her husband, 
sternly. ‘‘ You might learn some things 
that would be unpleasant to yourself. Think 
no more of this villain’s speeches, he shall 
not annoy you again. He shall recieve @ 
lesson for this.” 

‘*T know not what you would intimate a8 
the consequences to myself, but my determi 
nation is taken,” said Alice Piermont firmly. 
‘I will learn the full extent ot your im 
tended villany.”’ 

“I have told you, you had best take 00 
rash steps! I see you have at last made the 
discovery I have endeavored to hide from 
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you,” said Piermont quite calmly, but with 
a suppressed determination in his voice. 
“ But let me inform you that you are power- 
less to thwart my intentions.” 

‘“*Whatdoyoumean. Iam your wife’’—— 

** Don’t flatter yourself,” interrupted Pier- 
mont, quietly. 

‘‘ Horace Piermont, what do you mean?” 
asked Alice, trembling with agitation, and 
her terrors almost taking away her breath. 

‘I mean simply,” returned Piermont, 
coolly, ‘* that you have no proof whatever of 
our marriage! You have no certificate of 
the ceremony, and the clergyman who per- 
formed it has since died. Surely fortune 
favorsme. I shall marry Eva Rutledge, you 
see, notwithstanding all you can do, my 
dear.” 

He set his teeth hard together as he made 
this last assertion, and looked at her with an 
expression in his eyes under which she 
recoiled. 

She gazed at him a moment in blank 
amazement, before she could comprehend 
the true position in which she stood; and 
then, as the terrible truth burst upon her, 
her strength seemed to desert her and she 
sank to the floor in a death-like swoon. 

Mr. Piermont summoned a servant to her 
assistance, and then left the house and took 
a car for the city. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CLUB HOUSE, 


ALPH EGERTON had permitted him- 
self of late to be pursuaded into rather 
a reckless degree of gaming, even for a 
young man in his position. He had for some 
time indulged to a greater or less extent in 
play, but it was only since forming the ac- 
quaintance of aceriain Mr. Kenshawe (the 
identical person who so distinguished him- 
self in the last chapter), that he had by de- 
grees permitted himself to stake such con- 
siderable amounts as of late. 

The mania was growing upon him; it was 
observed by more than one. Pierce Thorn- 
ton spoke to him of it, told him he was 
acting foolishly and entangling himself. He 
had already borrowed largely. 

Mr. Egerton would not have visited a no- 
torious gaming house—the society of such 
places was not what he cared to cultivate. 
The persons with whom he played were gen- 
tlemen, not professional sharpers, who lived 
by their wits; or at least, he had the guaran- 


tee of the house in which he met them, of 
their respectability. None but gentlemen of 
property and good standing in society had 
the entree of the ‘‘ Budillion Club.”’ 

Ralph Egerton was not aware who had 
first introduced Mr. Kenshawe at the club, 
but to him the mere fact of his presence 
there was sufficient credentials of his re- 
spectability. And mo-eover Mr. Kenshawe 
had the outward appearance and air of a 
well-bred gentleman, aud that in itself would: 
have deceived more than Mr. Egerton. 

On the particular evening that we invite 
the reader’s presence at the Budillion Club 
House, Ralph Egerton had been playing 
with rather ill luck, while the complacent 
Mr. Kenshawe had been appropriating the 
other’s losses with the coolest indifference 
imaginable. Mr. Thornton had been watch- 
ing the course of affairs for some time, and 
with considerable uneasiness. He saw that 
his friend was losing heavily, and observed 
that he played nervously. When an oppor- 
tunity offered he took occasion to draw his 
friend aside, and endeavored to dissuade him 
from any further folly. He saw plainly the 
tendency of affairs, and was assured his 
friend would not be able to retrieve his 
losses. 

‘Ralph, what is it possesses you to play 
with this man ?”’ he asked anxiously. 

‘* He has the very devil’s luck! ”’ ejaculated 
Egerton, sullenly. 

‘* Why then persist in thrusting yourself 
deeper into the mire? Will you not drop 
this thing heré ?”’ said his friend. 

‘* It has gone too far for that, Thornton,” 
replied Ralph, desperately. ‘I have already 
involved myself to such an extent that un- 
less I can retrieve a portion of what is gone, 
my father must know what I havedone. It 
can be no worse than that in any case, and 
I am determined to-night to recover myself 
or hazard a still deeper failure.” 

‘* Ralph, | seriously believe this man to be 
a sharper!” declared Thornton. ** No one 
here knows anything of him. He has in 
some way pushed himself into society, bug I 
am convinced he is an imposter. * Will you 
not desist now? I will give you all the as- 
sistance at my command. Withdraw before 
it is too late.’’ 

‘* It is too late already,”’ said Ralph, gloom- 
ily. ‘‘ [thank you for your friendly offer, 
but it is impossible to escape, now, unless I 
rescue myself through a turn of fortune.” 
He smiled gravely as he spoke, and Thornton 
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saw that he was feeling almost disheartened, 
but knew it would be useless to persuade 
him further while in his present reckless and 
dispirited mood. 

The result of that evening’s madness was 
that when at last he rose from the table to 
take his leave, he had become a loser to an 
amount whose magnitude terrified him and 
quite appalled his friend, when he learned 
the true aggregate of his losses and indebted- 
ness. 

“Rather a frown Dame Fortune has had 
for you, Mr. Egerton, to-night,” Mr. Ken- 
shawe said lightly, but with a hidden sneer 
that stung Ralph to the quick. 

He retorted sharply. Thornton’s opinion 
of the man had within the last hour become 
his own also, and he spoke his feelings reck- 
lessly. 

**Had [ been playing with a gentleman I 
might think so,” he said, pale with passion. 
** But I learned too late that you are nothing 
better than a gambler! ” 

** You are excited, Ralph,’’ said Thornton, 
quickly. 

He was surprised an instant later to find 
that Kenshawe did not resent the words. 

“ Rather hard names, Mr. Egerton, but I 
don’t regard the taunt as I should but for 
your present excitement,” he answered 
quite coolly. ‘I don’t wish you, however, 
to be longer victimized as you have been. I 
may be all you think me, but I am not your 
greatest enemy. Would you credit my 
words, if I told you I was paid to ruin you, 
as [have done? Was hired to bring about 
the very snare into which you have now 
fallen ?”’ 

“* You confess, then, you are an imposter, 
and not what you are represented!”’ gasped 
Ralph Egerton, suddenly. 

“Yes; and the paid accomplice of your 
brother!’ returned Kenshawe. ‘It is he 
who has brought about your ruin, in order to 
further his own schemes with your father. 
He has paid me well, and I have made a 
handsome thing from you besides. I have 
carried out his plans to the end, and now I 
disclose to*you the real viper that has stung 
you!” 

*“*My God! Can this man speak the 
truth?” eried Egerton, overcome by the 
revelation he had made. ‘‘ But what was 
your object in betraying him now?” he 
asked, suddenly. 

** Well, because I liked you,’ returned the 
man calmly. ‘I was down, and he offered 


me money to do this thing. He took advan- 
tage of my poverty, and now my own feel- 
ings prompt me to reveal him to you, that 
you may save yourself, if there be yet 
time.” 

‘Thornton, what do you think of this 
tale?’? asked Ralph, turning to him. The 
three were alone. 

“T can scarcely realize it, but it looks 
strangely like a revelation. It was Clement 


that obtained this man access here,’ returned . 


his friend. ‘‘ It was that which blinded me 
to the possibility of his being what pe. 
proved to be the case.” 

“Had you but told me before!” said 
Ralph. “I did not know that he and 
Ciement were acquainted.” 

‘* Tt was represented that he was a gentle- 


man from the South, and that Clement in-~ 


troduced him at the solicitation of a friend,” 
said Thornton. ‘‘ Indeed, I was by no means 
certain that your brother knew anything of 
him after all.” 


“It is like him!” said Ra'ph, bitterly, 


could scarce believe it at first.” 
‘* How well he has accomplished his ends, 


you may judge,” said Kenshawe, “when [I 


tell you your father’s lawyer left a will with 


him to-day, which conveys the property to 
Clement and ignores you. It now awaits 


only his signature! ”’ 

‘¢ The creeping villain! ” ejaculated Ralph. 
** As for you his tool! I suppose I should 
be in a measure thankful even for this tardy 
revelation. Shall I see you again?” 


“I report to your brother to-morrow,” — 


replied Kenshawe, apparently not at all 
angered at the others manner of addressing 
him, and mode of treating his unsought 
friendship. But inwardly the man cursed 
him for the contempt with which he openly 
treated him. 

‘** Let me see you then,” said Ralph, turn- 
ing to leave. 

He had just time to catch the late train 


which left that evening, and was soon on his — 


way homeward. 

Kenshaw intended leaving in the morn- 
ing train, and accordingly they parted at the 
door of the club house. 

“Is this the way he treats my friend- 
ship ?”” muttered Kenshawe to himself; “I 
will yet make you repent your haughty inso- 
lence, Mr. Ralph Egerton. You're n0 
better than your brother, He treats me a8 
he would a dog! You're a pair out of the 
same nest, but I’ll be even with you yet! ” 


ep 


CHAPTER V. 


THE RUTLEDGES. 


VA RUTLEDGE was the elder of the 
two daughters, and was a young lady 

of great.personal attractions as well as an 
heiress of no small pretentions. She natur- 
ally had many admirers, but she had smiled 
only upon Horace Piermont. They were en- 
gaged, and her parents were highly pleased 


- with the young gentleman for a prospective 


son-in-law. 

Mr. John Rutledge’s younger daughter 
was a Miss Cecile Rutledge, a very flighty 
and piquant young lady of sixteen, and very 
different from her superb sister—though no 
less attractive in her way—and quite often 
shocked that lady’s nice ideas of decorum by 
her vivacity. 

The Rutledges resided in a handsome swell 
front house on Mount Vernon street, in the 
sitting-room of which we find the Misses 
Rutledge one afternoon a few days previous 
to the incidents just related. They had 
given a party the evening before which had 
been a decidedly brilliant event, and had 
brought their host of friends together most 
pleasantly. They had been conversing of 
this on the afternoon that we drop in upon 
them, and both seemed fully gratified with 
the manner in which it had passed off. Ce- 
cile was relating a little episode of the affair 
to her sister, who was listening rather indif- 
ferently—though perhaps her indifference 
was in a measure assumed. 

Her manner of introducing the subject 


had been the follewing:— 


* Now, Eva, it’s of no use telling me any 
longer that Pierce Thornton isn’t in love 
with you!” 

This was certainly rather a startling way 
of opening the conversation, but did not evi- 
dently have a very marked impression upon 
the lady to whom the words were addressed. 

“ Don’t be ridiculous,”’ was all the response 
she deigned to make. 

“He scarcely took his eyes from you, 
when he thought he was unobserved,” Ce- 
cile went on, not chilled in the least by her 
sister’s manner of treating her words: 
“And after supper when they were dancing 
@ waltz, I had gone into the conservatory for 
a moment just to recover my breath—only 
fancy my sitting still during a waltz!—when 
somebody came and leaned against the door. 


It was Mr, Thornton, and there was another 
gentleman with him. 
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‘*¢ Fortunate fellow—that Piermont,’ the 
other one said. ‘ He quite “shines to ad- 
vantage ”’ to-night,’ he quoted and laughed. 

*** Yes; he appreciates his position,’ Mr. 
Thornton answered. 

‘**T say, he rather cut off any apltenetions 
you may have had in that quarter,’ the other 
gentleman said next in a jesting tone. 

‘**¢ Yes; nipped them in the bud,’ Thornton 
laughed, and though he said it lightly, I 
could tell he felt pained at the others jest. 

‘** Thornton, you’ll have to console your- 
self with Miss Cecile,’ was the next pleasant 
remark of his gossiping friend.” 

Miss Rutledge looked interested as her sis- 
ter made this announcement. 

*** Not any, thank you,’ Thornton said.” 
(Cecile Rutledge said this rather spitefully.) 

““* Vivacity is a very nice thing in its 
place, but nothing of Cecile forme. But I 
don’t for a moment imagine she’d have me, 
if I wanted her.’ ; 

** Yes, he had the decency to say that,” 
parenthesized Cecile. ‘I’m glad he didn’t 
carry his conceit so far as to repenene me as 
languishing for him.” 

Her sister laughed again in a highly 
amused fashion. 

‘¢ Did his friend make any reply to that ? ” 
she a:ked. 

“Yes. ‘Candidly, I don’t think she - 
would,’ he said. You may believe I thanked 
him from my heart for that speech. 

***Indeed! Well, you’re not particular 
how you cut into a fellow’s pride, are you?’ 
Mr. Thornton said, jokingly. ‘ But the an- 
tipathy is mutual with the second Mr. Rut- 
ledge and myself, so there’ll be no hearts 
broken.’”’ 

Cecile Rutledge repeated this with what 
her sister thought rather uncalled-for em- 
phasis, and with an angry flash in her eyes 
that plainly showed the gentleman’s words 
had struck her anything but pleasantly. ; 

‘*] could have given him a good shaking 
for that! ” she exclaimed, resentfully. 

**T don’t doubt it,”’ said her sister, sarcas- 
tically. ‘Is that all?” 

** Not quite. Mr. Thornton’s companion 
smilingly thought it a pity, suggested that 
Mies Cecile Rutledge would bring the man 
she married a handsome dowery. Mr. 
Thornton was ‘too scruplous for that, you 
know’ and thought it not probable that there 
would be any match come of it. They 
strolled away then, and I went round the 
other way and entered the room on the 
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other side. I hoped to see who his compan- 
ion was, but when I came in Mr. Thornton 
was alone.” 

** Well, you certainly ought to be thankful 
that Mr. Thornton is too honorable to seek 
you from a mercenary motive, suggested 
Eva, with a shade of mischief lurking in her 
tones. 

‘**You need not be sarcastic, Miss Rut- 
ledge.”’ her sister retorted. ‘I believe you 
enjoy my annoyance. To think he should 
love you and utterly despise me when I ”»—— 

““When you are ready to fall into his 
arms,” laughed Eva. ‘“ Now, Cecile, I 
think you are acting very foolishly. I 
neither believe Mr. Thornton to be in love 
with me, nor do I think he has so hearty a 
hatred for you as you seem to imagine.”’ 

This afforded very little comfort to Miss 
Cecile, and the subject was not con- 
tinued. 

The Rutledges were a very wealthy family, 
though not purse-proud or aristocratic in 
their ideas as is the case with very rich peo- 
ple generally. Mr. Rutledge was a man still 
in business; to tell the truth, that was the 
only element in which he could live, and a 
life of indolence would have been most un- 


congenial tohim. To be sure, he did not 
_ now burden himself with the cares of busi- 
ness as formerly, he had left that to his 
associates, but he kept himself conversant 
with the course of trade, and was always to 
be found at his counting-house from ten to 


two. His family mingled in the first society 
in the city, and borrowed, perhaps, a trifle 
more of its frivolity than could have ever 
made an impression upon Mr. Rutledge. 
But still they had also his liberal ideas, which 
had gained for him during his lifetime the 
reepect of all with whom he was asso- 
ciated. 

It is strange that a man of his penetration 
should have been so duped by a person of 
Horace Piermont’s stamp, but such was the 
case. He looked upon the young man asa 
most desirable companion for his daughter, 
and had watched with pleasure their grow- 
ing attachment for each other. He knew the 
Piermonts to be a highly respectable family, 
and it was that, ina measure, which blinded 
him to the man’s true character. And Pier- 
mont had also carried himself in a faultless 
manner in all his associations with him and 
the family. He was, ere long to learn the 
truth regarding him, in a manner that would 
seriously shock his sensitive feelings. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A TRAGEDY. 


W HEN Ralph Egerton reached his home, 

he saw by the light in his brother’s 
study that Clement had not yet retired. He, 
however, did not at once ; roceed thither, but 
turned his footsteps in the direction of the 
library. He entered and carefully locked the 
door behind him. Going to a secretary that 
stood in a recess on one side, he opened a 
drawer, and taking from it a key proceeded 
to unlock a small safe which was placed 
against the wall. He thrust his hand into 
one of the pigeon-holes and drew forth sev- 
eral papers. The first was enclosed in an 
envelope. He took this, which was a largey 
legal looking document, and glanced at it. — 

** Yes; I thought it would be here, if any- 
where,”’ he said, as he saw it was the paper 
he had come in searchof. He turned it over 
and glanced at the bottom. ‘ It is as the 
man Kenshawe said, it wants only the signa- 
ture. Now to see if it be of the character 
he represented.”” He ran hastily over the 
lines, and presently exclaimed with a mut- 
tered curse. ‘* Yes; here are the words, 
*To my eldest son, Clement,’ he would cast 
me off without a penny! No,” he added; 
bitterly, as he glanced further down the 
sheet, ‘‘‘and to Ralph, my younger son, £ 
do give and bequeath the sum of ten thou 
sanddollars.’ Ten thousand dollars! A pale 
try pittance for me, while Clement he would 
make a Croesus! This is your work, my 
worthy brother! But it is not too late y 
to disclose your plotted villany! The world 
shall know your baseness and my father shall 
see the viper that he has cherished! The 
man he has preferred to me, because I have 
thoughtlessly squandered a few hundredsy 
Yes; lost it where he had plotted to havé 
me snared. Thank fortuve, Thornton wasa@ 
witness to all the man said, and can substan- 
tiate my story, if Kenshawe is not forth- 
coming. And now, Mr. Clement Egerton, 
I think your scheme is about to bring its 
just reward!” 

He hastily replaced the document, relo¢ 
the safe and restored the key to its right 
place, then extinguishing the light, left the 
room. 

He went at once to his brother’s study. 
He entered without knocking, and discov- 
ered Clement sitting before the fire which 
smouldered in the grate, his eyes fixed upoa 
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the coals and himself evidently lost in med- 
itation. He started nervously at the open- 
ing of the door, but seeing who it was, 


‘recovered himself, 


“Ralph? You have returned, then. I 
thought you would remain in the city,” 

Ralph stepped forward till he stood close 
beside the other’s chair. 

‘Clement Egerton,’’ he said, in a voice of 
suppressed passion, while every vestige of 
color deserted his face. ‘‘ Your trickery, 
and scheming is discovered! I know all that 
you have done to secure this property! The 
man Kenshawe has betrayed your secret, 
and in the presence of witnesses, and to- 
morrow our fath< rsh know your baseness.”” 

Kenshawe betrayed—impossible! ”’ ejac- 
ulated Clement, rising quickly to his feet, 
while his face suddenly became as pale as 
that of his brother. 

“Not impossible!’ returned Ralph, bit- 
terly, ‘‘ You connived with a villain and he 
treated the trust you reposed in him as a 
villain will, He has dealt with you much in 
the same way that’ your own black heart 
would have treated me, bad your scheme 
been permitted to bring the result you have 
desired! But this man’s rascality is not to 
be compared with the monstrous baseness 
that could contrive the ruin of your own 
brother. Though you have in a measure 
succeeded in your plans, your own confusion, 
when I shall to-morrow reveal to our father 
your true character, will be ten fold greater 
than mine! Seen in our true light, my char- 
acter will be spotless in comparison with 
yours! The blow you have designed for me 
shall fall with accumulated weight upon your 
own head!” 

“Never!” exclaimed Clement, fiercely. 

Quicker than lightning he sprang at his 
brother’s throat, with a knjfe held aloft in 
his hand. 

Ralph was wholy unprepared, but retreated 
astep and caught the uplifted wrist in his 
own righthand. There was astruggle which 
ended in Ralph’s wrenching the weapon 
from his brother and flinging it toa distant 
part of the room; he forced him down into 
the chair from which he had risen. 

“Villain, would you add murder to your 
other crimes! It seems there is no deed too 
base for your blackened soul,”” exclaimed 
Ralph, disdainfully. ‘I have discovered 
you none too soon.”’ 

Clement was whiter than death and trem- 
bling with baffled rage and confusion. 


‘* Ralph Egerton, you triumph now, but 
by the God above us, you shall repent the 
words you have spoken this night.” 

‘I do not fear you,’’ said Ralph, calmly. 
‘*The same just power that has now over- 
taken you, will protect me from any future 
injufy you may attempt upon me.” 

At this moment the door was thrown vio- 
lently open, and Mr. Edward Egerton, in 
great agitation entered, followed by Mrs. 
Witherbee and Isabel. They had been sit- 
ting in the evening sitting-room, having not 
yet retired, when the sound of the brother’s 
voices in angry altercation reached them, 
and they had hastened to learn the cause of 
the quarrel. Marcia had retired some time 
before, so had heard nothing of the affair. 

As they entered the room the scene that 
met their eyes, was one that at once con- 
vinced them of the truth of their conjectures. 
It was evident the brothers had had a vio- 
lent dispute. The moment before entering 
they had heard Ralph’s voice in sharp 
accents of anger, and as Mr. Egerton swung 
open the door, they saw the two men stand- 
ing close together, for*-Clement had again 
risen, glaring fiercely into each other’s faces, 
both paler than death, and Clement violently 
trembling by the force of his agitation; 
Ralph calmer, and seeming to tower above 
him in his superior strength and the tumult 
of his anger. 

‘*What—what has happened?” gasped 
the old gentleman, agitatedly. ‘* My sons, 
what is the meaning of this strife?” 

Neither answered him at once, while the 
ladies looked on with terrified and curious 
faces. 

‘“* Answer me,” repeated the father in 
extreme excitement, and grasping at the 
edge of a table for support. ‘* What is the 
cause of this disturbance.” 

**You shall learn it all to-morrow,” an- 
swered Ralph, calmly. ‘I am not now ina 
condition to impart it, neither are you to 
recieve it. It will be useless to look to my 
brother as he will make noexplanation. Be 
content to await to-morrow.” 

Ralph waited not for a reply to this or fur- 
ther questioning, but turned and strode from 
the room. 

It was as he had said, his father found it 
impossible to extort any satisfactory reply 
from Clement. 


It was morning at the home of the Eger- 
tons, and with it came a discovery that sent 
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a thrill of horror to the stoutest heart among 
its occupants. 

Neither of the brothers made their ap- 
pearance at the breakfast-table. Ralph de- 
scended later, however, and breakfasted 
alone. Clement lingered, and the father 
was somewhat annoyed and surprised at the 
delay. No one was sent to summon him, as 
Mr. Egerton thought it probable he had 
some good reason for remaining. 

It was not until a gentleman called at the 
house to see him—Mr. Kenshawe, who had 
come from the city on the morning train— 
that a servant was at last sent to his room. 

He returned with a blanched and terrified 
face, and gasped out in a voice of abject fear, 
which startled those present in a manner 
that only such an announcement can move 
the hearer:— 

*“*O Mr. Egerton—Mr. Clement! He has 
been murdered! ”’ 

“Good God, man! Have you lost your 
wits?” Edward Egerton ejaculated spring- 
to his feet. 
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In a moment all was confusion. Mr, 
Egerton and his son went at once to the room 
of Clement, followed by Kenshawe and two 
of the men servants. 

The sight that there met their gaze was 
one that well might freeze the blood in their 
hearts. Clement Egerton lay dead upon the 
floor of his room, a ghastly wound in his 
throat, from which the blood had flowed 
down in a sickening pool upon the carpet. 

‘*Myson! Myson!” gasped the old man, 
sinking upon his knees. ‘* Who—who, in 
the name of God, can have done this?” He 
started quickely to his feet again, his hand 
to his head, and turned his face, over which 
an expression of wildest horror had suddenly 
passed, as a remembrance came to him like 
a revelation, upon his son Ralph! 

No—no! ” he cried, sharply. 
no! It cannot—must not be! 
Not he, not he!” 

He staggered forward and fell prone and 
senseless upon the carpet at the feet of 
Ralph. 


** My God, 
Oh, no—no! 


[To be continued.] 


THE SEERESS OF HIGH ROOK. 


By Mary A. Lowell. 


N the very boarders of the sea, at the 
extremity of Marblehead Neck, there 
lived more than a hundred years ago, a poor 
fisherman, named John Diamond. His 
hut stood but a few inches above high-water 
mark; and in the spring his cellar was filled 
to overflowing with the salt water, which 
threatened to carry off the frail tenement 
into the sea. 

Almost the whole of John’s life was passed 
in his boat. Always, when pleasant, he was 
out upon the water; when otherwise, he was 
seated in it, under a rude shed he called his 
boat-house, mending his lines and nets. It 
was all he knew; but his example of always 
keeping to what he knew, and not going 
out of his depths to attempt what he did not, 
might be safely copied by those who ventured 
further, in these days, than small boats 
ought to go. 

If John was a diamond, it was a diamond 
“in the rough;”’ but he was so good in his 
simplicity, that no one could reasonably i | 


fault with him. His wife was a smart, tidy, 
neighborly woman, and more than his equal 
in sense and foresight. If John did catch 
the fish that fed the family, it was her in- 
dustry that provided the clothing; the stout, 
homespun suits being carded, spun, and 
woven by her hands alone. She was some- 
times vexed, sometimes amused, by her hus- 
band’s improvidence, for John cared not to 
lay aside anything for a rainy day; and had 
she not looked out for the future better than 
he did, their old age would have deen all 
rainy days. When he was out at sea, many 
were the hours in which she spun and wove 
for others; carrying her child, little Molly, 
wherever she went. By this, she saved quite 
a little hoard; and when, at last, John 
Diamond’s life-boat was swamped, and his 
life-net broken, she was not obliged to ask 
the “* Mobbleheaders ’’ for a penny, but was 
able to live comfortably in the old hut, or go 
out to such work as she wished—an inde- 
pendent woman. 
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Little Molly Diamond was growing upa 
pretty rosy-cheeked «girl when her father 
died. She had never mixed greatly with 
other children, but had a sort of weird power 
over them in the glance of her eye. Did 
a fisherman’s child intend a mischief to 
orchard or garden, Molly Diamond’s eyes 
would follow him, as if she knew that he was 
going to commit a depredation. When not 
a cloud was in the blue sky, she would warn 
the old fishers that there would be a storm, 
and advise them not to put to sea; and they 
who did not profit by her advice were sure 
to meet with a torn sail—generally a worse 
fate. Before long, she came to be considered 
an oracle, and consulted by all the simple 
villagers. Most of the youthful gallants of 
her own class rather disliked that a woman 
should know so much more than themselves, 
and tried to create a prejudice against her. 

Old Simon Pitcher, her father’s firmest 
friend, now stood in that light to his father- 
less child. ‘‘ Pity,” said sh® old man, that 
all the flauntin’, flacketin’ gals in Mobble- 
head hadn’t the sense of Molly Doimond. 
Moy son Bob loikes her, and I Icike her, and 
we two will stan’ up for John Diomond’s 
choild any day.”’ 

“That’s roighit, matey,’’ chimed in an- 
' other old salt, who had only been waiting a 
decent time to offer his heart, hut, and boat 
to the acceptance of John Diamond’s widow. 

“ Speak a good word for me to Molly, and 
Pll make your case good with her mother, 
Cappen Snow,” said young Bob Pitcher. 

“Ay, ay, lad! does the land lay that 
way ?”’ laughed Snow. ‘ That will I, my 
boy.” 

And the widow Diamond did not scruple 
to accept her husband’s faithful friend; for 
she was always sure that Robert Pitcher was 
determined to cafry Molly away from her, 
and it was to lonely a life to think of—living 
alone in the old hut after all had left it. 

There was a double marriage—mother and 
daughter—on the same night. But public 
opinion seemed to run high against Robert 
Pitcher’s bride; and he removed with her 
to Lynn, not choosing to leave her, during 
a long whaling voyage on which he was soon 
to embark, in the vicinity of enemies. 

The road to High Rock, in Lynn, was then 
& lonely piece of woods—a strange locality 
for a bride to inhabit during the four years 
_ Of her husband’s absence; but it suited 
Robert; and Molly was a stout-hearted, 
courageous woman, and she made no objec- 


tion to it. She lived here alone while he 
was on his voyage, neither going out much 
nor seeking company. A stout dog was her 
protector; and with a nag, on which she 
sometimes rode to Salem market with her 
yarn or cloth, or some eggs and butter; with 
a cow, that supplied her table; poultry and 
pigs—she was quite a thriving farmer, and 
altogether too busy to think of being lone- 
some. She made all her hay, tilled her 
ground, fed her stock; and then, for mere 
amusement, she plied her wheel and loom. 

Robert came home from his four years’ 
cruise, with plently of money; but Molly had 
a nice hoard to show him also. The house 
was fitted up comfortable, a new barn built, 
and more land added to their possessions. 
It was spring when Robert returned, and 
the two worked bravely to plant and sow; 
and nothing sold so well in Salem as the 
productions of Robert Pitcher’s farm. He 
now at Molly’s entreaty, gave up the idea of 
going to sea; although he sometimes looked 
melancholy when gazing on the two enor- 
mous whalebones with which he had dec- 
orated his front door. 

But all earthly happiness has an end; and 
poor Robert seemed, after a year or two, to 
be fast declining. Molly’s mother, Mrs. 
Snow, who was always famous for cough 
syrups, tried her skill in vain. He was past 
all earthly cure. When he died, his widow 


had him buried in a shady spot, where they 


had often walked; and no persuasions could 
induce her to leave the house, or to permit 
any one to live with her. Everything was 
to remain exactly as Robert left it; and here, 
too, she was to stay until some kind hand 
should bury her beneath the tree that shel- 
tered Robert’s grave. 

Many were the calls which she now received 
from the young men of Marblehead, who 
would have been glad to marry Robert 
Pitcher’s youthful widow. Molly turned 
from them coldly, remembering that it was 
by their unkind speeches that her husband 
had exiled her and himself from their native 
town. Neither did the women who now 
visited her from there receive a more 
cordial welcome. She had heard of the 
terrible ride which they had given “old Flud 
Oireson,” for not rescuing the shipwrecked 
fishermen; and she felt that their conduct 
towards the conscience-stricken old man 
was as crucl as it was unwomanly. Had | 
her own mother been one of them, she would 
have disowned her forever; but no—Mrs. 
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Snow would have disdained to assist at such 
a spectacle. So, after a while Molly was 
left to herself. Her mother and step-father 
dying, her ties to Marblehead were all sun- 
dered. She, too, from working too hard in 
the field, became somewhat lame; and then, 
another year, she was unfortunate in her 
crops; and in still another year, her losses 
were considerable in one or two ways. 

The Salem people, missing her nice butter, 
began to find out her abode, to recover her 
marketings; and Molly, who had lately found 
an old book of astrology among her step- 
fathers’s goods, and had taken possession of 
it at her mother’s death, began to amuse 
herself by predicting various fates to her 
visitors. The fame of her prophetic gift 
spread like wildfire, and few left her without 
depositing a fee for what she imparted. 
When she became reduced in health and 
wealth, and with no living thing near her 
but her cat, her hut swarmed with lads and 
lasses, eager to find out their future part- 
ners,—sailors, to ascertain the events of the 
next voyage; and farmers, to hear what 
harvests they were to have. 

In time, there was perhaps no marriage 
formed, no ship launched, no field planted, 
in Essex county, that Molly Pitcher did not 
pronounce a prophecy upon, either directly 
or indirectly. As age enfeebled her frame, 
and drew wrinkles on her cheeks, her claims 
to belief seemed to grow stronger and 
stronger. No turbanded astrologer, with 
all his mystical signs and wonders, and the 
insignia of his science scattered profusely 
around, was ever more potent with his list- 
eners than the gray old tenant of the now 
wild-looking hut at High Rock, over whose 
doorway still hung the two broad whale- 
bones. 

_ Thus she lived on, her fame increasing 
from year to year, until all who started with 
her in the journey of life seemed to have 
fallen before her. Many a heartache, no 
doubt, assailed her; many a memory of 
buried love,—of deep, devoted affection,— 
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that had lain at her bosom’s inmost core for 
years, never again to ripen into a new 
growth, still haunted*her. Of the lonely 
daysand nights, in storms and tempests, when 
no human being thought of climbing to her 
dreary abode, we have no record; but we 
may imagine what her woman’s heart and 
nerves must have struggled with ere she 
could bid them be still. 

She had her quiet home, in which, as if 
hallowed by the presence of the dead, she 
never suffered loud, profane, or angry words 
to be spoken. Her listeners came rever- 
ently, and left her thus also. But when the 
crowd was gone, and she sat in Robert’s own 
chair, and gazed at the gleams of rudy light, 
or at the dark shadows at the other end of 
the room, who can wonder that the poor 
creature conjured up wild visions from the 
ashes of the past? Who can wonder that 
her lonely life, and the sight of Robert’s 
grave, from her window presentedly hourly 
to her view, brought mystic thoughts, and 
dim glimpses into futurity, as she grew 
older? What mind, dwelling constantly 
upon the past, and haunted by the memory 
of a buried love, should, in its very weak- 
ness, anchor itself upon mysticism when all 
other supports are missing? Every breeze 
that circled around High Rock brought to her 
a whisper from the land of spirits. Every 
wild bird’s note sang to her a mystic strain, 
Within her were, doubtless, the elements of 


a rich and rare poetry; and the ideality 


which could not shape itself in any other 
way was expended in prophecies of which 
she did not know the origin, and cared little 
far the fulfillment. 

After long years, in which the doom of 
time came heavily upon the white-haired, 
feeble-limbed woman, the springs of life 
suddenly broke. They who found her dying 
heard but one request from her withered 
lips: ‘*Lay me by Robert.” And kind 
hands lifted up the undergrowth that had 
gathered about the tree, and left the two 
sleeping together. 


‘FLED ARE THE ROSES. 


FLED are the roses, dead are the roses, 
The glow and the glory done; 

And down the hollow the steel-winged swallow 
Has flown the way of the sun. 
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THE FABLE OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


N very ancient times their lived in Thes- 
saly, a king and queen, named Athamas 
and Nephele. They had two children, a boy 
and a girl. After a time Athamas grew in- 
different to his wife, and put her away and 
took another. Nephele suspected danger to 
her children from the influence of the step- 
mother, and took measures to send them out 
of her reach. Mercury assisted her, and 
gave her a ram, with a golden fleece, on 
which she set the two children, trusting that 
the ram would convey them to a place of 
safety. The ram vaulted into the air with 
the children on his back, taking his course 
to the East, till when cros-ing the strait that 
divides Europe and Asia, the girl whose 
name was Helle, fell from his back into the 
sea, which from her was called the Helle- 
spond—now called the Dardanelles. The 
ram coutinued on till he reached the king- 
dom of Colchis, on the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea, where he landed the boy Phryxus, 
who was hospitably received by Eetes, the 
king of the country. Phryxus sacrificed the 
ram to Jupiter, and gave the golden fleece to 
Eetes, who placed it in a consecrated grove, 
under the care of a sleepless dragon. 
Meanwhile in Thessaly in a neighboring 
kingdom to that of Athamas, and ruled over 
by a relation of his, the King Eson, tired of 
the cares of the government, surrendered his 
crown to his brother Pelias, on condition 
that he should hold it only during the min- 
ority of Jason, the son of Eson. When 
Jason was grown up and came to demand 
the crown from his uncle, Pelias pretended 
to be willing to yield it, but at the same 
time suggested to the young man the glorious 
adventure of going in quest of the golden 
fleece, which it was well known was in the 
kingdom of Colchis, and was, as Pelias pre- 
tended, the rightful property of their family. 
Jasou pleased with the thought, forthwith 
made preparations for the expedition. At 
that time, the only species of navigation 
known to the Greeks were small boats or 
¢anoes hollowed out from trunks of trees. 
When Jason employed Argus to build him a 
vessel capable of containing fifty men, it was 
considered a gigantic undertaking. It was 
accomplished, however, and the vessel 
named Argo, from the name of the builder. 


Jason sent his invitation to all the adven- 
turous young men of Greece, and soon 
found himself at the head of a band of bold 
youths. 

The vessel, propelled by oars, for masts 
and sails were not yet invented, left the 
shores of Thessaly and first made land at the 
island of Lemnos, there crossed to Mysia 
and there to Thrace. Here they found the 
sage Phineus, and from him received in- 
struction as to their future course. It seems 
the entrance of the Euxine Sea was impeded 
by two small rocky islands, which floated on 
the surface, and in their tossings occasionally 
came together, crushing and grinding to 
atoms any object caught between them. 
They were called the Symplegades, or Clash- 
ing Islands. Phineus instructed the Argo- 
nauts how to pass this dangerous strait. 
When they reached the islands, they let go 
a dove, which took her way between the 
rocks, and passed in safety, only losing some 
feathers of her tail. Jason and his men 
seized a favorable moment, plied their oars 
with vigor, and passed safe through, though 
the islands closed behind them, and actually 
grazed their stern. They now rowed along 
the shore till they arrived at the eastern end 
of the sea, and landed at the kingdom of 
Colchis. 

Jason made known his message to the 
King Eetes, who consented to give up the 
golden fleece if Jason would yoke to the 
plough two fire-breathing bulls with brazen 
feet, and sow the teeth of the dragon, which 
Cadmus had slain, and from which it was 
well known that a crop of armed men would 
spring up, who would turn their weapons 
against their producer. Jason accepted the 
conditions, and a time was set for making 
the experiment. Previously, however, he 
found means to plead his cause to Medea, 
daughter of the king, and by her aid, for she 
was a potent sorceress, he was furnished 
with a charm, by which he could encounter 
safely the breath of the fire-breathing bulls 
and the weapons of the armed men. 

At the time appointed, the people assem- 
bled at the grove of Mars, and the king 
assumed his royal seat, while the multitude 
covered the hillsides. The brazen-footed 
bulls rushed in, breathing fire from their 
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nostrils, that burned up the herbage as they 
Jason advanced boldly to meet 


them. His friends, the chosen heroes of - 


Greece, trembled to behold him. Regard- 
less of the burning breath, he soothed their 
rage with his voice, patted their necks with 
fearless hand, and adroitly slipped over them 
the yoke, and compelled them to drag the 
plough. The Colchians were amazed; the 
Greeks shouted for joy. Jason next pro- 
ceeded to sow the dragon’s teeth and plough 
them in. And soon the crop of armed men 
sprung up, and wonderful to relate, no 
sooner had they reached the surface than 
they began to brandish their weapons and 
rush upon Jason. The Greeks trembled for 
their hero, and even she who had provided 
him a way of safety and taught him how to 
use it, Medea herself, grew pale with fear. 
Jason for a time kept his assailants at bay 
with his sword and shield, till finding their 
numbers overwhelming, he resorted to the 
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charm which Medea had taught him. Seiz- 
ing a stone he threw it in the midst. of his 
foes. They immediately turned their arms 
against one another, and soon there was not 
one of the dragon’s blood left alive. The 
Greeks embraced their hero, and Medea, if 
she dared, would have embraced him, too. 

It remained to lull to sleep the dragon, 
and this was done by scattering over him a 
few drops of a preparation, which Medea 
had supplied, and which operated like chloro- 
form or sulphuric ether. He snorted once 
or twice, then shut those great round eyes, 
that had never been known to shut before, 
and turned over on his side, fast asleep, 
Jason seized the fleece, and with his friends 
and Medea accompanying, hastened to their 
vessel, before Eetes the king could arrest 
their departure, and made their way back to 
Thessaly, where they arrived safe, and Jason 
delivered the fleece to Pelias, and dedicated 
the Argo to Neptune. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND, AND THE DESCENDANTS OF THE 


MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. 


| HE little colony which sprung from the mutineers 

. and their Tahitian wives awakens a peculiar interest 

f in the minds of all thinking people, who have ever 

fy read of the mutiny and the subsequent fate of that 

~ portion of the mutineers who escaped the penalty of 

the law, by taking refuge on this little island, and 

me, becoming the progenitors of a most remarkable com- 

munity, whose existence completely disproves the 

fm, tenet of anthropologits, that hybrid races deteriorate 

& from generation to generation, and in the long run 
become extinct. 

On our way to New Zealand, we touched and 

passed our New Years’s Day with that portion of 
® the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
B who returned, in 1859, from Norfolk Island, where 
they had been transported at their own request in 
1856 by the British government. 

The Pitcairners make up an interesting com- 
munity; and, although their story is a familiar one, whenever a stray ship touches at 
their home the news it brings of their doings, is hailed with pleasure and perused with 
absorbing interest. 

A century has passed since the Bounty was despatched to the South-sea Islands to 
collect bread-fruit_ and other plants to be naturalized in the West Indies. Her com- 
mander, Lieutenant Bligh, though a good seaman, was a petty tyrant, such as are nOW 
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nearly extinct in the British navy, while the 
crew were in general, as was then often the 
case, the offscourings of the English seaports. 
The Bounty laid at Tahiti for a considerable 
time while the plants were collected and 
shipped. Intercourse with the natives de- 
moralized the crew; and an outburst of 
Bligh’s brutality precipitated the mutiny 
which had been rapidly incubating. The 
leader of the revolt was Fletcher Christian, 
a master’s mate, who was acting lieutenant, 
and of the crew only eighteen remained 
faithful to the captain. The other twenty- 
five—willingly and uawilliongly—threw in 
their lot with the mutinous officer. The 
vessel was captured without bloodshed near 
Tofua, one of the Friendly Islands, and the 
last seen of the Bounty was its heading 
toward the paradise the crew had grumbled 
at leaving, while the shout ‘‘ Hurrah for 
Otaheita,’’ resounded over the waters. 

Bligh and his eighteen companions were 
put adrift in an open boat, with some provi- 
sions and instruments, to find their way as 
best they could to the nearest habitable land, 
or to be lost as it was believed they would. 
Many who had been put in the boat with 


He shaped his course for this rocky islet, 
and, in 1790, established his little colony; 
which, while the tale of the ** Mutiny of the 
Bounty” was fast passing into one of the 
traditions of the sea, thrived and became an 
interesting study. 

The majority of the crew who had taken 
possession of the vessel were ignorant sea- 
men, who scarcely gave a thought to the 
morrow It was sufficient for them that 
they were free of Captain Bligh and his cat, 
and of the stuffy galley of his hated 
ship. 

In Matavai Bay they married native wives, 
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Bligh were ill-disposed toward him; and, 
before they had traversed the three thousand 
six hundred nautical miles of ocean between 
the spot where they, had been cast adrift 
and the island of Timor, rebellion was often 
searcely disguised. 
that forthy-one days’ navigation, undertaken 
under the direst hardships, no one perished, 
a fact highly creditable to the foresight and 
care exercised by Bligh. Christian touched 
first at Toobouai, one of the Pamuto Islands, 
and then at Tahiti, where, after taking in 
animals and plants, and landing the greater 
part of the crew, he returned to Toobouai to 
settle. But the natives of the latter island 
Were not friendly, and he left to go to a 
tocky islet, which he said he knew of, where 
there was no harbor, and which was so far 
out of the track of ships that they might live 
happily there and end their days in peace. 


Nevertheless, during. 


slept, ate plentifully and drank what they 
could, little thinking that the king’s warrant 
was speeding over the high seas, a Nemesis 
which was to bring swift punishment to 
them for their crime. The news of the 
mutiny created great excitement in England; 
and the Admiralty fitted out and despatched 
a vessel (the Pandora) to capture the muti- 
neers. The ship in due time reached Tahiti, 
where a number of the Bounty’s crew were 


found in the sweet haven that had been 


dreamed of when they were plotting treason 
against the laws of their country. The 
Pandora was wrecked off the coast of Aus- 
tralia. Her commander (Edwards) seems 
to have been a hard-hearted wretch. When 
the vessel filled some of the prisoners were 
allowed to drown, in their irons, below. 
Hence only ten reached England to stand 
their trial, which resulted in the pardon of 
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three, the acquittal of four, and the execu- 
tion of three. 

In the meantime the remainder of the 
mutineers were establishing themselves at 
Pitcairn’s Island. They had brought with 
them six Tahitian men aud twelve women; 
and one of the first precautions taken by 
Christian to prevent escape, was to burn the 
Bounty. The Tahitian men, provgked by 
the ill-treatment of the seamen, murdered 
several of them, and in revenge the dead 
men’s widows slew their husbands’ assasins. 
Among those killed by the Tahitian men 
were Christian, Williams, and Martin. 
M’Key wandered about insane for some 
time, and finally committed suicide by 
throwing himself from a high rock. Mat- 
thew Quintal died in the grasp of Young and 
Adams, who killed him to save themselves. 
Young died of asthma, and finally John 
Adams, whose real name was Alexander 
Smith, died surrounded by the weeping 
colony. He was the last of the mutineers. 
But the Tahitian women had borne for their 
white husbands a number of children, and 
Adams left a little community behind him 
which increased far beyond the resources of 
the island. 

Twenty years had passed away; and Chris- 
-tian and his companions had long ceased to 
occupy the mind of the public, when, sud- 
denly, in 1808, came the news that they had 
been discovered, or rather the remnant of 
them and their descendants, on Pitcairn’s 
Island, in the Pacific. 

In 1814 a British war-ship called at the 
island, where there only remained one 
member of the mutinous crew. This was 
Alexander Smith, who had changed his name 
to John Adams. He was at first alarmed at 
sight of the war-ship and once familiar colors. 
The captain, howevir, «xercised a human 
discretion, in alllowing him to remain with 
his little colony instead of taking him to 
England to meet the punishment he had so 
well merited as one of the mutineers. He 
still retained many of the British tar’s char- 
acteristics; he pulled his forelock, after the 
conventional fashion, and still spoke of the 
officer who had headed the mutineers with 
‘mechanical respect as ‘‘ Mr. Christian.’’ 
But in other respects John Adams was very 
different from the Alexander Smith of twenty 
years before. He reported himself as a 
changed man, and as trying to make amends 
for his former life by training up the de- 
scendants of the mutineers in the ways of 
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virtue and honor. All of them spoke 
the English language, and most of them had 
some education and a fair knowledge of the 
tents of christianity. They were proud to 
belong to the English nation, for which they 
entertained, strange to say, an almost fetish- 
like regard,—the mutineers having risen in 
arms, not against their native country, but 
against a tyrannous captain. This is the 
usual account. But doubts have, not un- 
naturally, been entertained of the strict 
truth of Adam’s story. There was no one 
to contradict him, and, with the exception 
of a few native women, the only eye-wit- 
nesses of the scenes he described must have 
been mere children when the events tran- 
spired. It was,as might have been expected, 
Adams’ interest to represent his past and 
present conduct in its most favorable light 
seems impossible that this change had come 
over his life, it must not be forgotten that 
he was a most desperate character when on 
board of the Bounty, and that, as is well 
known, the tale he told of his share in the 
actual mutiny is utterly false. Neither do 
we know, certainly, how Christian came to 
his death. He behaved to his companions 
in crime more desperately than Bligh ever 
did. After reaching Pitcairn’s with eight 
of the most hardéned of the mutineers, he 
grew sullen and remorseful, as if over- 
whelmed by the enormity of his crime in 
seizing the ship he ought to have fought 
with his very life for, and in setting adrift, 
to perish, as he thought, eighteen of his 
companions-in-arms. He kept a store of 
provisions in a retreat, and established a 
cave on the little island, and seems to have 
apprehended that some day he might have 
to defend himself against an enemy from 
within or from without the community. — 
The usual account given is that he was 
murdered by the Tahitians, but Admas de- 
clared to some visitors that he threw himself 
over the cliffs and was drowned. To one 
set of visitors he would describe ‘ Mr. 
Christian’ as cheerful; to another, #8 
gloomy and half-mad. There are evel 
some grounds for doubting that he did not ( 
by some means escape from the island, and 
that Adams, for reasons not difficult 
divine, was anxious to conceal the fact. A 
general opinion prevailed, a few years alter 
the mutiny in the Lake District of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, that he was ia 
England, and had been seen making fre 
quent visits to an aunt who lived in tha’ 
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past of the country, of which he was well 
known. Government at length paid some 
heed to these reports, and he was seen no 
more. About this same time he is believed 
to have been detected in Plymouth by a 
man, who, of all others, was the least likely 
to be deceived as to his person. This was 
Captain Heywood, who was a midshipman 
left on board of the Bounty, was tried as a 
mutineer, and condemned to death, but who 
was afterward pardoned, and lived to jusitfy 
the clemency shown him, by good service 
for his country. 

Captain Heywood was convinced, that the 
lonely man of Plymouth was the outlaw of 
the Bounty; but the fear of being the means 
of another expiating his share in an episode 
which all would have willingly forgotten, 
checked him from making further search or 
acquainting any but intimate friends with 
his strange adventure. 


After Captain Bueley’s visit in 1825, tid- 


ings were frequently received of the Pit- 


cairn’s Islanders, and attracted to them sev- 
eral Englishmen, among others, a chaplain, 
who remained a number of years with the 
little colony on Norfolk Island. Migration 
was made necessary by the limited resources 
of their original retreat. Their number in- 
creased so rapidly, it was found that the 
island would not produce enough for their 
sustenance. Hence in 1831 they were con- 
veyed by the British government to Tahitian 
friends and relations, they chartered a vessel, 
defraying the expenses of it in great part 
with the copper bolts of the Bounty, and 
most of them returned to Pitcairn’s Island, 
at the end of nine months. 

In 1859, however, two families numbering 
seventeen individuals, returned to Pitcairn’s 


Island, reducing the number left on Norfolk 
Island to two hundred and two. 

From their frequent intercourse with 
Europeans these islanders have, while still 
retaining their virtuous simplicity of char- 
acter, and cheerful, hospitable disposition, 
acquired the manner and polish of civilized 
life with some of its education and tastes. 
They are passionately fond of music and 
dancing, the latter being a legacy from their 
maternal ancestry. 

The men are engaged mostly in whaling 
and herding cattle, or in cultivating their 
gardens; while the women, who seem to be 
the niost industrious, attend to their families, 
manage the dairies, and take an occasional 
part in field labor. 

The island is situated in latitude twenty- 
five degrees three minutes thirty-seven sec- 
onds south, and longitude one hundred and 
thirty degrees eight minutes twenty-three 


seconds west, and is about seven miles in 
circumference, very high, with precipitous 


sides and without anchorage. Some of the 
rocks are volcanic, and the highest point is 
eleven hundred and nine feet above the sea 
level. The ascent from the beach is yener- 
ally extremely steep; and two of the three 
landing-places are not used. The other is 
on the north side, and the approach is very 
dangerous. The soil which covers the rock 
consists of clay mixed with sand, is very 
rich and of great depth. 

We approached the island from the north- 
ward, and watched it from the masthead as 
we drew uear. In going to it from this 
direction its general appearance is that of a 
peak, at the right of the approaching stran- 
ger, which appears like a hugh rock. To 
the left, away from this peak, the islands 
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rising abruptly from the water’s edge, facing 
the position of the ship, to about half the 
height of this. muuntain, extends to the left, 
preserving the same average height until 
abruptly arrested by the ocean, where it has 
the appearance of a sharp, perpendicular, 
‘high point. 

In landing we had some difficulty, for we 
had to pass among the rocks, when the in- 
cessant boiling and foaming of the water 
made it impossible for us to see beneath its 
surface, We gave the rocks as wide a berth 
as possible, until a heavy sea broke over 
them and the water rushed impetuously 
between them, taking our boat at such a 
fearful rate as to make it unmanageable. 
But we stuck to it, although we expected 
every moment to have it dashed to pieces, 
as it whizzed and whizzed in, just barely 
escaping the rocks on all sides of us, until 
its bottom grated on the rough gravel of the 
beach. As we jumped out a number of the 
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room in each story. A ladder fixed near 
the centre of the lower room leads to the 
upper. In each corner of the latter there is 
a rude bedstead, large enough to accom. 
modate at least four persons. We were en- 
tertained principally by Thursday October 
Christian, who is the oldest man on the 
island, and grandson of Fletcher Christian, 
He is both the school-master and pastor of 
the little colony. In conversation he stated 
that the chief credit of educating and making 
their little community what it is is due to 
Young and not to Adams, and that the 
latter’s step-daughter had declared to the 
end that he was a bad man. His own opin- 
ion of Adams was that he was undoubtedly 
a reformed man, but not so thoroughly, 
judging from what his parents had told him, 
as Young. He was too young when Adams 
died to have known his character well. But, 
nevertheless, we found that the memory of 
Adams was revered by every one on the 


A PITCAIRN'S-ISLAND HOUSE. 


islanders hauled it up high and dry, and the 
next moment hastened with outstretched 
hands to greet us in good Euglish. We 
were soon joined by others who came down 
to meet us; all stalwart young men, tall and 
extremely well formed. They led the way 
to a banyan tree, at a few paces from which 
they pointed out John Adams’ house, to 
which we at once went, and entered, curious 
to see the place of the mutineer who, it is 
believed, was the means of making this little 
colony the strictly moral community it is. 

It is a spacious cottage, built of wood in a 
rectangular shape, and thatched with palm 
leaves, as Kanacker huts are in most of the 
South-sea Islands. It has two stories, with 
a pitch roof. The lower one is used during 
the day, and the upper one at night. There 
are no partitions; hence there is only one 


island. The magistrate was James M’Kay, 
also grandson of one of the mutineers. He 
is assisted in his duties by two councillors, 
and, in cases of emergency, the heads of 
families are convened for consultaticns, 
while very grave cases are left for the deci- 
sion of the first war-ship that arrives. The 
only scourage of the islanders is consump- 
tion, evidently inherited from their Tahitian 
mothers. But this malady is not as preva- 
lent among them as among Kanackers in 
general; and they are, usually, excepting & 
few trifling ailments, though all nearly re- 
lated, a healthy and handsome people. Our 
host informed us that their commu ity grad- 
ually changed frum an anarehy to patriachal 
dictatorship, with Johu Adams as absolute 
ruler. Now it is the simplest of republics. 
Every one over seventeen year of age, 
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females included, votes for the election of 
the president, who, though eligible for re- 
election, is only toleration from year to year. 

From *“‘ John Adams’ house’’ we accom- 
panied our host to his own, and stopped on 
our way to look at the old church and school- 
house that was built by Adams. Our en- 
graving is a faithful reproduction of its 
exterior, and no description is necessary. 
We were met at the door of Christian’s 
house by a comely woman, who welcomed 
us with becoming modesty; and, on entering 
found the table set ready for us, and accepted 
the invitation to be seated. The islanders 
bowed their heads reverently, while grace 
was said, and we enjoyed the meal as we 
seldom had before. We had roast pork, 
chicken and sweet potatoes, with yams, 
roasted bread-fruit and green cocoanut milk. 
Tars-root, plantains, bannnas, watermelons 
and pumpkins abound in their season, and 
among other plants and trees which grow on 
the island, may be mentioned the yappa, 
cloth tree, nons, tee-plant and doodoc, with 
some fine specimens of the toonena tree. 


There are also some lemon and orange trees : 


growing on the island. 

After the meal Christain returned thanks, 
and we all arose from the table and passed 
out-of-doors. Our attention was first di- 
rected to the dwellings of the islanders, in 
three of which we entered, the interior of 
which was substantially the same as the one 
we have already described, while our illus- 
tration conveys a correct idea of their ex- 
ternal appearance. 

We finally went to the Signal Station on a 
rocky promontory, where we sat and con- 
versed with the islanders who had accom- 
panied us. We had with us Thursday Octo- 
ber Christian, James M’Kay and four 
younger men. Christian was communica- 
tive, and spoke of his grandfather, whom he 
did not seem to regard as having been so 
bad a man as he is generally represented to 
have been. He said his ancestor rebelled 
against the tyranny and systematic cruelty 


of Bligh, not against the laws of his country. 
He did not know of his own knowledge what 
his fate had been, but he was inelined to 
think that he had been killed by the Tahitians 
with Williams and Martin, although he knew 
very well that Adams had told visitors sev- 
eral times that he had committed suicide. 
He did not believe that he had left the 
island and found his way back into England, 
as he had heard it had been reported. 
Adam’s memory, he thought, was very une 
reliable in his old age; and he remembered 
that, for a little time before his death, his 
mind would occasionally wander. He did 
not remember Young, but thought, from 
what his father had told him, that he was a 
better man than Adams. 

From the Signal Station we returned to 
the village. It was evening, and we found 
the little community going to the school- 
church. It being New Year’s Day, they 
had had, already, two religious services, and 
they were about to have a closing service of 
song and praise, to which Christian invited 
us. 

They have an organ which was presented 
to them by Queen Victoria, of which they 
are proud; and it was played upon far better 
than we expected. After they had sung a 
few hymns, Christian stood up in the rude 
pulpit, reverently returned thanks for past 
blessings, and prayed for a continuance of 
the Divine favor for the year that had just 
commenced. He prayed for the queen and 
royal family, and prayed that Her Majesty 


might be kept ‘“‘ happy and glorious,” and 


‘long to rule ”’ over there. 

After the service.the whole community 
followed us to the landing, and, as we pre- 
pared to embark, shook us heartily by the 
hand, and desired to be remembered in our 
prayers. The young men launched our 
boat; and, as we returned on board, we 
heard their clear voices ringing over the 
waters, as they sang the national anthem, 
save the Queen.”’ 


PARTING. 


* slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her{trembling pennant still looked back 

To;that dear isle ’twas leaving. 


So loath we part from all we love, 
From all the links that bind us; 
So turn our hearts where’er we rove 

To those we've left behind us. 
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THE WAY I MADE A FOOL OF MYSELF. 


By N. P. Darling. 


OU are not to suppose, because of the 
title of my story, that I never made a 
fool of myself but once. On the contrary, it 
is something that I am constantly doing, and 
I suppose I shall continue doing it unto the 
end of the chapter. But upon the occasion 
of which I am about to write, I think I sur- 
passed all former efforts of mine‘in that line. 
Even my friend, Mr. George William Pucket 
—whose judgement upon such a question I 
consider uncommonly valuable, from the 
fact that be once had charge of an asylum 
for idiots—pronounced this particular act of 
mine folly equal to-anything he had ever 
seen performed by professionals.” 

I confess that I never had any particular 
desire to shine as a “* professional,’ as G. W. 
P. call them. I can gain honors enough, 
simply as an amateur, a fact which I think I 
can easily prove to you, if you will but take 
the trouble to read my story. 

Mr. G. W. Pucket, whom I have just 
referred to as a man of sound judgement, is 
a resident of the romantic village of Del- 
dingle. He is a man of property now,having 
come into possession of a large estate lately, 
by the death of his aunt. He is also a mar- 
ried man,andafather, In short, he married 
my sister Sallie, which accounts for my hav- 
ing been invited to spend my vacation at his 
house in Deldingle. 

“Jerry,” said my brother-in-law (it was 
the morning after my arrival, and we were 
breakfasting off a couple of broiled mack- 
eral), ‘‘ Jerry, we are invited to dine at Mr. 
Goggles’.to-day.’’ 

** Well, and who is Mr.Goggles?” I in- 
quired, complacently sipping my coffee. 
(Sallie does make excellent coffee, and I 
don’t care who knows it.) 

“Mr. Goggles? Why, he is the gentle- 
man who bought the old Tipton estate. You 
remember my pointing out the house to you 
when you were down here last summer? ”’ 

Yes.” 

_ Well, he’s bought it since then, repaired 

the house and the out-buildings, and about 
six months ago he brought down his family 
and put them into it; and now the old gentle- 
man gives a dinner party as often as once a 
month, which all the jolly old fellows and 


their wives, and sometimes the jolly young 
fellows and their sweethearts, are invited to 
attend. There’s nothing formal about it, 
you know. Everybody goes to have a good 
time, and if they don’t enjoy themselves it 
isn’t the fault of Mr, Goggles.” 

well, I’ll try toenjoy myself then. 
Another piece of that mackeral, if you 
please.” 

“ Enjoy yourself,’”’ cried my sister, as she 
passed the baked potatoes, ‘*‘ why, there’ll be 
amusement enough in just watching the 
Goggles family. But we won’t tell you any- 
thing more about them, except that Mr, 
Goggles is a martyr to the gout.” 

‘* Ah, that accounts for his being so fond 
of making dinner parties, hoping that by sur- 
rounding himself with lively people, he may 
at least forget his pains for a short time any 
way,’’ I said. 

‘* Yes, I suppose so,”’ replied my brot 
in-law, as he rolled up his napkin and jan 
med it through the ring. ‘“ And now, 
dear Jerry, if you’|! walk into the library wit 
me, I’ll let you try one of my cigars.” = / 

The guests had nearly arrived when we 
reached the house, and with the majority | 
them I was already acquainted, having nif 
them in my previous visits to Deldingl®, 
There was Mr. Jinger and his wife, wi 
whom I had taken tea several times; Ma, 
Dobbles and lady, whom I used to meet at 
Mr. Jinger’s; the elegant Miss Fluker, who 
had such a passion for euchre and Miss Brad- 
don’s novels, that she read, played, and 
endeavored to make herself interesting t 
every gentleman in the room all at one and 
the same time; Mr. Rumleigh, the young 
gentleman with flaxen hair and blue eyes, 
who was always engaged in literary pursuits, 
wrote volumes, but never publshed, and Wes 
rather fond of Miss Fluker. Mrs. Broxya 
lively young widow, who had one very inter , 
esting child, and who was an ardent admirer 
of the above-mentioned Mr. Rumleigh; Mr. 
Kitter the fnnny man, who only had to open 
his mouth to cause a smile, and who had 
made love to Mrs. Brox, but. in such an 
excessively funny way, that she really could 
not believe he was in earnest; Miss Pratt, 
the melancholy young lady who was never 
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known to smile except once, and that was 
when Mr. Kitter sang:— 


Ey-er of thee I’m fo-o-ondly dream-ing,”’ 


and kept one eye (he was cross-eyed) upon 
her face. She smiled then, but it was a 
sickly smile, and died young—* she never 
smiled again,’? Then there was Mr. Bolger, 
acorpulent ‘limb of the law,” who was a 
very witty man, and had an extensive prac- 
tice; and his wife, a tall thin woman of sour 
disposition, who could no more appreciate a 


. witticism than she could the poetical works 


of Homer in the original Greek. In close 
conversation with the above-mentioned lady, 
was the Rev. U. K. Pylts, who was airing 


his theological views for her benefit, while 


beside him sat the ‘‘ meek and lowly”? Mrs. 
Pylts, who was surrounded by the six Misses 
Pylts, who were all ‘‘ casting sheep’s eyes ”’ 
at young Mr. Bylts, a theological student, 
who was now standing by one of the win- 
dows in an attitude of deep thought, vainly 
trying to make up his mind which one of the 
six Misses Pylts he should centre his affec- 
tions upon; and near by him stood the 
fascinating Miss Flox, with her golden hair 
all in a frizzle, her white teeth shimmering, 
and her bright eyes gleaming, as she laughed 
and talked with seventeen able-bodied young 


.men who had gathered around her and 


threatened’ to devour her, commencing first 
with her luscious lips; and gathered around 
them were seventeen able-bodied young 
ladies who were vainly endeavoring to tear 
the seventeen able-bodied young men away 
from the bewitching Miss Flox, and then in 
the further corner of the room, seated ina 
large easy-chair, with his gouty foot (which 
was about six times as large as any man’s 
foot ought to be) resting in another chair, 
was our host, Mr. Goggles. He was a short 
man, and a thick man, and he had no hair 


. On the top of his head, and so he wore s wig; 


and as his eyes were weak, he wore green 
goggles. At his right sat Miss Goggles, a 
lovely young creature, with cream-colored 
hair, who wore green goggles; at his left sat 
Miss Lillie Goggles, » pearl of beauty, who 


~ had slate-colored hair, and wore green gog- 


gles; and behind his chair stood Master 
Christopher Columbus Goggles, a promising 
youth with drab hair, who also wore green 
goggles. 

* I'm goggled,” said I, addressing Pucket, 


“ If I ever saw so many goggles in one femily 
before.” 
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‘¢ Ah, but Jerry, my boy, this is the Goggles 
family.” 

**T should think so.” 

* Oh, but I’min earnest, Jerry. Itwasan 
ancestor of our host who invented green 
go3gles—I dou’t know how many centuries 
ago—and singular as it may seem, every one 
of his descendents has been obliged to wear 
?em! It was in those good old days when 
people took their names from their occupa- 
tion or their peculiarities, and so they named 
the inventor Goggles, and called his son 
Goggles, and his daughter, who was quite 
handsome, Goggles the stunner,” said 
Pucket. 

** Ts it possible ? 

‘* Historical, I assure you. But come, 
look at the photograph album,” and George 
William drew me to a table and threw the 
book open before me. ‘ All belong to the 
family you see—all wear goggles.” 

‘* Singular, isn’t it? Here are one hun- 
dred photographs of persons, all wearing 
goggles! ”’ 

‘** It isa rather singular family. Now just 
look across the room. There’s Kitter the 
funny man, talking with Mr. Goggles. 
Watch him.” 

I did watch him. He was relating some 
ludicrous story, in his funny way, and the 
old gentleman was listening with a broad 
smile on his face, and his two daughters, and 
Master Christopher Columbus, wore each a 
broad grin, while the four pair of goggles 
really seemed to glisten with delight. The 
denouement came upon Mr. Goggles unex- 
pectedly. He issued a loud ha, ha! tore off 
his wig and threw it across the room, striking 
young Mr. Bylts in the face, thus startling 
him from his rather protracted reverie, and 
in such a sudden and very mysterious man- 
ner, that, at first, he knew not where he was, 
and conceiving himself in some danger, he 
grasped the first thing that came within his 
reach, which happened to be the swanlike 
neck of the fascinating Miss Flox, who 
immediately gave utterance to a musical yell 
and seized one of the before-mentioned able- 
bodied young men, who liked “‘ that sort of 
thing ’’ and so seized herin return, while just 
at this instant the six daughters of the Rev. 
Mr. Pylts believing young Mr. Bylts to be 
in some imminent danger, rushed to his side, 
and tried to smother him in their arms. 

** Bless my life!” crigd Mr. Pylts. 

But Mr. Goggles had-only commenced to 
laugh. Just as the reverend gentleman 
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made the above ejaculation, he threw his 
goggles, and gave another ha, ha! 

The goggles struck Miss Pratt upon one 
side of her nose, and she prepared to faint 
and fall into the arms of Mr. Kitter, but 
unfortunately missed her aim and fell into 
the arms of Mr. Bolger instead, whose wife 
not being able to appreciate a joke, immedi- 
ately seized the melancholy young lady by 
the hair of her head and threw her into the 
bosom of the fair-haired Mr. Rumleigh, who 
had just caught one idea, and was conse- 
quently not capable of entertaining another. 

my stomach!” groaned Mr. Rum- 
leigh. 

Down came Mr, Goggles’s gouty foot! 
There was a smile on his lips, but terror in 
his eye, There was a laugh and a groan. 

** Ha, ha—Oh! my foot, my, Oh! ” 

Miss ‘Goggles seized the foot and groaned. 
Master C. C. Goggles seized his father’s head, 
and Miss Lillie wanting to seize something, 
unfortunately placed herself in the way of 
the foot that wasn’t gouty. Mr. Goggles 
had a severe twinge of pain. It was as 
sharp as the cutting of a knife. He tried to 
keep his mouth shut, and his hands still, 
but he couldn’t. He said a naughty word, a 
very naughty word, and he said it very loud 
—he shouted it at the top of his voice; and 
he shook his fists, and he kicked—Oh, how 
he did kick! and just at this moment, a lady 
whom I had not seen before, entered the 
room, looking exceedingly amazed at the 
scene around her. 

» I gave her one glance, and found that she 
was very lovely. She gave me one glance, 
and probably found that I wasn’t. 

“@-h-h-h-h!”’ groaned Mr. Goggles; and 
then he shook his fists, and he kicked—Lillie 
was right in the way of that foot, and conse- 
quently she got out of the way of it. She 
got out of the way suddenly—very. She 
came away head fore-most, and jammed her 
marble brow violently against the spinal 
column of the lovely young lady who had just 
entered the room, causing her to fall into 
my arms with great precipitance. 

‘Oh! you’ve cracked my heart in twain,” 
I exclaimed, 

** Literally, or metaphorically speaking, 
Jerry?” inquired Pucket. 

I didn’t answer him, but I looked down 
into the young lady’s eyes (they were beauti- 
ful eyes) and whispered :— 

“ Both.”’ 

She blushed (probably) from the crown of 
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her head to the tips of her toes, and began, 
hurriedly, to extricate herself from my 
embrace. 

‘** T hope I have not offended you.” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, with a laugh as 
musical as the tinkling of silver bells. ‘‘ Oh, 
no. But what a confusion is here.” 

“ Yes,” I returned, ‘‘ we’re all slightly 
mixed; and the most singular thing about it 
is, that the first cause of the trouble wasn’t 
woman.”’ 

*¢ Oh, you naughty man! ”’ she said, with a 
bewitching smile. tell me about it, 
do.”’ 

And soI did. I told her all about it, just 
as I have told you, and by the time I had 
finished, good humor was again restored, 
Mr. Bylts was laughing, and so was Miss 
Flox; and as Mr. Bylts laughed, of course 
the six Misses Pylts laughed, and the good 
humor of the fascinating Miss Flox extended 
to the seventeen able-bodied young men, 
and from them it extended to the seventeen 
able-bodied young women, and so it kept — 
extending until even Mr. Goggles smiled, 

But who was the young lady with whom 
I was conversing? Somebody must intro- 
duce me, or else I should be obliged to in- 
trodu ce myself. 

“Oh, I was looking for you, Amelia,” said 
Mrs. Goggles, coming towards us. “ I have 
just been up in my room.”’ 

‘“*And I just came down,” replied the 
young lady, ‘“‘and I might have gone down 
further but for the interposition of this 
gentleman,” nodding at me.. 

“Then you came in tine to see how Mr, 
Goggles enjoys a joke. He always throws 
his wig off first thing, when anything pleases 
him,” said his wife. 

** Yes, but he wasn’t satisfied with throw- 
ing his wig this time,’’ said the young lady. 
‘* He was the means of throwing me into the 
arms of’’— She looked at me, and then at 
Mrs. Goggles. 

**Oh, you are not acquainted,” cried the 
lady, perceiving the state of affairs in an 
instant. 

“* We met by chance,’ but not the usual 
way, I fancy,” the young lady returned, 
laughing. 

‘* Well, then, Mr. Flibberty, let me intro- 
duce you to Miss Bergman, Miss Bergman, 
Mr. Flibberty.”’ 

‘And now that I know your name, Mr, 
Flibberty,” said she, putting her hand in 
mine, ‘let me thank you for saving me from 
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a fall, the effect of which might have been 
serious.”’ 

“Oh, no thanks. Luckily—for both of 
us, perhaps—I happened to be in the way,” 
I said, with a tender smile illuminating my 
countenance. 

Perhaps she understood my meaning, and 
perhaps she understood that smile, but I 
rather think not. She looked too uncon- 
scious. 

During the dinner (which was a jolly 
affair) I learned that Miss Bergman was a 
niece of Mrs. Goggles, that she resided in 
New York, but had come out to Deldingle 
for the purpose of making her aunt a visit, 
intending to remain there through the 
summer. 

This was a very pleasant piece of informa- 
tion for me, for I was already in love with 
her, although noi seriously, perhaps. If I 
had left Deldingle the next morning after 
the dinner party, it was very probable that I 
should have forgotton her within a month, 
but I was not going to leave. I was going 
to remain in Deldingle too, and it was quite 
likely that I should meet her often, whether 
I tried or not; and as I listened to her con- 
versation as we sat at dinner, as I watched 
her out of the corner of my eye, noting her 
exquisite beauty, her grace and her loveli- 
ness both of mind and person. 

Until the party broke up, I don’t remem- 

Fer that I exchanged half a dozen words 
with any one except Miss Bergman. I don’t 
believe she ever had an admirer, who, upon 
so short acquaintance, was ever so devoted 
toher. I was completely infatuated. Ina 
toom full of ladies, and some of them very 
pretty, I had neither eyes nor ears for any 
one but her, and when ai last I came to 
leave, onr parting seemed to me like tearing 
myself away from myself. 

“Do you remember, Jerry,” said sister 
Sallie, as we rode home, that night, ‘‘ do you 
remember what Mr. Weller said to his son 
Sammy ?” 

“T remember a great many things that he 
said.” 


“Yes, but one thing in particular: ‘ Bevare 
of the vidders.” 

“Well, I'll be very careful, Sallie, and I’ll 
study her character every day. I think I 
shall commence to-morrow—take the first 
lesson, you know,” I said, jumping down as 
the carriage reached the door, and assisting 
Sallie to alight. 

And so I became a constant visitor at Mr. 
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Goggles’ house. The old gentleman be- 
came quite fond of me, and so did his wife, 
and so did his daughter Bella. In fact, the 
latter became rather too fond of me. Try 
as hard as I could, it was impossible to make 
her understand that I did not call at her 
father’s for the purpose of seeing her. She 
would not see that I was madly in love with 
Miss Bergman, and what was still more 
singular, no one else would see it. I knew 
from the hints that Mr. Goggles occasionally 
threw out, that he believed I was courting 
Bella, and Mrs. Goggles thought so, and 
Lillie thought so, and so did Master Chris- 
topher Columbus Goggles. Every one of 
them believed that Bella had a beau in the 
person of Jerry Fliberty, and more tanta- 
lizing still, even Amelia believed it. 

I never was in love with but one woman, 
and I never attempted to court but one 
woman, and that woman was Amelia Berg- 
man. I tried every way I could think of, 
except an actual avowal, to let her know that 
I loved ber, but she wouldn’t see it. When 
I called Bella was always waiting to receive 
me in the parlor. If I ventured to make a 
tender, sentimental remark to Amelia, Bella 
was sure to intercept it. 

Of course, this was aggravating, very. It 
wore upon me. I lost my usual good spiri‘s, 
grew thin, and pale, and felt most exceed- 


‘ingly wretched. The summer was passing, 


and nothing had been done—at least, in the 
right direction. 

Under the circumstances, there didn’t 
seem to be any particular danger of my being 
too rash, If I had an opportunity, I would 
have told Amelia my love, but no such 
opportunity was offered me. I could never 
see her alone, contrive as I might. Bella 
seemed to be always with her, when she 
wasn’t alone with me. 

And so I began to believe at last, that it 
was my destiny to marry Miss Goggles. 

‘* Perhaps,”’ thought I, “ that the Goggles 
family is not so obtuse as I imagined. Per- 
haps they saw at first that I was pleased with 
Amelia, and she may be pleased with me, 
But suppose the whole Goggles family deter- 
mined that I should marry Bella. I’m a 
good looking young man, and rather agree- 
able, I fancy. My morals are good, and I’ve 
a small fortune. Taking me all together, 
I’m not a bad catch. Bella evidently thinks 
so, and both Mr. and Mrs. Goggles agree 
with her. And so they’ve made up their 
minds to have me. Amelia has probably 
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been told that ‘there’s an understanding 
between Bella and me.’ She may have felt 
very bad when they told her, but being the 
very soul of honor, she determined to give 
me up without a struggle.”’ 

That was the way I reasoned at last. I 
could not understand or explain to my own 
satisfaction, the, to me, very singular con- 
duct, not only of Amelia, but of the whole 
Goggles family towards me, upon any other 
supposition. 

_ It was Sunday evening. I had smoked my 
cigar, as usual, on the verandah, after tea, 
and while smoking I had been thinking, and 
I had arrived at the conclusion stated above. 

I determined to act immediately. I would 
walk up to Mr. Goggles’ and call for Amelia, 
ask for a private interview, and then declare 
my love. 

Perhaps you will think it strange, but up 
to this time I had never asked whether 
Amelia was a widow or not. The story in 
Deldingle was that she hau been married, 
but had procured a divorce from her husband. 
Of course I didn’t believe that, but J made 
no inquiries. The Goggles’ called her 


Amelia, but I always addressed her as Miss 
Bergman, and as no one corrected me, [ 


think 1 was right in believing she was not a 
widow. But I didn’t care. I cared for 
nothing but her love. a. 

Mr. Goggles was sitting by an open win- 
dow of the library when I reached the house. 
He saw me and spoke. | 

“ Ah, Fliberty, good-evening. Walk right 
in this way.” 

Tieft my hat and cane in the hall and went 
in. An elderly gentleman, sixty years of 
age, perhaps, sat in an easy-chair near the 
table. He was a very tall man, with a large 
head that was covered with short hair, as 
white as cotton; but what attracted my atten- 
tion, was the elegance of his dress, which 
was composed of the finest and most costly 
Material, and cut in the very extreme of 
fashion. 

“ Mr. Bergman, Mr. Fliberty.” 

‘* Aw, happy to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Fliberty,”” said Mr. Bergman, raising 
his eye-glass and surveying me from top to 
toe. 


Was it possible that this was Amelia’s 
father? And had he come to take her 
home? If so, how lucky it was for me that 
I had come to the determination to know my 
fate that night. Another day and I might 
have been too late. 
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I only stopped with the gentlemen a few © 
moments, for I saw the ladies in the garden, 
and as they passed the window I excused 
myself, and went out to join them. . 

Bella was delighted to see me, and even 
Amelia gave me a smile of welcome. 

‘For an hour or more we strolled around 
the grounds, but at last a movement was 
made towards the house. Amelia was some 
distance ahead of the rest of us, entirely 
alone. This was my opportunity. Bella 
stopped to examine one of the plants in the 
garden, and I hurried on, and came up with 
the beloved one. 

** Amelia,” I began, very excitedly al- 
though in a suppressed voice, “* Amelia, 
darling for nearly three months I have been 
waiting and wishing for an opportunity to 
tell you how much i iove you ””—— 

** Love me!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes, darling. Thee, only thee. 
I never cared a snap for Bella. I never 
loved any one but you, I never can; and I 
will marry you. Oh, say you will be mine, 
darling. Let me go and ask your father’s 
consent to our union.” 

Mr. Fliberty 

‘Don’t say me nay. If you don’t love me 
now, you will learnto. Believe me, darling, 
I can never be happy without you. I shall 
die if you spurn my love. Let me go to 
your father—now, thisinstant. MayI? Oh, 
only say that I may.” 4 

I think she nodded her head in token of 
her consent, but I will not be certain of this. 
She was too much surprised to speak. My 
declaration had come upon her so suddenly 
that she knew not what answer to make, 
even if she could have spoken, and so she 
assented by a nod, and I hurried on to the 
house, and rushing into the library I found 
Mr. Bergman there alone, Mr. Goggles 
having just left the room. 

“O Mr. Fliberty, eh? I thought it was 
Amelia,’”’ said Mr. Bergman. 

“Tt is of her I wish to speak.” 

“Eh? What’s the matter? Anything 
serious?” cried Mr. Bergman, springing 
out of his chair. 

“Oh, no, nothing serious, my dear sir. 
Sit right down and I'll tell you all about it,” 
I said, soothingly. 

** Ay, but where is she ?”’ + 

is safe, perfectly safe. Maxe your 
mind easy, she will be here in a moment.” 

Yes, yes, but 

‘*Pshaw! Mr. Bergman, you don’t under- 
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Stand me. Nothing has happened to Amelia. 
She is perfectly well.” 

“« But what the deuce do you mean? ”’ 

T love her, sir,”” I stammered. 

“Love her!’ thundered Mr. Bergman. 

Yes, and I would make her my wife.” 

“Your wife!’? roared Mr. Bergman. 
‘* Who the deuce do you take me to be, you 
young jacknapes?” and the old gentleman 
plunged for me. 

He caught me by the collar, and I seized 
him by the hair, and then we began to shake 
each other in # very lively manner. 

“Oh, you villain! you scapegoat! you 
young devil!” yelled the old gentleman. 
‘* What sort of a man do you take me to be?” 

You’re a lunatic!’’? I shouted. ‘ Help! 
help! help! ” 

Mr. Goggles came rushing in, followed by 
Mrs. Goggles, Bella, Lillie, Christopher 
Columbus and Amelia. They tried to sepa- 
rate us. The three youngest Goggles’ seized 
me by the skirts of my coat and endeavored 
to pull me away from the infuriated monster. 
But Amelia clung to the old gentleman, 
and was assisted in her efforts by Mr. 
Goggles and wife. 

1 was willing to let go my hold. I tried 
hard to get away, but he held me in a clutch 
like a vice. 

“Love her, do you? Want to make her 
, your wife,eh? Oh, you rascal! Bust you, 
* aia you think I was dead? Didn’t you know 
she was my wife?” 

* Your wife!’ I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, my wife.” 

The old gentleman released me, aud stared 
at me in astonishment. 

“Who did you think I was?” he asked, 
quite coolly. 

father, of course.’’ 

Mr. Goggles burst into a loud laugh, and 
the rest of the Goggles’ snickered audibly, 
but Amelia was pale and silent. 

*“* I’ve been laboring under a great mistake, 
Isee. When I was introduced to your wife, 
Mr. Bergman, I understood Mrs. Goggles to 
say Miss instead of Mrs. I’ve made a fool 
of myself in consequence.” 


‘* What! wasn’t you courting Bella at all, 
then?” cried Mr. Goggles. 

I looked up at Bella. The tears were 
streaming down from under her green 
goggles. It was plain that she didn’t mean 
to decieve me. It was plain, too, that she 
loved me. What should I do? I always 
liked cream-colored hair, but I never admired 
green goggles. Bella wasa good girl though, 
and I knew she would make me a good wife, 
and so I answered thus:— 

‘* No, Mr. Goggles, I wasn’t courting Bella, 
but with your permission, I intend to begin 
to-night.” 

‘* Why, that’s the way to talk it,” cried 
Mr. Goggles. ‘‘I always liked you, Mr. 
Fliberty, but jam me if Idon’t love younow; 
and if Bella won’t marry you, I will. What 
do you say, Bella?” 

Pshaw! what could she say? She loved 
me, and that was enough. Mr. Goggles 
knew that, as did all the rest of the Goggles’, 
and so they left us alone. 

** And now, Bella,” said I, as I took her 
hand, ‘‘ can you forgive me for being such a 
fool as to suppose that I could love any 
woman but you ?”’ 

She didn’t say anything, but she laid her 
head down on my shoulder, and looked up 
at me lovingly, through her green goggles. 

‘* Will you be mine?” I asked. 

**Do you really love me ?”’ 

**T’ll be goggled if don’t,” said I. 

** And you’ll be goggled if you do,” said 
she, throwing her arms around my‘neck. 

We embraced, and then we kissed, and 
then we kissed again, and then, as ‘there 
wasn’t anything else to do, why, we—we 
kissed, and we might have been kissing{until 
this time if we hadn’t stopped tofget married. 

Yes, we are married. We’ve been mar- 
ried now nearly five years, and they’ve been 
very happy years too. But I must close 
now, for 1 can hear my little son, Socrates 
Bergman, calling for his papa.~ Here he 
comes, and—shiver my timbers if the little 
rogue hasn’t got on his mother’s green 
goggles! 
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YOUTH AND AGE, 


By Alice Brown. 


‘WO watch on yonder shore the sun decline, 
One is a maiden, joyous, young and fair; 
The other is a woman bowed with years, 
With feeble, palsied frame and silvery hair. 


The girl’s white hands in careless garlands wreathe 
The golden-rod that nods beside the stream ; 
And through her brain such happy visions float 
As only maidenhood can ever dream. 


The world seems bright and beautiful to her; 
Existence, too, a boon most dear and sweet; 

A pathway strewn with roses rich and rare, _ 
‘Whose thorns as yet have never pierced her feet. 


And she who sits beside hr on the shore 
Thinks calmly of the life that’s nearly done; 
For this fair girl the morning’s light and bloom, 

For her the glory of the setting sun. 


The volumne of the past before her lies, 
The link that bindeth youth to hoary age; 
How many joys and griefs, how many hopes 
And memories sweet, are written on each page! 


She knows that soon the book will close for aye, - 
That at her feet death’s billows soon must roll, — 
Yet looking forward to that time no doubt 
Or dread forebodings fill her trusting soul. 


For though those long, long years religion’s star 
Lighted her pathway with its radiance sweet, 

And when dark sorrow, with its chilling breath, 
Life’s roses turned to ashes neath her feet. 


’T was Jesus’ voice that whispered words of hope, 
His hand that wiped away each bitter tear ; 

And faith in him, his promises and love, 
Has brighter grown with each succeeding year— 


Till now, her voyage nearly ended, she 
Can look beyond the sunset clouds afar, 
Can catch the sound of golded harps, and see 
The gleaming of the pearly gates ajar. 


Jackson, Mo., 


MISS MASTERMAM’S DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER I, 


ISS PHQ@BE MASTERMAN was a 

_ spinster over whose head some fifty 
summers had flown, with, it may be pre- 
sumed, incredible swiftness to herself. She 
was very comfortable situated with regard to 
this world’s goods, having inherited ample 
means from her father, a native of Durham, 
who had made a considerable fortune as a 
coal-merchant. At the time of her father’s 
death, she was thirty-five; and as she had 
no near relative in whom to interest herself, 
she established an Orphanage for twelve 
girls at Bradborough, a market-town in the 
north of England, within two miles of the 
coast. Brought up in the strictest confor- 
mity with Miss Masterman’s peculiar views, 
dressed with the most rigid simplicity, fed 
on the plainest fare, taught to look upon the 
mildest forms of recreation as vanity and 
vexatlon of spirit, these fortunate orphans, 
one would think, could hardly fail to become 
virtuous and happy; yet, inconceivable as it 


may appear, there were legends that orphans 
had been seen with red eyes and counte- 
nances expressive of anything but content; 
there was even a dark rumor to the effect 
that one of them had been heard to declare 
that if she only had the opportunity she 
would gladly commit a crime, that she might 
be sent to prison, and, so escape from the 
thraldom of Miss Masterman! 

_ But even this ingratitude and depravity 
paled before that of the Rev. Shanghan 
Lambe, incumbent of the little church of 
St. Mary’s. Now, Miss Masterman had 
built that church for the good of the district, 
and the living was in her own gift. Yet 
Mr. Lambe, entirely ignoring the latter 
fact, had had the hardihood to baptise an 
orphan in Miss Masterman’s absence with- 
out previously obtaining the permission of 
that lady; upon which the indignant lady - 
declared that unless he promised not to in- 
terfere with her orphans, she would with- 
draw all her subscriptions and leave him to 
find his own income. Nor was this all. 
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There were other reasons to make Mr. 
Lambe pause before quarrelling with Miss 
Masterman. Before he was appointed to 
St. Mary’s, he had been only a poor curate 
with a stipend of fifty pounds a year, which 
munificent income he had found totally in- 
adequate to his wants and those of an aged 
mother who was dependent on him; conse- 
quently, he had entered upon his duties at 
Bradborough shackled with small debts to 
the amount of a hundred pounds. 

Miss Masterman, who made a point of 
inquiring into every one’s affairs, soon be- 
came aware of this, and as want of generosity 
was by no means to be numbered among her 
failings, she rightly judged that it would not 
be reasonable to expect a man to give his 
mind to his work if he were weighed down 
by other cares; so, in an evil hour for him- 
self, poor Mr. Lambe accepted from the lady 
a sum of money sufficient to defray his debts 
—a sum for which, as he soon found, he 
would have to pay compound interest in the 
way of blind obedience to Miss Masterman’s 


- behests. Not a funeral could be performed, 


not a marriage could be solemnized, not an 
infant could be baptised, without Miss Mas- 
terman’s permission; and it was even asserted 
by some that Miss Masterman selected the 
texts for the poor man’s sermons! The 
only oasis in his desert was the annual de- 
parture of Miss Masterman for change of 
air; then, and then only, did Mr. Lambe 
breathe in peace. For a brief period, he 
felt that he was really master of himself. 
He could sit down and smoke his pipe with- 
out fear that his sitting-room door would be 
rudely flung open by an imperious female of 
fierce aspect, who would lecture him on his 
sinful extravagance in the use of tobacco, 
when he couldn’t pay his debts. 

One bright August morning, Miss Master- 
Man was seated at her breakfast table, and 
having concluded her meal, had taken up 
the morning paper and was studying the 
advertisements, holding the paper at arm’s- 
length with an air of grim combativeness, as 
if she were prepared to give battle to any or 
all the advertisers who did not offer exactly 
what she sought. Suddenly, she pounced 
Upon the following: ‘‘ A home is offered in 
a Country Rectory by a Rector and his 
family for two or three months to a Single 
Lady needing change of air. House, with 
large grounds, conservatories, pony-carriage, 
beautifulscenery. Address, Rector, Clerical 
Times office.” 


That will do,’’ said Miss Masterman to 
herself; and, with her usual promptitude, 
she sat down then and there and wrote to 


the advertiser, asking particulars astoterms, 


etc. And in due course she received an 
answer so perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, that the end of the month found 
her comfortably installed in the charming 
rectory of Sunnydale, in the county of 
Hampshire, in the family of the Rev. Stephen 
Draycott, rector of Sunnydale. 

The rector’s family, besides himself and 
his wife, consisted of two sons and two 
daughters, all grown up, with the exception 
of Master Hubert, a boy of ten years. old, 
who was endowed with such a remarkable 
fund of animal spirit that he was the terror 
of the neighborhood; and from the first 
moment of Miss Masterman’s arrival, he 
became the special béte noire of that lady: 
With all the other members of the family, . 
Miss Masterman was much ‘pleased. The 
rector himself was a polished and dignified 
person, and by the extreme, if rather 
labored, courtesy of his manners, he en- 
deavored to tone down the somewhat ex- 
uberant spirits of the rest of the family. 
Mrs. Draycott was a gentle, refined matron, 
with a sweet, though weary face, and was 
simply adored by her husband and children. 
The two daughters, Adela and Magdalen, 
were charming girls, full of fun, and very 
popular with their two brothers, of whom 
the senior, Clive, was aged nineteen. 

To the young people, Miss Masterman’s 
arrival was little short of a calamity; they 
were so much in the habit of freely stating 
their opinions on all subjects without re- 
straint, that the presence of a stranger ap- 
peared to them an unmitigated bore. It 
was in vain that their mother reminded 
them that the handsome sum paid by Miss 
Masterman for her board would be a very 
desirable addition to the exchequer. Ata 
sort of cabinet council held after she retired 
to her room the first night after her arrival, 
Master Hubert expressed, in school-boy 
slang, his conviction that she was a ‘‘ ghastly 
old crumpet;’’ a nickname which she re- 
tained until a servant one day brought in a 
letter which, she said, was addressed to 
Miss Pobe Masterman;”’’ from which mo- 
ment, Miss Masterman went by the name of 
** Pobe ”’ till the end of her visit—a piece of 
irreverence of which that_lady happily re- 
mained quite unconscious. 

By the time Miss Masterman had settled 
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down in her new abode, the principal ladies 
of the parish came to call upon her; and as 
some of them were not only rich but very 
highly connected, Miss Masterman greatly 
appreciated their kind attentions. Among 
them was a Lady O’Leary, an Irish 
widow, with whom Miss Masterman soon 
struck up a great intimacy. Lady O’Leary 
was generally believed to be a person of 
large fortune; but as this supposition was 
based entirely on her own representations 
with regard to property in Ireland, there 
were some sceptical spirits who declined to 
believe in it as an established fact. Lady 
O'Leary shared three furnished rooms with 
a Miss Moone, who lived with her as com- 
panion; and it soon became quite and in- 
stitution for Miss Masterman to take tea 
with her two or three times a week at least. 
On these occasions, the two ladies—for Miss 
. Moone discreetly withdrew when Lady 
O’Leary had visitors—discussed all the 
affairs of the parish, until, by degrees, they 
got upon such thoroughly confidential terms, 
that before long they had parted to each other 
their joint conviction that the general moral 
tone of the parish was lamentably low, and 
that it was doubtless owing in a great meas- 
ure to the deplorably frivolous conduct of 
the family at the rectory; for Miss Master- 
man had discovered, to her amazement and 
horror, that the rector not only permitted 
his daughters to read Shakspeare, but even 
gave them direct encouragement to do so. 
Nor was this all; he actually was in the 
habit, once a year, of taking all his children 
up to London to see the pantomime at Drury 
Lane! 

Among the more frequent visitors at the 
rectory was a Mrs. Penrose, an exceedingly 
pretty young widow, who had recently taken 
a small house in the village, where she 
lived very quietly with an old servant, who 
_ appeared greatly attached to her mistress. 
The widow, who was apparently not more 
than five-and-twenty, was a charming bru- 
nette, with sparkling black eyes, and hair 
like waves of shining brown satin; and her 
sweet way and animated manners made her 
generally very popular in the village, where 
she visited the poor and assisted the rector 
in various parochial works of charity. Es- 
pecially was she a favorite at the rectory, 
not only with Mr. and Mrs. Draycott, but 
with the young people, her presence in the 
family circle invariably giving rise to so 
‘much hilarity, that even the rector was 
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attracted by the general merriment, and 
would leave his study to come and sit with 
his family, and allow himself to join in their 
mirth at Mrs. Penrose’s lively sallies. In- 
deed, he had even been heard to declare, in 
Miss Masterman’s hearing, to that lady’s 
unspeakable disgust, that when he was: 
fagged and worried with the necessary work 
of the parish, a few minutes of Mrs. Pen- 
rose’s cheerful society acted on his mind 
like a tonic. 

Miss Masterman from the first, had 
taken an extraordinary antipathy to Mrs, 
Penrose, who appeared to her to be every- 
thing that a widow ought not to be! Her 
bright face and unflagging spirits were a 
constant offence to the elder lady, though 
she had often been told that the late Captain 
Penrose was such a worthless man that his 
early death, brought ‘about entirely by his 
own excess, could be nothing but an intense 
relief to his young widow, who was now 
enjoying the reaction, after five years of 
married misery. Miss Masterman’s dislike 
to Mrs. Penrose was fully shared by her 
friend Lady O’Leary; and they both agreed 
that the widow was in all probability a de- 
signing adventuress, and deplored the in- 
fatuatiou which evidently blinded the rector 
as to her real character, for, as Lady O’ Leary 
observed: ‘‘ Though it was given out that 
Mrs. Penrose was the particular friend of 
Mrs. Draycott, the rector’s partiality was 
obvious! ”’ 

Miss Masterman had been at Sunnydale 
for six weeks, when one morning she re- 
ceived a letter from her housekeeper, in- 
forming her that Mr. Lambe had taken upon 
himself to remark that the orphans were 
looking pale and jaded, and that he was 
going to take them all to spend a day at the 
seaside. Miss Masterman, on reading this 
letter, felt most indignant, and at once wrote to 
Mr. Lambe to forbid the proposed excursion; 
and after enumerating the many obligations 
under which she had laid him—not forgetting 
the hundred pounds she had lent him—she 
concluded by expressing her surprise that 
he should presume to interfere with her 
special protégées in any way whatever. 

To this Mr. Lambe replied that he was 
“extremely sorry if he had offended Miss 
Masterman; that he had imagined that she 
would be pleased for the orphans to have 
the treat, particularly as some of them looked 
far from well; but that, having promised 
the children, it was impossible for him to 


cok his word, particularly as he had 
ordered a van for their conveyance and 
made all the necessary arrangements for the 
trip; he therefore trusted that Miss Master- 
man would forgive him if he still kept his 
promise to his little friends.” 

Furious at this unexpected opposition to 
her will, Miss Masterman at once went in 


search of Mrs. Draycott to inform her that 


it was necessary for her to go home for a 
week or ten days on business of importance. 
Finding that Mrs. Draycott was not at home, 
she repaired to the rector’s study, and after 
knocking at the door, and being told to 
enter, she informed Mr. Draycott of her in- 
teutions. Saying that she must write home 
at once, she was about to withdraw, when 
Mr. Draycott courteously asked hep‘ if 
she would not write in the study, to save 
time, as he was just going out. Miss 
Masterman thanked him; and as soon as he 
had gone, sat down and wrote to her house- 
keeper to say that she would be home the 
following day without fail. Having finished 
her letter, she was about to leave the room, 
when she observed a note in a lady’s hand- 
writing, which had apparently slipped out of 
the blotting-pad on to the floor. She picked 
it up, and was about to return it to its place, 
when the signature, ‘‘ Florence Penrose,” 


caught her eye. ‘‘ What can that frivolous 


being have to say to the rector?” thought 
Miss Masterman; and feeling that her curi- 
osity was too strong to be resisted, she un- 
folded the note, and read the following 
words ;— 


“My DEAR FriEnD,—I have just re- 
ceived the diamonds, which are exactly 
what I wanted. The baby’s cloak and hood 
will do very well. I have now nearly all 
that I require. My only terror is lest our 
secret should be discovered. In great haste. 
“Yours,as ever, FLORENCE PENROSE.” 


“P.8.—I hope you won’t forget to supply 
me with plenty of flowers.” 


Here was a discovery! For a few mo- 
ments Miss Masterman sat motionless with 
horror; her head was iu a whirl, and she 
had to collect her thoughts before she could 
made up her mind what to do. The first 
definite idea that occurred to her was to 
secure the note; the next was, to show it to 
Lady O’Leary and to discuss with her what 
was to be done. As soon, therefore, as she 
had completed all her arrangements for her 
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journey on the morrow, she repaired to her 
friend’s lodgings; and after Lady O’Leary 
had fairly exhausted all the expletives 
that even her extensive Irish vocabulary 
could supply, to express her horror and 
detestation of the conduct of the reetor and 
Mrs. Penrose, the two ladies laid their heads 
together, and seriously discussed the advis- 
ability of writing to the bishop of the diocese 
and sending him the incriminating letter. 
However, they finally decided to do nothing 
before Miss Masterman’s return to Sunny- 
dale; and in the meantime, Lady O’Leary 
undertook to be on the watch, and to keep 
her friend au courant as to what was going 
on in the parish. 

It was late that evening when Miss Mas- 
terman returned to the rectory, and by going 
up directly to her room, she avoided meeting 


the rector. The next morning she pleaded 


headache as an excuse for having her break- 
fast sent up to her; and did not come down 
until, from her window, she had seen Mr, 
Draycott leave the house, knowing he would 
be away for some hours. He left a polite 
message with his wife, regretting that he 


had not been able to say good-by in person 


to Miss Masterman. 

‘* The wily hypocrite!’ thought that lady. 
* He little thinks that his guilt is no secret 
tome. But such atrocity shall not go un- 
punished! ”’ 

When she took leave of Mrs. Draycott, 
she astonished that lady by holding her hand 
for some moments as she gazed mournfully 
into her face; then, with a final commiserat- 
ing glance, the worthy spinster hurried into 
her fly. As she drove away, she leaned 
forward and waved her hand to the assembled 
family with such effusion, that Mrs. Dray- 
cott exclaimed:— 

** Dear me, I fear I have done Miss Mas- 
terman injustice. I had no idea that she 
possessed so much feeling as she showed 
just now. One would really think she was 
going for good, instead of only ten days!” 

‘*No such luck,” cried the irrepressible 
Hubert. ‘ But, at all events, we have got 
rid of her for a week at least; so now, we’ll 
enjoy ourselves, and forget all about ‘ Pobe’ 


till she turns up again!’ a resolution which © 


the young gentleman did not fail to keep 
most faithfully. 

In the meantime, Miss Masterman was 
busily employed at Bradborough in quelling 
orphans and other myrmidons, and reducing 
things in general to complete subjection to 
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her will; but with regard to Mr. Lambe, she 
found her task more difficult than she ex- 
pected. In fact, the worm had turned; and 
on her summoning him to her presence and 
opening the vials of her wrath on his de- 
voted head, he calmly but firmly announced 
his intention of sending his resignation to 
his bishop; which took Miss Masterman so 
completely by surprise, that, in her bewil- 
derment, she actually asked him to recon- 
sider his decision. But though she even 
went so far as to give her consent to the 
orphans having their coveted treat, Mr. 
Lambe’s determination was not to be shaken. 

The following week flew swiftly away; a 
good deal of correspondence devolved upon 
Miss Masterman through having to think of 
a successor to Mr. Lambe, and the lady of 
the manor was very much worried. At last, 
however, everything was settled, and Miss 
Masterman began to think of returning to 
Sunnydale, where, as she felt, fresh anxieties 
and most painful duties awaited her. 


CHAPTER II. 


INCE she left the rectory, she had had 
two letters from Lady O’Leary, a pass- 
age in the second having made a powerful 
impression upon her: ‘‘ Since your depart- 
ure, my dear Phoebe, I have had leisure for 
much reflection on the subject of your 
frightful discovery; and after considerable 
cogitation, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that it is certainly your bounden duty to 
acquaint the bishop with the conduct of Mr. 
Draycott, and to do so at once before you 
~ return toSunnydale. I should advise you to 
write and inclose that abandoned widow’s 
note, I fancy that we are not the only ones 
who are beginning to see through this sanc- 
timonious villain of a rector. I observed 
last Sunday that several of the congregation, 
among them Lady Conyers and General 
. Scott and his family, who always stay for a 
chat with the Draycotts after service, left 
the church as quickly as possible, as if to 
avoid speaking to any of the family. Mrs. 
Penrose was not at church; no doubt she 
had her reasons for staying away, though I 
heard from Miss Jones that it was given out 
that it was a bad headache that kept her at 
home.” 

From Lady O’Leary’s statement, it was 
not clear if Mrs. Penrose’s headache had 
been publicly announced in church or not; 
and the worthy lady had also omitted to 


mention that it was entirely owing to her 
own hints and innuendoes, industriously 
dropped here and there, accompanied by 
significent looks of unutterable meaning, 
that the mind of the parish was being con- 
siderably exercised with grave doubts as to 
Mr. Draycott’s moral character. The letter 
went on to say that invitations had been 
issued for a large evening party at the rec- 


tory on the following Thursday. Lady 


O’Leary strongly urged Miss Masterman so 
to time her return as to be present at it, 
adding: ‘‘ I intend to go, as I feel it my duty 
to neglect no opportunity of collecting evi- 
dence which may serve to deliver our hearths 
and homes from the contaminating presence 
of the shameless Draycott! ” 

On reading this, Miss Masterman con- 
sidered that there was no further proof 
of the enormity of the rector’s guilt. An- 
other suspicious circumstance was, that she 
had recieved no invitation, and in three days 
the party would take place. She therefore 
felt convinced that the rector, dreading lest 
her keen eye should detect more than would 
be noticed by the shallow members of his 
own family, had made some excuse to pre- 
vent Mrs. Draycott from bidding her to the 
festivity; consequently, resolving to hesitate 
no longer, she sat down and indited the 
following letter:— 


** To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of —. 

My Lorp,— I venture, as a temporary 
resident in the parish of Sunnydale, to call 
to your lordship’s notice some heinous irreg- 
ularities in the conduct of the Rev. Stephen 
Draycott, rector of that parish. I should 
indeed blush to record the details of his 
guilt in any words of mine; but the inclosed 


note, addressed to him by a person who calls” 
herself ‘‘ Mrs, Penrose,’’ will, 1 think, speak 


for itself. The individual whom I allude to 
is, I have every reason to fear, an astute 
adventuress; and should your lordship think 
it worth while to make further inquiries 
respecting her, I have no doubt that sufficient 
evidence will speedily be found to substan- 
tiate my statement in every respect—I have 
the honor to be, My Lord, Your Lordship’s 
most obedient humble servant, 
‘*( Miss) PH@BE MASTERMAN.” 


Miss Masterman next wrote a letter to the 
unconcious Mrs. Draycott, fixing the follow- 
ing Friday for her return, at the same time 
fully intending to make some excuse for 


arriving unexpectedly on Thursday after- 
noon instead, so as to be in time for the 
party in the evening. She then sent a few 
lines to Lady O’Leary acquainting her with 
all she had done; and after seeing her letters 
posted, she congratulated herself on the 
courage and resolution with which she had 
carried out what she believed to be a duty to 
society. 

On Thursday, Miss Masterman left Brad- 
borough early in the morning, having so 
arranged her journey that she would arrive 
at Sunnydale about six, which, as she calcu- 
lated, would give her time to unpack and 
dress for the evening. But, by an unfort- 
unate chance, it happened that as the train 
by which she traveled during the first part 
of her journey was delayed, it would be 
quite impossible to be at the rectory much 
before eleven o’clock P.M. Even Miss 
Masterman felt that that would be too late 
an hour at which to arrive unexpectedly; so 
she made up her mind that her only course 
would be to go to the village inn for the 
night, her one consolation being, that Lady 
O’Leary would be sure to give her a full and 
particular account of all that occured at the 
rectory. 

The alteration in her arrangements was 
most annoying to Miss Masterman, who, 
like many other rich people, if she made a 
plan, expected, as a matter of course, that it 
should be rigidly adhered to, During four 
hours which she had to wait at a junction, 
she sat and brooded over her grievances, 
waxing more and more grim as she did so. 
To add to her irritation, the rain began to 
come down in torrents; and the cold and 
draughty station was made additionally com- 
fortiess by the damp air which came in 
through every door and window, and pene- 
trated to every bone in Miss Masterman’s 
body. 

At length, however, the dreary journey 
came to an end; and on reaching her desti- 
nation, she took a fly, and ordered the man to 
drive her to the only decent inn that Sunny- 
dale could boast. By this time it was past 
eleven o’clock. The rain had ceased, and 
the moon was shining brightly, throwing 
streams of silvery light on all around, and 
bringing every object into unusual promi- 
nence. In order to reach the inn, it was 
Recessary to pass Fern Lodge, the pretty 
cottage residence of Mrs. Penrose. Fancy- 
ing she heard voices, Miss Masterman leaned 
forward and looked out of the window. 
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What was her horror and amazement to see 
Mr. Draycott gallantly escorting Mrs. Pen- 
rose to her door! There was no mistaking 
the rector’s tall figure and dignified deport- 
ment. But the widow! Dressed in what 
appeared to be an elegant costume, her bare 
arms and neck, plainly visible through her 
black lace shawl, were gleaming with dia- 
monds! But even this was not all! The 
bright moonlight falling on her upturned 
face as she smiled upon Mr. Draycott, plainly 
revealed powder and rouge! Slowly the pair 
advanced towards the house, and as a turn 
in the road hid them from sight, Mr. Dray- 
cott was bending over his companion, appar- 
ently engaged in earnest conversation. 

Miss Masterman sank back in the fly in 
the greatest agitation. Her worst suspicions 
were now confirmed! and by the time she 
arrived at the inn, she felt fairly exhausted 
with excitement. Miss Masterman at once 
requested to be shown to her room; and 
during the greater part of the night she lay 
awake, thinking over the startling discoveries 
she bad made and their probable results, 
On one point she had quite made up her 
mind—that nothing would induce her to 
remain any longer under the same roof with 
the rector. So she arranged with the host- 
ess of the ‘*Sunnydale Arms” that she 
would stay there for a week—to await events, 
At an early hour she called upon Lady 
O’Leary; but, to her great disappointment, 
she found that lady confined to her room 
with such a severe attack of gout, that she 
had been unable to be present at the rectory 
on the previous evening. The invalid lis- 
tened with greedy interest to Miss Master- 
mans revelations, and for the moment she 
forgot the pain she was enduring in the 
delight of hearing about Mrs. Penrose’s 
rouge, and especially the diamonds, which 
were ‘‘confirmation strong” if any were 
needed, of the words in the fatal letter. On 
her side, Lady O’ Leary had little to tell Miss 
Masterman, except that two days ago she 
had seen Magdalene Draycott, who told her 
that they only expected about half the 
number they had asked to the party, as so 
many had refused. The girl had also said 
that her mother was a good deal worried 
about it; from which Lady O'Leary con- 
cluded that things were coming to crisis, 
and that people were beginning to see the 
unprincipaled Draycott in his true colors. 
The interview between the two ladies ter- 
minated; by a paroxysm of agony which 
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seized upon the invalid, and completely 
incapacitated her for further conversation. 

Miss Masterman returned to the inn for 
lunch, and then prepared for her momentous 
‘visit to the rectory; for she had resolved to 
beard the lion in his den, and to denounce 
him in the presence of his family as a hypo- 
«crite. On arriving at the rectory, she was 
told by the servant who appeared in answer 
to her imperious knock, that the rector was 
at that time engaged with the church- 
wardens and others on parish business, and 
ould not be interrupted. 

**My business will not admit of delay,” 
replied Miss Masterman. ‘I must insist 
upon seeing the rector at once.’’ Then, as 
the servant endeavored to expostulate, ‘*‘ No 
words!” continued the spinster; ‘‘ conduct 
me to him at once.” 

The servant then led the way, though 
with evident reluctance, and throwing open 
the drawing-room door, announced Miss 
Masterman. 

Bristling with conscious virtue, her tall 
form drawn up to its fullest height, she 
intrepidly advanced, seeming to breathe out 
threatenings and slaughter in her progress, 
and her whole appearance formidable to the 
last degree. 

The drawing-room was full of people, who 
were seated around the long table, at the 
head of which presided the rector. The two 
church-wardens were seated near him. The 
rest of the party included Mrs. Draycott, 
Lady Conyers, General Scott, and many of 
the leading residents of Sunnydale, who had 
met to discuss some necessary alterations in 
the hours of the church services. At sight 
of Miss Masterman, a dead silence fell upon 
the assembly. Nothing daunted, she ad- 
vanced to Mrs. Draycott, and held out her 
hand; to her surprise,she was repulsed. She 


was then addressed by the rector, who, rising | 


from his chair, said, in dignified accents: 
“Tf you wish to speak to me, Miss Master- 
man, 1 will come to you presently in the 
study. At present, I am engaged, as you 
see, with my friends.” 

** T can perfectly understand your motives 
in wishing to speak to me without witnesses, 
Mr. Draycott,’’ she replied; ‘* but you shall 
not escape so easly. What I have to say 
shall be said here, in the hearing of your 
wife, and of the friends whom you have so 
grossly decieved.”’ 

“I spoke for your own sake, madam, not 
mine,’”’ said the rector, as he turned pale 
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with anger. ‘* But since you insist upon it, 
pray, let my friends hear what excuse you 
have to offer for this uncalled-for intrusion,” 

‘* I wish to acquaint them with your real 
character,” answered Miss Masterman firmly, 
**You know that you are an unprincipled 
map and a profigate.”’ 

At these adacious words, all the company 
rose to their feet, with the exception of Mr. 
Sheldon, the rector’s church-warden, a young 
and rising solicitor, who—his professional 
instincts instantly on the alert—scented legal 
proceedings, and began quickly and silently 
to take notes of all that passed. The other 
church-warden, Mr. Blare, alittle puffy, red- 
faced man, with a temper that was the terror 
of all the naughty boys in the parish, after 
vainly trying to express his wrath articu- 
lately, sank back into his chair again gasp- 
ing and snorting, till his face assumed an 
apoplectic lure that was truly alarming. The 
rest of the assembly loudly expressed their 
indignation at Miss Masterman’s extraordi- 
nary allegations; when above the din rang 
out the rector’s clear and penetrating voice. 
‘* My friends,” he cried ** will you be seated, 
and listen to me?” Then, as they obeyed 
in silence, he turned to the furious woman 
before him, and contintied: ‘‘ May I ask, 
Miss Masterman, by what right you ab- 
stracted a letter from my study, and then 
took the unwarrantable liberty of sending it 
to the bishop ?” 

‘“*T wished to open the bishop’s eyes to 
your real character,” replied Miss Master- 
man. “I read that letter by the merest 
accident, and I felt that it was only right 
others should be undeceived as well. as 
myself.” 

“And are you aware,”? demanded Mr. 
Draycott sternly, ‘‘ that you have rendered 
yourself liable to an action for libel ?” 

“Certainly not,’ answered Miss Master- 
man, ‘‘for I have only spoken the truth. 
It is of no use to try and bully, Mr. Draycott; 
your character. has now been discovered.” 

At this crisis, Miss Masterman was inter- 
rupted by an angry snort from Mr. Blare, 
who, after making another futile attempt to . 
express himself coherently, subsided intos 
violent fit of coughing, after which, he con- 
tented himself with giving vent to a short 
jeering laugh whenever Miss Masterman 
spoke, in a manner that irritated that lady 
almost beyond endurance. 

‘* Perhaps, before you indulge in any more 
strong language, you will be good enough to 
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listen to a few words‘of explanation,” pro- 
ceeded the rector. ‘ The letter which you 
purloined from my study referred merely to 
some theatricals. My wife had written a 
little play in which Mrs. Penrose was to take 
part; the play was to be acted last night at a 
party in this house, which had been pur- 
posely ke; t a secret from you on account of 
your known dislike of all theatrical enter- 
tainments. The articles alluded to in Mrs. 
Penrose’s letter to me were required by her 
for the part she was to play. Had you men- 
tioned the matter to me or to any member 
of my family, you would have heard the 
truth, and spared yoursef and jus much 
unnecessary pain.”’ 

“Then,” gasped Miss Masterman, when 
I saw you and Mrs. Penrose at eleven 
o’clock last night 

‘‘ I was escorting her home, after her 
kindness in helping us,” replied Mr. Dray- 
cott. Then, as his voice trembled with 
suppressed anger, he continued: ‘‘I have 
been this morning, thanks to your imperti- 
nent interference, subjected to a severe 
cross-examination by my bishop; and though 
I trust he is now convinced of the falsehood 
of your allegations, I have been put in a 
most painful position. Owing to you and 
Lady O’Leary—who has not scrupled to 
spread scandalous reports about me in my 
‘own parish—I have been cut by some of my 
most valued friends; and if I refrain from 
prosecuting you both for libel, it is only on 
condition that you offer a full and ample 
apology for your most wicked and{uncalled- 
for assertions.” 

As Miss Masterman heard these words, 
she felt ready to sink through the ground, 
for she at once saw the folly and wickedness 
of her conduct in its true light. All;her 
assurance deserted her, and she feebly tried 
to falter out a few words of regret; but the 


rector sternly interrupted her. ‘‘ That is — 
not sufficent, Miss Masterman,” said he. 
**T must trouble you to write at once to the 
bishop, and also to send a paragraph to the 
local papers, to retract every word that you 
and Lady O’Leary have said against my 
character. Should you, or she, refuse to do 
me this justice, I should immediately com- 
mence proceedings against you both.” 

Here the solieitor interposed with: “I am 
in a position to wara Miss Masterman that 
should Mr. Draycott determine to institute 
proceedings for libel, the damage in his case 
might be excessive.” 

Baffled, confounded, and for the first time 
in her life completely cowed, Miss Master- 
man looked helplessly around her, and had 
the mortification of seeing Lady Conyers, 
General Scott, those »rich and influential 
members of the congregation, whose friend- 
ship she had so sedulously cultivated, turn 
their backs upon her in utter contempt, as 
she passed down the room; even kind Mrs. 
Draycott averted her eyes from her; and her 
equanimity was by no means restored when, 
on reaching the door, she found that it had 
been left partially open, and that the whole 
of the preceding conversation had been 
overheard by Master Hubert, who was now 
turning somersaults in the hall, as Miss 
Masterman more than suspected, in celebra- 
tion of her own discomfiture. 

Itis scarcely necessary to add that Miss 
Masterman and her friends were only too 
thankful to accept the rector’s terms, and so 
escape the just penalty of their conduct; 
and whenever after this, Miss Masterman 
felt inclined to give too free license to her 
tongue, the rising temptation was instantly 
subdued by the reéollection of the mischief 
once wrought by that unruly member during 
her summer holiday in the parish of 
Sunnydale. 


AUTUMN. 


dhe the Autumn of the year; 
The wan leaves, yellow, sere, 
+ Drop mournfully upon the faded grass, 
While, glowing in their stead, 
Rich fruit—gold, purple red— 
Laughs at the longing eyes of those who pass. 


*Tis the Autumn of my life. 
Torn by the fear and strife . 
Of years, the leaves are falling from my tree. 
Once, in the far-off May, 
Once, through a Summer day, 
They danced in the full sunshine, warm and free, 
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A MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. 


By Edward 8, Eltis. 


N the rocky mountains are found four 
different species of bears, the white, 
red, black and grizzly. Of these the latter 
is by far the most dangerous and ferocious; 
from no animal will the buffalo fly as soon 
as from him, and the prairie wolf, though 
perishing with hunger, would not touch the 
carcass which the grizzly bear has covered 
and left for his return. He is the terror of 
both man and beast, an/ is truly the king of 
the mountains. The fleetest and best trained 
horse can be brought near him only with 
the greatest difficulty, and his distended 
nostrils and quivering limbs show the dread 
which fills him at the sight of this monster. 
The grizzly bear will rarely attack a 
person unless wounded; the best rifle can 
only madden him, and his first action is to 
make directly towards the spot from which 
the sound has proceeded; and the chances 
of the hunter’s life are then poor indeed. 
There are few hunters and trappers who 
have not had desperate encounters with him, 
and many a thrilling adventure have I heard 
narrated around the camp-fire, of his wonder- 
ful strength and powers. The following 
was given me by an old trapper who had 
spent half a century in the far West. For 
the better understanding of it, I will give it 
in different language from his. 

“In the year 1854, when I was just in the 
prime of life, I trapped with George Wendon 
up at the head waters of the Plate. Beavers 
were more plenty in those days than they 
are now, and this year we were more fortu- 
nate than usual; before the season was 
fairly over we had taken plenty, and were 
* preparing to start for Independence. The 

Pilate near the mountains has what is termed 
a canon; this is a tunnel like passage through 
the rocks, where the waters rush with incon- 
ceivable fury. The bed of the river, which 
has heretofore been wide, suddenly narrows, 
until in some places the overhanging rocks 
nearly touch. Through this narrow passage 
the river leaps, foaming and boiling over 
the rough, jagged rocks a dietance of two 
miles, when it again spreads out into a wide, 
sluggish channel, soon losing its crystal 
clearness. 
“Now and then the Indians troubled us, 


and as we numbered but two, all our powers 
of cunning were called forth to prevent an 
encounter with them. As yet we had seen 
no * sign,” and hoped that we might escape 
them. Several days were passed, and, being 
young and inexperienced, we began to grow 
careless, and in no hurry to reach the states, 


‘ We passed rarely over ten miles in twenty- 


four hours, and would sometimes lie over 
for two or three days at a time. 

‘¢ One pleasant afternoon we struck camp 
in sight of a spur of the Black Hills. It 
was one of the most pleasant days that we 
had seen, and, after permitting my animal 
to feed himself upon the luxuriant grass 
around, I mounted him and turned his head 
towards these mountains. The air was 
warm, save when a chilling breath came 
sweeping off from the regions of snow and 
ice, and I gradually fell into that dreamy, 
half-unconscious state, when the mind be- 
comes lost to all external things. I had 
probably been thus about an hour, when I 
was suddenly called to my senses by the dis- 
charge of three rifles, followed by a groan 
and fall from my animal. As I cast up my 
eyes they fell upon three mounted Indians, 
bearing swiftly towards me. I had barely 
time to leap from my mule, when one of 
them fired again, and with effect, too, forl 
felt a sharp twinge in my thigh; and@ 
darted for the mountain, which, fortunately, 
was nigh at hand. I managed to reach the 
base and disappear ere they had time to 
reload, 

‘*T ran directly toward the summit until 
outof breath, and I then turned to the right. 
I knew that the Indians would dismount at 
the base and continue their pursuit on foot, 
andinall probability soon reachme. My rifle 
was loaded, but so hot and close was the 
chase, that as yet I had not had time to use 


_ it. Pausing but a moment. I sprang up 


again, and continued on in a direct course. 
I had run but a short distance when I.came 
upon an open space, and but a few yards 
ahead I saw a huge grizzly devouring the 
body of some animal. 

“ Now I am not superstitious, or a believer 
in signs, but I do believe that a wonderful 
Providence sometimes takes means which 
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cannot be understood by us to bring about 
our own good. I paused a moment and 
gazed at the bear. He had not observed me, 
and I was about to start, when a strong 
impulse caused me to turn and face him 
again, and I felt an uncontrollable desire to 
fire upon him. 1 knew the consequences; 
I could only wound him, and place my life 
in double danger. Yet in spite of all this, I 
raised my rifle—I could not help it—and 
taking deliberate aim, fired; and without 
waiting to see the result I darted off again. 
And now mark how strange a sequel. 

“T heard the low, angry growl and crack- 
ling of bushes, and I ran as only one can 
when his life is at slake. I managed to load 
my gun without pausing, and at last, tired 
completely out, I dropped upon the ground, 
and waited for the bear, or Indians, or all 
of them, to come up. I was panting with 
fatigue, and would have been an easy victim; 
but, to my surprise nothing appeared, and a 
wild hope sprang up within me that escape 
was yet possible. I waited until certain 
that nothing was pursuing me, and then 
began cautiously and silently to retrace my 
steps. When near the place where I had 
observed the bear, I heard low growls, such 
as a cat will sometimes give when devouring 
its food. Creeping a little further, I saw 
the grizzly devouring something, which I 
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quickly percieved was the body of an Indian. 
Tbe whole truth flashed instantly upon me. 
When I fired upon the bear, irue to his 
nature, he had made toward the sound for 
the purpose of attacking the offender. At 
this very instant the three Indians, who 
were on my track, came up, and the bear 
judging them to be the aggressors, seized one 
ere he could escape, and put the others to a 
precipitate flight. 

‘*] watched him crushing the bones be- 
tween his powerful jaws, and, although he 
had unconsciously permitted me to escape, I 
felt a desire to send another charge into his 
body. But I was safe; and fervently thank- 
ing heaven for my strange deliverance, I 
silently withdrew and descended the moun- 
tain. And here, still another good fortune 
was in store for me. The three Indians 
when arriving at the base had, as I before 
mentioned, dismounted, and continued their 
pursuit on foot, leaving their animals loose. 
The horse belonging to. the one that had 
been slain was wandering a short distance 
off, after some difficulty I approached and 
mounted him. Witha wild hurrah I dashed 
away, and soon reached George, who was 
half frightened to death, having heard the 
report of the Indians’ rifle, and supposing 
that I had been slain.” 


SEEING THE SPIRITS. 


By Mary W. Janvrin. 


J TELL you I will go!” said Mrs. 


g Moulder. ‘‘ I guess I know my rights 

a8 a woman, and I’m not to be beaten out of 
em! 1 shall go to the concert, Mr. Moulder, 
whether you say yes or no to it!” 

“ Mrs. Moulder, while I am your husband, 
you will obey me. You never will go to 
that concert in the world, and you may as 
well make up your mind to it.”’ 

“*T tell you I will go!” 

“T’ve a good mind as ever I had in the 
world to treat you as you deserve! ”’ 

** Yes, I know you would like to lay your 
hands on me, but you daren’t do that thing! 
I defy you, sir! ”’ 

deserve it, at any rate.” 

Mrs. M. stood and looked daggers, at her 
husband. On his side he put on the gruff- 


ness of a great dog, and looked as if he 
wanted to snap off her head at a single bite. 

Finally, matters began to come to a crisis. 
A crisis generally brings up things ‘all 
standing,” as they say, and it was not be- 
hindhand in this case, either. 

This is the way it was brought about. 
Mr. Moulder got a letter one day, running 
somewhat after this wise:— 


‘* As you value your safety and your life, 
fail not to be at the grove on the other side 
the graveyard, on Friday evening next. 
One who loves you much insists on seeing 
you there. Do not fail toattend. It will be 
better for you through life.” 


Mr. Moulder read it over and over. He 
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was puzzled and perplexed. He scanned 
the handwriting, to see whose it might be. 
There was a mystery lurking in the lines 
that rather excited his superstitious element. 
And he pondered, and concluded at last that 
he should be in the grove specified on the 
night in question. 

~The interval between this time and the 
following Friday, Mr. Moulder filled up with 
his ordinary business, but perhaps with 
rather more thought than usual. He felt 
some odd sort of an incubus, perhaps a 
nightmare laid on his heart, that kept down 
his surplus crabbedness, and kept him quiet 
at the same time. The thought of going to 
meet an unknown person in such an unfre- 
quented place, at such an unusual time, and 
fairly dragged into the thing at that, by the 
appeal made to his fright,—went a great 
ways to intimidate him, and make him tem- 
porarily gentle and decent. He was sur- 
prised to observe a very similar change had 
come over his other half also; but be did not 
allow himself the time to stop and investi- 
gate the cause. 

The Friday night came. Mr. Moulder 
shook in his shoes at the thought of what 
might be coming, but he held to his resolu- 
tion to go for all that. He pushed his way 
cautiously to the grove, and crept slowly 
along under the fence lest he might be dis- 
covered, or overheard. Over the fence he 
leaped, and came down on his feet to the 
ground. Then he looked all about him to 
seé who it was he was going to fall in with 
on such a night, in such a place. He made 
his way to a great tree, behind which he 
sought shelter. For a long time he stood 
there anxious and quaking. 

Finally, he thought he discovered a figure 
dimly moving in the distance. His hands 
could hardly keep still, so moved was he by 
the spectre. It came nearer. It was not 
clad in white,—that much he was able to 
see. It was not, on the other hand, a ghost. 
There manifestly was flesh and blood about 
it, for it had the motions and actions of a 
human being. Whether flesh and blood or 
not, none but a ghost would dare to be out 
at night in such a place; none but a ghost 
would have made such a strange appoint- 
ment; none but a ghost would seek either 
the time or the place for such a communcia- 
tion of any character. 

Says Mr. Moulder, assuming a great deal 
more courage than he had, “‘ Tell me who 
are!”’ 
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Tne vision stopped short. Mr. Moulder’s 
voice grew sepulchral, so much so that his 
best friends would not readily have recog- 
nized it. 

** By all that is good, I demand to know 
who you are, and why you are here!” he 


- called again. 


The spectre returned, in a voice equally 
sepulchral :— 

“* First, inform me for what purpose you 
are here. I seek no affinity with epirits, or 
departed persons. Why are you here to- 
night? Answer me!” 

**T am here in obedience to a superior. 
command,’’ answered he. ‘* This night I 
am to learn that which will make my life a 
new one forever.” 

‘** For that same object am I come, too,” 
rejoined the other. ‘ This night is to work 
my weal or my woe!” 

** So is it with me. Know you not the one 
who was to meet me here in this secluded 
spot?” 

“It must be so. And here I stand before 
you. What is your will with me? What 
would you have of the one with whom 80 
mysterious an appointment has been made ? 
Be not afraid to answer. I can offer you no 
harm.” 

“ T would ask,” said he, ‘‘ whether you be © 
male or female; whether you come with good 
tidings to me, or ill; if I can obtain counsel 
of you thattis to benefit me while I live, or 
if you are not able to help me at all. Speak 
and tell me! ”’ 

**T cannot answer these things,” said the 
other. ‘‘ You may believe me to be no male, 
however; I am of the other sex. Men I 
hate!” 

Mr. Moulder began to tremble for himself. 

‘“* But can you tell me how I can live dif- 
ferently from what I do?” he asked. 

‘Can you answer me,” said the other, 
‘a question very similar? Can you say 
how I may manage a person who crosses me 
in all my undertakings ? ”’ 

**T should do it by love,” said he. “I’m 
sure, if I were a woman, I should think of 
nothing else. But how is an unruly woman 
to be governed? Can you answer me as 
much as that?” 

“*T should say decidedly by the same pro- 
cess; by making a concession here, and & 


concession there. Let me tell you once for 


all, there is no sort of use in trying to drive 
awoman! It’s just there that the men miss 
the mark, They do not know what a little 
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key will unlock all her rich treasures. No, : 


no; they are so ignorant and hard-hearted! ”’ 

“I would ask if my whole life is to be 
passed thus? If I am never to see happi- 
ness and peace again?” 

“T am in exactly the same doubts and 
anxieties myself. My days are wasting 
away in misery. When will the end of this 
come ?” 

Mr. Moulder felt himself puzzled still 
more; but the place, the time, and all the 
- associations surrounding him, tended to ob- 
fuscate his ordinarily clear perceptions, and 


he spoke and acted as if he felt himself in © 


the presence of a spirit indeed. 

“It is not for me to say,” was all he was 
able to reply. ‘I am not able to see into 
other hearts, and there read secrets. It is 
enough for me to know the wretehedness 
that is in my own. Can you bring me any 
relief for that ? 

“ 1 know of but one remedy for suffering.” 

“ And what is that ?”’ inquired he. 

“It is patience.”’ 

. Moulder stood leaning against the 
tree, and thought about it. 

“But must one always endure, without 
limit ?” 

“Perhaps patience and kindness may 

. sooner effect their perfect work than one 
thinks. Try them. Do not give over all 
things until, at least, you have made a full 
experiment with them.” 

Mr. Moulder did not exactly know what 
todo. In the first place, he was not decided 
that the person he was conversing with was 
not a spirit. And in the second place, even 
if it were flesh and blood, he believed in his 
heart it ought to be received by him as 
bringing advice and counsel from the spirit 
realms. 

On the other side, the female was quite as 
desirous of knowing what was the best thing 
for her to do; so she put the questions in 
the same anxious manner. 

“Tam unhappy,” saidshe. ‘ What must 
Ido?” 

“Have you a husband?” 

“Oh, yes, yes; I have a husband.” 

** Then love only him.” 

* But if I can’t?” 

“It is a wife’s duty. Sacrifice becomes a 
spirit of affection. It isa woman’s duty to 
obey and love her husband.” 

A pause, and a rather long one. 

* Have you a wife?” at length asked the 

er. 


“Ah, yes. I am unfortunate in my pos- 
session, however. We are not at all con- 
genial. We should go different ways.” 

** Do you do your duty, think you?” 

He made no answer to that. 

‘* Very often the fault is with the husband. 
If you are not yourself satisfied of your in- 
nocence, then think over what you have 
done wrong, and see at once how you can do 
what is only right.” 

‘ She is a shrew,”’ said he. 
man could please her! ”’ 

‘* Perhaps you have never honestly tried. 
I speak from my own heart when I say that 
I believe the nature of no woman has been 
understood as it ought to be. Just change 
your own course, and see what effect it will 
have upon her.”’ 

With a little more talk in the same vein, 
the parties finally separated. Mr. Moulder 
took a straight line for home, and his adviser 
vanished instantly into the shadows, The 


No living 


- instant he ascended the flight of steps con- 


ducting into his house, he encountered the 
form of his own wife, who was seeking to 
enter at the same moment. 

‘* Well!” exclaimed he, in an undertone. 

‘* If I ever!’ was her simultaneous ejacu- 
lation. 

** Now where did you come from?” was 
his immediate inquiry. 

** Where did you ?” asked she. 

*¢ From the grove behind the graveyard.” 

You!” shecried. ‘ I’ve just come from 
there, too! ”’ 

Mr. Moulder was dumbfounded. Mrs, M. 
was, also. 

* Then it’s you, I’ve been talking with all 
this time! ”’ E 

‘** And you are the mysterious person into 
whose presence I was summoned!” 

They laughed outright. Then they lifted 
up their hands—then rushed towards each 
other—then embraced, and were good friends 
again, and forever. 

A few evenings afterwards Mrs. Jones 
dropped in. She saw ata glance how mat- 
ters were going, and she up and told her 
connexion with the plot. She had penned 
an invitation to Mr. M. to meet some one in 
the lonely place specified. She had done 
the same thing exactly to Mrs. M. Know- 
ing their domestic relations as thoroughly as 
she did, she had formed this ingenious plan 


_ to effect a thorough cure; and the conscious- 


ness that she had really wrought a change, 
made her feel a thousand times repaid. 
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TWO ARROWS AT ONCE. 


By Mary Agnes Clayton. 


NE pleasant afternoon in June, Mr. 

Arthur Mortley, having nothing else 
in particular to do, sat in his office with his 
feet on the window-sill and looked out into 
the Park. The dreamy rustling of the trees 
below him, casting their cool shadows across 
the pavement before the window, breathing 
pleasant talesinto his willing ears, of country 
brooks and sunny meadows far away, 
brought a sweet languor to his brain, and 
' caused Mr. Mortley at that moment to 
indulge indreams. | 

The June term was over. The courts had 
closed for the long vacation. Mortley’s 
briefs were all stuck into their respective 
pigeon-holes until the next October, and now 
there was nothing in particular to prevent 
him from s° ing to the country for a sum- 
mer’s yandrest. Of course he should 
go to Hefttford. That had been decided a 
year ago, long before he received Tom 
Trenliolm’s letter, begging him, if he enter- 
tained any regard for his old chum, to come 
down and help him catch some of those two 
pound trout that were getting so “sassy.” 
“Bring all your flies and plenty of brown 
hackles,’ wrote Tom, ‘I'll promise you 
some sport that is worth for.”” The inno- 
cent!—not to know that Hertford held for 
Mortley something better worth coming for 
than trout. 

If he had not loved her as well as he did, 
he would have asked her to marry him at 
once, when he first told her his secret on 
that golden summer afternoon a year ago. 
As it was, he had only revealed to her how 
strong his great love was, and asked her to 
become his wife some day. Then he was 
entering an untried profession. He felt that 
he had no right to invite her to share his 
fortunes until his position in the great scrub- 
race of life was more certain and better 
secured, and it was with no slight satisfaction 
that his eye, wandering vaguely upward in 
reverie, rested now for a moment upon the 
letters painted across the window-panes, 
“Blaikie, Fountain & Mortley,”’ and a 
dream of the future home, radiant with her 
presence as its mistress, flitted across his 
mind. 

It was not Decause she was beautiful that 


Mortley had fallen in love with Eva Tren- 
holm (did I not tell you that her name was 
Eva?). Neither was it because she was 
witty, and accomplished, and good, nor yet 
because she was Tom’s sister. ‘* Confound 
it!’? muttered Arthur, whenever he tried to 
think of it, ‘*I don’t know what it is. I 
couldn’t help it. I would die for her, and 
she knows it.’? That was the sum and sub- 
stance of it. As well ask a daisy why it 
grows, or a rose why it blooms, as to ask 
of man or woman their reasons for making 


targets of themselves for the arrows of love. ~ 


I think that if Eva Trenholm had never 
seen Arthur Mortley, she never would have 
loved at all. There is a class of women 
whose natures are so finely strung, their 
instincts, passions, tastes and affections so 
delicately poised and balanced, that they 
can assimilate with nothing that is not their 
perfect opposite. There is an instinetive 
shrinking from all that tends to disturb this 
natural equilibrium—a quick recoil from 
whatever is harsh to the inner sense. Let 
him who would win the affections of women 
such as these, be wary in his approach, 


They are the electroscopes of the social. 


world. Their fine perceptions will indicate 
the presence of a disturbing influence as un- 
erringly as gold foil will reveal the exjstence 
of electricity, and the vigilant monitors 
which hold watch and ward over their 
hearts will close their doors and bolt them 
fast. 

Eva Trenholm was a woman of this kind. 
She felt within herself that, as she had never 
loved but once, so, should this love fail her, 
she never would love again. She had come 
to Mortley with her trusting faithful heart in 
both her hands, and had said: “ Take it; it 
is yours for all time. I have nothing more 
to give you.”’ And he had accepted the 
trust as sacred, as a gift he had not deserved, 
but for which in his daily prayers he thanked 
God from his inmost soul. 

There seemed no good reason apparent to 
either of these young people, “why the 
present summer should not witness consum- 
mation of their desires. In one short year 
Mortley had reached the summit of the weary 
hill which less fortunate men are often a life- 
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time in climbing, and found himself in the 
midst of a successful practice. Now he 
could return to claim his waiting bride with- 
out any pangs of conscience or a distrustful 
feeling that his eagerness had overbalanced 
his judgment. There was nothing to prevent 
his marriage. No doubts or fears had ever 
come between them. No suspicions of the 
other’s constancy had ever crossed the mind 
of either. He believed in her as thoroughly 
as she believed in him, which is more than 
one can often say of engaged people in these 


days of matrimonial plots and counterplots. 


Therefore it was with a feeling of calm sat- 
isfaction that Arthur Mortley sat thinking of 
these things on that sultry afternoon, with 
his feet upon the window-sill and his eyes 
bent upon the rustling trees in the Park. 


' A week afterward, he met her at the sta- 


tion at Hertford. 

“ Behold!” she cried, gayly, holding up 
her riding-whip as she saw him coming 
across the platform with his traveling-bag; 
“ye come down for you on horseback, 
because I knew you would enjoy that better 
than riding up to the house in a carriage. 
We can have a good gallop on the way. 
James will take your luggage.” 

“Always a thoughtful puss,’’ he said, 
vaulting lightly into the saddle which the 
groom vacated for him, and bending tenderly 
toward her to imprint a kiss upon her lips. 
“Which way do we go?”’ 

“Through the woods,’’ she said, touching 
her horse with her whip; ‘“‘ you have no 
idea how lovely they are, this summer.” 

** And what news ?”’ he asked. 

-“ Nothing interesting. All I have to offer 
you will be tennis and driving. Tom adds 
fishing. The dear boy has gone crazy about 
trout, and litters the stable floor all over 
every morning with his feathers and flies. 
Then Rose is here. She will be company 
for you whenever I am busy.” 

“Rose who?” asked Arthur. 

“Why, Rose Burnham. Dear little girl! 
You don’t know how she has grown into my 
heart already.” 

“ Not my Cousin Rose! ” 

“Yes, certainly. Mother became ac- 


quainted with her family at the springs last 
year, 80 she invited Rose to spend a month 
with us this summer as company for me. It 
will be pleasant for you, wont it?” 
“IT never saw Rose Burnham in my life.” 
“All the better. -I sha’n’t say any more 
about her then, until you meet her, but you 
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won’t see her to-night, for she has gone to 
the parsonage to tea with Tom, and it will 
be late when they come home. I refused 
an invitation because I expected you. It 
matters nothing. How grandly these trees 
throw their shadows across the road! ”’ 

Rose Burnham at Hertford! IfEvaTren- 
holm cnly knew how that name had danced 
like an ignis fatuus before the mental vision 
of her lover in years that were gone! Mort- 
ley had heard of his cousin here and there, 
in a hundred different places—heard of her 
as something bright and pretty, a tender 
blossom among the seedy stalks that clus- 
tered about the old Mortley homestead, but 
never yet had he placed eyes upon her. So 
invariably had she eluded him, that he had 
almost doubted whether her avoidance of 
him were not intentional. If he visited the 
old farm, she was ever absent. If he went 
to Newport in the hope of meeting her (for 
he did take the amount of trouble on two 
different occasions), she would be gone with 
her parents to some other spot. In his 
younger days, in fact, Mortley had searched 
high and low for this little female jack-o- 
lantern, until he began to believe her to have 
but a mythical existence at best. Then a 
new star dawned upon his world, and nebuls 
had no longer an interest for him. 

And this new star shone so brightly into 
his lifel How its soft and tender light 
brightened the dark corners and made glad 
the waste places! She looked so queenly to 
him as she rode under the shadows of the 
wood, her yellow hair falling loosely down 
upon the dark velvet of her riding-habit, and 
her frank, blue eyes turned ever and anon 
toward him with some eager question! 

She was not one who would pass as beauti- 
ful in the eyes of the world. Eva Trenholm 
was of atype essentially American. Slender 
and graceful in figure; soft and pliant in out- 
line, almost fragile in the delicacy of her 
proportions, the contour of her face and 
form suggested intellectuality rather than 
beauty. Her eyes were large and blue—twin 
orbs which held all truth and ingenuousness 
swimming in theircleardepths. Her mouth 
was smal) and delicately outlined—a trem- 
bling, sensitive mouth, that was wont to be- 
tray the presence of every passing emotion. 
Her carriage was that of refined superiority, 
almost of queenly command. If it was 
beauty at all, it was an imperial beauty, a 
beauty fit to be given to the mother of a 
king. Her hand was white and soft, dimpled 
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upon the knuckles, rose-pink upon the palms, 
much like the hand of other American girls, 
but firm to clasp, and with something in its 
touch that indicated resolution and perhaps 
acertain strength of character—which last 
quality, I take it, is more easily discoverable 
through the grasp of a hand than in any 
other manner, whether it be given by man 
or woman. But it was not so much the 
beauty of her face as the beauty of her 
presence, that grew upon Arthur Mortley. 
It was the musical rhythm of her every 
movement, the grace and harmony of all 


that she did, that had thrown about him a 


magnetic and potent spell. 

They reached an opening in the wood 
which looked out upon a rolling landscape, 
in the midst of which a wreath of blue smoke 
curled softly upward into the still evening 
air from behind a little grove of trees. 

Voila—the house!” exclaimed Eva, 
**T’ll try a gallop with you from here to the 
gate; and tightening her rein, she urged 
forward her horse, and was soon lost from 
Mortley’s sight in a cloud of dust. 

** Well done!’ said Arthur, when he had 
caught her, tossing his whip to the boy who 
came out to take the horses. ‘‘ What kind 
of a rider is my Cousin Rose?”’ 

“Tam not a judge, but I think she rides 
well. She is a very little girl, you know.” 

He lifted her lightly form her horse and 
held her for a moment before letting her go. 


'. A look which spoke volumes went out from 


his eyes to hers as he did so. If she had 
ever doubted his faith, that quick sudden 


flash. of intelligence, ‘speeding with the 


swiftness of thought from his brain to hers, 
would have banished forever her suspicions. 
It told her more than all his words had ever 
done. 

The first greeting from the family over, he 
resigned himself without resistance to the 
magic of her influence. By a necromantic 
spell, more wonderful than the arts of Circe, 


she held him through the evening. To him 


her very presence by his side was a joy 
whose full measure he could hardly yet 
realize. At the piano as he turned her 
music; at the little game of chess under the 
evening lamp; in their walk upon the broad 
piazza in the moonlight before retiring for 
the night, the whole burden of his grateful 
thought was, ‘“‘ She is mine! She has prom- 
ised to be my wife!”’ And with the short- 
sightedness of all men in love, he felt to the 
fullest the burning ardor of his own passion 
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without knowing the real measure of its 
depth or strength. No hard experience as 
yet had tried his constancy or purified his 
heart. Who shall say that even now he was 
not deceiving himself and her? 

The birds were carolling their early matins 


when Arthur awoke next morning and threw 


open his window. Below him was a sea of 
gorgeous blooms, tossing their subtile fra- 
grance into the clear air. The dew hung in 
crystal drops from the cups of golden blos- 
soms that bent beneath their weight of trem- 
bling pendants, and a fresh earthly smell 
came up from the damp flower-beds in the 
garden. Leaning upon the window-sill for a 
momegt, and peering down through the 
leaves of a vine that partly obstructed his 
view, Mortley’s eyes fell upon a neatly- 
dressed female figure seated upon the steps 
of the piazza, and engaged, apparently, in 
tying together the stems of a bunch of 
crimson roses. Her face was hidden by the 
rim of a broad straw hat, which so concealed 
her head and shoulders as to leave in view 
for Mortley’s edification only a pair of very 
small, white hands, which seemed just then 
to be deftly busy. He knew that Eva was 
an early riser, although he had hardly ex- 
pected her to be up and stirring so soon as 
this; but not to be too far behind-hand, he 
finished dressing himself and descended to 
the piazza. Without a doubt that it was 
really Eva before him, he advanced softly 
toward her and placed both hands upon her 
shoulders. The wide straw hat was lifted 
suddenly, and a surprised face, which was 


not Eva Trenholm’s, was turned to meet his” 


gaze. Mortley stepped back in some con- 
fusion. 

‘* Hallo!” hesaid. ‘I beg your pardon.” 

She looked at him for a moment as though 
studying his features well, and then replied: 

Hallo! Who are you?” 

The bruskness of her manner, and the 
mischievous look in her wide, brown eyes, 
made Arthur laugh in spite of himself. 

“Just what I was about to ask you,” he 
said. ‘*‘ When J saw you from the window, 
I thought it was Miss Trenholm.” 

“* Well, you see it isn’t Miss Trenholm. 
And what then?” 

* Tell me who, then, first.” 

‘* There goes my best rose; right down in 
the wet dirt. Pick it up please ?” 


Mortley stooped for the flower, and with — 


his knife divested the branch of its thorns 
before returning it. 
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“Thorns are bad for the fingers,” he said. 
‘You had better let me doctor the rest of 
them for you.” 

“Oh, yes, do,” she exclaimed, handing 
him the whole bunch; “I’ve pricked my 
fingers with them awfully, already. Let’s 
see. You were going to tell me your name, 
you know.”’ 

Mortley looked into her eyes and laughed 

in. 

“T believe you know it already,” he said. 

 T suppose you are Arthur Mortley, aren’t 
you? Well, I am Rose Burnham—your 
cousin, you know. You can kiss me if you 
want to.” 

To this challenge, Arthur, nothing loth, 
at once responded, but, whether it was from 
nervousness, or over-eagerness, or a mis- 


' calculation of their relative heights of stature 


I cannot say, his lips touched her face at a 
point some distance above their intended 
place of junction, and he kissed the tip of 
her nose. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, “that’s not the 
way to kiss acousin. Here now!” 

So saying, she threw both her arms about 
his neck. and pressed her ripe, red lips to 
his, in a burning, sensuous kiss, which tingled 
through Arthur’s memory to his dying day. 

That’s the way to kiss cousins,” she 
exclaimed. ‘Cousins are next to sisters, 
you know, only a little better. You are 
going to stay here some time, aren’t you? 
There’s no use asking that, though, for I 


know you are. I did hear you were going 
tobe married before you went home. It’s 


80, isn’t it? Hertford is a great place for 
sughthings. Would you believe it? Ihave 
only been here two weeks, and one of these 
recious Hertford youths has been down on 
Khees already. Singular, isn’t it?” 

She untied the ribbons of her hat and 
shook out a glorious mass of brown ringlets, 
which the morning breeze at once seized 
upon in great delight, as its own appropriate 
playthings. Was it not somewhat strange 
that a slight feeling as of pain, should flit 
across Mortley’s consciousness as she told 
him this? It was hardly a palatable sensa- 
tion—only a shadowy, vague impression, but 
he regretted that the thing had happened, or 
having happened that she had spoken of it. 

“ Very singular,” he said ,—‘“‘ that it should 
have taken him two weeks to do it.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense! ”? she replied, with an 
impatient gesture; ‘don’t spoil my good 
opinion of you by making such silly remarks. 
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Here comes Eva. Give me the roses, please. 
I picked them for her.” 

She snatched the flowers from Mortley’s 
hand and rose hastily. 

** You have dispensed with all need for 
an introduction, I see,’’ said Eva, stopping 
upon the threshold of the hall. ‘I hope 
you haven’t begun to quarrel already.”’ 

‘Oh, no, we’re going to like each other 
famously—at least,” said Rose, innocently; 
**T am going to like him, and it won’t be my 
fault if he doesn’t likeme. Here are some 
roses, dear—Folly’s peace-offering to Wis- 
dom. Accept them, do.” 

She went to her and twined her arm about 
Eva’s waist as she presented the nosegay, 
and as the two girls stood there in the door- 
way—the one so tall and stately, and with 
frank, blue eyes bent pleasantly towards the 
petite figure at her side, the other laughingly 
shaking her brown ringlets about, and rest- 
ing her pink cheek against her companion’s © 
shoulder—a recognition of the contrast be- 
tween them arose involuntarily to Arthur’s 
mind. He did not know that he was con- 
trastingthem. He would not have acknowl- 
edged that there was the slightest opportunity 
for comparison, but, nevertheless, he did 
wonder, as he stepped across the piazza to 
take Eva’s hand, how it was that Rose 
seemed so much prettier and more attractive 
to him, just then, than she. 

‘* Yes, and if he doesn’t fall in love with 
you quite, before you have done with him,”’ 
said Eva, ‘* It will be because he has greater 
powers of resistance than all the ofher men 
have. This little witch is a sad destroyer of 
hearts, Arthur.”’ 

don’t please,’ exclaimed Rose, 
turning from pink to crimson. “If they 
will fall in love with me, how can I help it ? 
I’m sure I don’t want them to, and I know 
Arthur has too much good sense to do any- 
thing so foolish. There goes the breakfast- 
bell, and I’m glad of it, for I’m awfully 
hungry.” 

There was something in this little chatoy- 
ant, sparkling girl, which to Arthur Mortley 
was fast proving strangely magnetic. Al- 
ready she had cast about him the shadow of 
a spell, in which she was yet to bind him in 
still stronger bondage. Not yet did he sus- 
pect his thraldom, or begin to feel the potency 
of her charms. It was still toosoon for that, 
but even now he acknowledged to himself 
her beauty, her grace, and her overflowing 
exuberance of spirits—in all of which qual- 
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ities, it seemed to him, she contrasted 


_ favorably with Eva. Her attractiveness was 


a@ new sensation for him. She seemed to 
owe it to a faculty over which she had no 
control. She affected nothing. Whatever 
she was, it seemed to be spontaneous and 
natural, a free growth from a simple, un- 
thinking girlish heart, too innocent for 
coquetry or deception. Her freshness inter- 
ested him, and with a grand confidence that 
he stood beyond the reach of danger, Arthur 
Mortley resolved to make a study of her. 
The fact that he occupied the relation of 
cousin, and that he was engaged to another 
woman, would act as an insulator for him, 
and he could play with her electricity with- 
out fear of beimg scorched. 

With characteristic abandon he resigned 
himself to the delights which Hertford had 
tooffer him. Soon there was a whirl of silks 
and satins in the house of Trenholm, and 
work was commenced upon Eva’s bridal 
trousseau. Her engagement in these pleas- 
ant, exciting preparations left Arthur and 
Rose much together, and there were many 
drives to the station for letters, strolls into 
the wood for mosses, and rambles over the 
fields for berries, when Eva was not with 
them, or her restraining influence over them. 
Even Tom was forgotten. To Arthur the 
days at first were one long dream of peace. 
Softly and quietly the hours slipped by—told 
off like golden beads upon the rosary of life 
‘—and happiness slumbered for him in the 
cool shadows of the woods, in the depths of 
the clear waters of the river, and in the 
warm sunlight on the meadows. It drifted 
over him with the afternoon-clouds, and was 
whispered to him by fragrant winds that 
came redolent with the breath of hayfields. 
It was sung to him by the robins in the old 
orchard, it was rustled softly by the branches 


. f the trees, it was droned by the bees 


amid the clover—ever the same song— 
** peace, peace—here is perfect peace,’’ and 
by the fern-fringed borders of tumbling 
brooks, by the rambling lines of moss-grown 
walls, in the pastures, on the hillsides, in 
the fields of waving corn, he heard the 
same sweet melody ringing out into the 
summer air—‘‘ peace bloomed in the Garden 
of God, and happiness is our everlasting 
heritage.” 

But this feeling of quiet happiness was 
not destined to last. Through all these days 
there was being wove about him a web so 
subtle that he saw it not until he found him- 


self entangled in its meshes. The swift 
shuttle of Fate, though it carried a silver 
thread, was none the less twisting a cord 
which was to bind bim fast. Unconsciously, 
even to herself, this little laughing witch, 
with her soft brown eyes and clustering curls, 
was driving a golden wedge into his life 
which at last had entered his heart. Then 
the days grew dark, and the man became 
pale and thoughtful. Once he was conscious 
of asking himself this question: ‘Is it 
possible for a man to love two women at 
once ?’’ Then he cursed himself for an idle 
fool, and went out into the woods alone to 
reason with himself. 

Oh, the racking misery of it! Either he 
loved Eva Trenholm, or he did not. If he 
did not, was he doing a thing honorable in 
the sight of God to make her his wife, what- 
ever such a course might be in the eyes of 
men? Was this dazzling meteor which had 
flashed into his world worthy of the sacri- 
fice? Was she true and faithful? Did she 
care for him? All these questions he asked 
himself while he was trying to grind down 
his growing love for her, and to trample 
upon it and beat it out of his heart. 

And yet whatever Rose Burnham did she 
did unconsciously. If she had bewitched 
this man, she did not know it. That he was 
more attentive to her wishes than was com- 
patible with the relations which he held to 
Eva Trenholm, she was, perhaps, vaguely 
conscious; but then the attentions were 
agreeable, and it was not in woman’s nature, ~ 
much less a nature like Rose Burnham’s, to 
resist the temptation which was _ 
thereby for an innocent flirtation. There 
never dawned upon her mind a suspicion 
that he might be in earnest. The poor fel- 
low must have amusement, and was she not 
invited to Hertford to amuse him? If he 
made a fool of himself, which was not likely, 
at all events, it was not her fault. And so 
she accepted his invitations to ride, and 
boated with him on the river, and played 
tennis with him upon the lawn, without a 
thought that she was teaching him the sad- 
dest of lessons on the danger of playing 
with fire. 

To him the days which were to have been 
so fruitful with tender delights, were full of 
hopeless misery. With a fierceness which 
can never be told, Arthur Mortley wrestled 
with himself. Of the intensity of that 
struggle, none but himself ever knew. 
Heroic in little things he might be, but to 
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this fearful test his moral strength was not 
equal, and with an overwhelming sense of 
degradation and shame upon him, he allowed _ 
himself to be drawn still further into the* 
maelstrom, whose roar even now came to 
his ears from far over the troubled waters. 
He could not choose between these two 
women. If he might have married them 
both, he would undoubtedly have done so 
as the easiest mode of escape. Probably, in 
tnat case, he would have loved them both 
through all his life as dearly as he did at 
present, for there never would have come to 
him the terrible experience, which afterward 
taught him that what men fall to discern 
alone, @ Higher Intelligence will sometimes 
reveal to them. : 

One day, as he lay under the trees on the 
river bank, a shadow fell upon him. It was 
cast by a sunburned, coatless young man in 
a straw hat, who stopped and leaned upon 
the fence for a moment to look at the water. 

“Are you Mr. Mortley?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Tam,” replied Arthur; “very much at 
your service, I’m sure.” 

“Then you are the man I have been 
wanting to see,” replied the strager, cutting 
a splinter from the fence with his knife, and 
beginning to whitle it into a toothpick. 

“Very well, sir, I am here for your in- 

on.” 

“it was about Miss Burnham, that I 
Wished to speak,”’ said the man hesitatingly. 
“ Are you going to marry the girl?” 

“T once had a friend,” replied Arthur, 
raising himself on one elbow and looking at 
the stranger steadily, ‘who was a doctor, 
and on one occasion I was rash enough to 
ask him what it was that he had given me.” 

“Well?” 

“ And then he told me it was none of my 
business.” 

“TI didn’t come here to bandy words,” 
said the man, fiercely. ‘‘ Perhaps you doubt 

me. My name is Fairlie—Eben Fairlie. 
They do say you are engaged to be married 
to Squire Trenholm’s daughter, and there 
are those who think, if you care nothing for 
Rose Burnham, that it would be manly in 
you to stand aside and give others a chance.” 

“True,” said Mortley, reflectively gazing 
before him into space. 

“Is that all the answer you have for me ?” 
asked the man, sullenly. 

“ My dear friend,” replied Arthur, jamp- 
ing up and taking him by the hand, “if you 


will answer for me the question you have 
asked about this girl, I will be your debtor 
for life. Do you know whether she cares 
for me ?”’ 

‘* You are trifling with me,” said Fairlie, 
angrily. ‘If it hadn’t been for your cursed 
fooling with her, she might have looked at 
me. I don’t lay up any grudge against you, 
but God forgive you, if you are wronging 
either her or t’other poor girl. That’s all.” 

Then he shut up the blade of his knife 
savagely, and walked away. 

That night it was late when Mortley re- 
turned from his walk. He sauntered wearily 
into the parlor, and stood for a moment in 
the middle of the room, trying to penetrate 
the dusky gloom. The lamps were not yet 
lighted, and a figure sat in the recess of the 
deep bay window, its dark outlines revealed 
against the lighter sky without. 

** Rose,’’ he exclaimed, “ is it you?” 

Yes,” she said. What kept you away 
from supper, you truant? Off fishing with 
Tom?” 

*“‘T have been trying to solve a question 
in metaphysics,” he replied, taking a seat 
upon apd ottoman at her feet, “and I think 
fate has sent you to help me.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Rose, “‘I don’t know 
anything about metaphysics.”’ 

**Do you believe a man may have two 
hearts ?”’ 

don’t know,” she said. ‘* Men are 
strange creatures. I know that a woman 
could not.” 

** Because I know a man,” he continued, 
‘* who at this moment cannot decide which 
of two women is dearest to him.”’ 

“* He is much to be pited,”’ said Rose. 

He certainly is.” 

‘*Ts that the problem you have been study- 
ing all the afternoon ?” 

“I have been studying it much longer 
than that. Now I come to you for help.” 

‘¢ And if this man does not know himself 
what he should do?”’ said Rose; “‘ how can 
he expect you, who have no interest in the 
matter, to decide for him?” 

‘** He has left it to me and to Destiny to 
guide him,” returned Mortley, ‘and Destiny 
has brought me to you.” 

** You foolish boy. I know nothing of 
these abstract questions. They are all rid- 
dies tome. How do you expect me to help 
you?” 

“By marrying me!” 

“O Arthur!” 
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He had placed his hand upon hers, but 
she recoiled from him as though he had 


stung her. He could see, by looking past . 


her toward the window, that her bosom was 
heaving tumultuously, and he heard her 
breath come quick and fast. 

Rose!’ he cried. ‘‘You can 
never know what I have suffered. I have 


cursed myself for my wretched folly, but I 


have not had the courage to tell her of this 
thing, or to leave this unhappy place. God 
knows, I would do no wrong. It is fate— 


fate. Had she been here to-night, instead 


of you, I should have asked her to save me.” 

She was silent for a moment, while her 
breath came more easily. Then she bent 
toward him and with her hand brashed back 
the hair from his hot forehead. 

** Arthur,’”’ she said, quietly, ‘‘had you 
never seen me, you would never have doubted 
your love for her.” 

**'No,”’ he replied. ‘I never until this 
moment knew my own heart.” 

** You do not know it now,’’ said Rose. 

** You judge me by the past,” he answered. 
** Has all this terrible struggle wrought no 
change in me? Do all these days of help- 
less misery count for nothing? ”’ 

** If I should tell you,” said Rose, ‘ that 
what you ask can never be—that you must 
go back to her whose happiness you would 
have me ruin—go back and tell her of the 
terrible wrong you were so nearly doing her, 
and ask her forgiveness on your knees— 
what would you do?” 

He buried his face in his hands and was 


silent. He remained so long in his position 


without speaking, that Rose at last placed 
her hand upon his shoulder, to recall. him to 
himself. Then he raised his head and said, 
in a hoarse whisper:— 

**T should go.” 

“Then,” she said, “let us forget what 
has passed between us. Never allow your- 
self to think, Arthur, of what might have 
been. I would not be your wife now, even 
though I did not know that your love for 
Eva is at this moment far deeper and greater 
than any feeling you have for me. I think 
your problem is solved.” 

She bent her face toward his and kissed 
him, and then rose from her seat, 

** It is not solved,” he cried, catching her 
dress to retaiu her. ‘‘ If this had happened 
sooner—if I had said to you a year ago what 
I have said to-night—would your answer 
have been the same?” 


She paused a moment before replying, 
Then she said, very quietly:— 
**It will do you no good to know that. [ 


* cannot tell you.” 


She loosed her dress from his grasp and: 
glided softly from the room, while Mortley 
turned to the window and gazed vacantly 
out at the deepening twilight. He did not 
see, as he stood there, lost in a bewildered 
maze of reflection, the movement of a wom- 
an’s figure, which had sunk down beneath 


the open window with both hands pressed 


upon the temples. If he had seen it, the 
sight would have done little toward calming 
his emotions, for the figure was that of Eva 
Trenholm. 


After he had betaken himself to bed, his 


scattered thoughis had an opportunity to 
arrange themselves. In the stillness and 
privacy of his own room, he soon recovered 
from the first stunning effect of his blow, 
and was able to see the full measure of his 
folly. But even now he experienced no 
relief from his self-inflicted torture. Was. 
his love for Rose the less a true love because 
its object was unattainable? To him the 
new hopelessness of his passion for her was 
only a fresh cause for wretchedness. He 
had not yet recognize the wide divergence 
between these two currents of feeling. He 
did not yet learned that the one was the 
froth and the other the wine—the one pat 
sion aad the other love. There is a yast 
difference between these two, but Mortley 
had not learned it: It needed a sterner 
teacher than Rose to reveal it to him. Tos- 
sing in feverish restlessness from side to 
side upon his couch, he lay awake for hours, 
asking himself what he should do. The 
terrible problem seemed no nearer a solution 
now than ever before. And yet, in the 
silence and stillness of the night, Providence, 
which took as much care of Arthur Mortley’s 
affairs as it does of other people’s, working 
out the answer for him. 

He had dropped at last into a troubled, 
broken sleep, from which he suddenly awoke 
with a nervous -start. The room seemed 
strangely light, and as he lay for a moment 
trying to collect his yet half-aroused facul- 
ties, there came vibrating across his con 
sciousness the distant sound of a bell. A 
subdued and muffled roar, striking upon his 
ear like the roll of a far-off sea, avoke in him 
an indefinable sensation of terror, and he 
arose and threw open the window. A burst 
of dense, black smoke flashed into his face 


| 
| 
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as he did so, and took away his breath. A 
sound of many voices, a hurrying of people 
to and fro without, a crash of falling timbers 

,and the blinding light that streamed into 

the room, brought him more completely to 

himself. Closing the sash again to shut out 

the clouds of smoke, he hastily donned a 

few pieces of clothing, and then, dropping 

to the roof of the piazza, he slipped safely 
down the water-leads into the arms of the 
people who were standing below. 

The strange, intense light, and its lurid 
reflection upon the sky, had aroused the 
country people round about for miles, and 
already they came running across the fields 


+ toward the Trenholm mansion, some with 


ropes, some with buckets, and some with 
axes and hatchets. Noone seemed to know 
the origin of the fire, and no one at that 
crisis of affairs stopped to speculate upon the 
matter. A line of men, under the leader- 
ship of a stalwart man in a dark blue blouse, 
had formed between the well and the house, 
and was rapidly passing forward buckets of 
water to throw upon the flames. The others 
stood in a circle at a comfortable distance 
from the burniug building, and stared at the 
work of destruction in bewildered apathy. 

Scareely had Mortley reached the ground, 
when there appeared at the window in the 
north wing of the mansion, a figure, which 
the crowd at once recognized as Eva 
Trenholm. 

““A ladder—a ladder!’’ they all cried. 
“Has no one brought a ladder ?” 

A dozen men started off across the fields 
with the speed of men running for their 
lives. Mortley remembered seeing, some 
days before, a ladder in the barn. Thither 
he directed his course, and breaking the lock 
of the door with one blow of an axe, he 
seized the object of his search and came 
striding toward the scene of action. The 
fire had caught in the main portion of the 
house. Mr. Trenholm and the servants had. 
escaped without injury before the alarm had 
been given, but so rapid had been the rush of 
the destroying element, that all communica- 
tion with the wings of the building had been 
almost immediately cut off. The apartment 
occupied by Eva Trenholm was adjoiuing 
that assigned to Rose during her stay, 
though there was no communnication 
between the two. As Mortley, making 


gigantic strides over the ground, returned 
with his burden, a cheer went up from the 
sea of anxious faces upturned in the red light 
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toward that pale figure in the window, stand- 
ing back in the shadow of the room. He- 
knew that this was Rose Burnham. 

Shall [ tell you that at that sight Arthur 
Mortley’s heart stood still? Now, at this 
awful moment, amid the roar of the flames 


-and the falling of stones and timber, in the 


terrible glare and heat of fire and amid the 
crash and terror of destruction, the truth 
came to him as to which of these two women 
he really loved. They say that drowning 


‘men recall in the one brief moment that is 


left to them, before death closes his iey 
fingers around them, the most trivial inci- 
dent of their lives. In that instant there 
came upon Mortley a recollection, terrible in 
its distinctness, of the minutest events of 
the past few weeks, and in one quick second 
of time he suffered anew the intensified 
torture of the whole period of his struggle. 
Yet, though his heart for a moment stopped 
its pulsations, his feet never once faltered. 
In that hurried upward glance at those two 
shadowy figures about him, Arthur Mortley 
read the solution of his problem. There 
was no time to lose. Already the firery 
tongues of flame were creeping along the roof 
of the wing, and in a moment all help would 
come too late. There could be scarcely time 
to save them both, and with a steady arm, 
Mortley planted one end of his ladder on 
the ground, and lifted the other until it 
touched the sill of one of the windows. But 
it was Eva Trenholm’s window, and not 
Rose Burnham’s. 

A dozen men rushed toward him and 
offered to ascend to the rescue, but he waved 
them off, and began to battle his way alone 
through the smoke that poured down upon 
him and blinded him. He had turned, when 
half way up, to wave farewell to the other 
shadowy figure, which still stood half-con- 
cealed behind the curtains of her room. 
Then a joyful shout came upward to his ears 
from the crowd below, and another laddef - 
was raised beside him and up against the 
second window. The man in the blue blouse 
was springing lightly up it, and looking down 
upon him, Arthur Mortley’s eyes met those 
of Eben Fairlie. 

Cruel as was the lesson of that fearful 
night there was at least four persons who 
thanked God that it had been taught them. 
When daylight dawned upon the smoking 
ruins, and they stood together gazing at the 
blackened timbers, four silent thanksgivings 
arose to him who ruleth all things, that 
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beneath those smouldering ashes no hearts 
were buried. In Eva Trenholm’s mind 
there existed no self-torturing doubt as to 
the course she should pursue. Knowing all, 
as she already did, she could not go to her 
fate blindly. To her there was no need for 
better proof of Arthur Mortley’s true nature, 
than the past night had revealed to her. 
She knew of his sufferings and respected 
them. She felt the real existence of that 
silent current of love which had all the time 
been setting from his heart toward her— 
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which had never for a moment stopped, 
though turned aside for a period from its 
gentle purling course, by a single flower 
which fate had thrown upon it. And Eva 
Trenholm, strong in the ove virtue in which 
all women are strong—stronger even in that, 
perhaps, than some—still held her heart in 
both her hands, and said to Arthur Mortley 
as of old, ‘‘ It is thine for all time.” And I 
do not think that either he or she has ever 
thought to reproach Cupid for shooting two 
arrows at once. 


A TRUE STORY ABOUT A 


HE St. John’s Mercury says: The fol- 
lowing beautiful lines were written ona 
touching incident which occurred during the 
great storm in 1885, on the coast of Labra- 
dor. We are in a position to guarantee the 
truth of the narrative on which they are 
founded, in every particular, as we were the 
first to give it publicity. The boy’s name is 
Willie Smith, and his father,‘a humble fish- 
erman, resides in Cupids, Conception Bay. 
The story was given us by the lady who, 
hearing of the brave boy’s deed, visited their 
home and obtained the particulars:— 
During one of the gales of October, 1885, 
a.fishing smack, whose name the paper did 


not give, went down off the coast of Labra-— 


dor. The boats being swamped, nothing 


was left for the men but to swim for the . 


was in eighteen eighty-five, 
Off the coast of Labrador, 
*Mid the breakers dreadful roar. 
That the fishing-smack went down ; 
All the men were left to make 
O’er the sea their way, or break 
Heart or muscle in the effort, and to drown. 


Then a father took his child, 

And, amid the curling brine, 

Lashed him safely with a iine 

To his shoulders as he buffeted the wave, 

What the end shall be I trow 

Only heaven’s white angels know. 

But ’tis home and help for two, or one 
sea-grave. 


There were little ones at home 

And their mother to be fed, 

And he earned their daily bread 

Who was struggling in the sea; 

And the brave young fisher knew 

One could never swim for two, 

So he said: “‘ My father, go, and let me be.” 
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shore. Among the crew was a boy, some 
eleven or twelve years old, who had accom- 
panied his father on the smack. In order to 
save his life, the father lashed the boy upon 
his back, and, set off to swim for land. 
Finding that they made very little headway 
and that they were both in imminent danger 
of being drowned, the boy begged his father 
to go alone and to “‘ let him be,” and upon the 
father refusing, the boy actually worked 
himself free from the rope, and would prob- 
ably have been drowned had not a huge 
wave at that moment flung both of them 
upon the rocks. Afterwards to the lady, the 
boy said, simply: ‘I thought poor father 
was going to be drowned and what would 
mother do then, so I got off his back.’ 


’T was a twelve-years’ child who spoke; 

But for that completed deed, 

Thank God’s grace! there was notneed 

Underneath the veiled sun; 

For the hissing breakers curled 

Helpful arm around, and hurled 

Child and man hight up the shore, and 
home was won. 


Many deeds men’s hands have traced 

On our history’s golden page, 

And from waning age to age 

Is their glory handed down; 

But not Aulis’ sight, nor Troy's 
Out-sublimes this unknown boy’s, 
Asking simply to be left alone to drown. 


Think that boy is still alive; 

And, in distant Newfoundland. 
Where the blue waves lap the sahd, 
He is now at work, at play! 

Let us bare our heads to him, 
Whilst our eyes grow moist and dim, 
In this unheroic day ; 

’T was in eighteen eighty-five. . 
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By W. 


HILE in command of the little bark 
Peri, said Captain Jeffrey, I met 
with an adventure among savages that I 
think worth relating; for though no lives 
were lost, save one which was quite worth- 
less, and the circumstances never made any 
sensation among the whalemen, they can 
never be forgotten by us who were actors 
in the drama. 

We were making what had proved, until 
then, a very successful cruise among the 
smull ‘* school whales ’’ in the neighborhood 
of the Gilbert group of islands, and had 
been swept out of our usual track during a 
succession of light winds, and currented off 
south of the equator. After baffling for sev- 
eral days, we so far recovered our lost ground 
as to sight the island of Arorai, and were 
near enough in the afternoon to be visited 
by a goodly number of the natives. They 
brought very little in the way of barter, but 


- informed us that a ship had been cast away 


there some time before, and that they had 
various articles on shore for sale, which were 
of too ponderous a nature to be brought out 
in canoes. 

We had not visited this particular island 
before, but having a good general knowledge 
of these Micronesians, I was inclined to be 


‘wary and suspicious of a scheme to decoy a 


part of us on shore. There was a difficulty 
in communicating with the earliest comers, 
as our conference about the shipwreck: d 
articles was carried on in the language of 
signs; but I learned that there was a white 
man living among thém, as indeed there was 
one or more at each island that | had visited. 
It was quite late in the day before this man’s 
canoe was seen approaching us, and we had 
then worked up to a convenient position 
under the lee of the land, where we could 
see, for ourselves, a number of casks lying 
on the shore, and an object that looked like 
ship’s anchor. 

The white man who boarded us called him- 
self Barney, and was unmistakably an Irish- 
man; most likely a runaway from one of the 
British penal settlements, who had found 
his way here in some colonial whaler or 
trading vessel. He confirmed the statements 
of the natives about the wreck of the 
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Adelaide, some six months back, and said 
that there were many valuable articles on 
shore, including anchors, chains, casks and 
cordage, which they were anxious to dispose 
of for tobacco and cloth. Indeed, as we 
stood in near the beach, we saw enough to 
satisfy us that his account was substantially 
true, and after consulting with my mate, I 
resolved to venture a shore myself to examifie 
with a view of purchasing, if the weather 
should continue fine the next day for getting 
the things off. 

Taking Barney into the boat with us, we 
started for the shore, the boat’s crew being 
all armed, and cautioned particularly to be 
ontheirguard. The mate was also instructed 
to use the utmost vigilance, and to keep the 
ship as near the land as practicable. My 
intention was, not to be absent from her 
more than a couple of hours, which would 
be sufficent to examine the articles for sale 
and decide upon purchasing. I could be 
snug on board again by sundown, and finish 
the business on the morrow. 

We found the landing on the coral shelf 
rather dubious work for a whaleboat, though 
the native canoes managed it very well, 

‘making sport of what might have been to us 
a matter of life and death. I was compelled 
to trust somewhat to the Irishman’s pilotage, 
and we got ashore without material accident, 
though our boat was slightly stoven in so 
doing. Barney led the way along the beach 
towards the place where we had seen the 
anchor and the casks, and four of us accom- 
panied him, leaving two in charge of the 
boat. The crowd of savages hovered round 
us, seemingly in high glee, the Irishman 
talking continually in the barbarious gutural 
dialect of the island, of which he seemed to 
be quite master. 

Before we reached the place where the 
shipwrecked articles were collected, we had 
to round a bend in the land, so that our own 
boat was hidden from view; but we gave 
little heed to this fact, as all appeared straight- 
forward and friendly, and we apprehended 
no danger while the ship was so near at hand 
tO support us. The anchor proved to bea. 
very good one, and there were two service- 
able fluke-chains and many cther valuable 
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articles offered for a mere trifle in the way 
of barter; 86 that I had fully determined to 
buy the whole, and take them on board next 
morning, if wind and weather should serve. 
I was in the act of arranging my plans to 
this end with Barney, when the report of a 
musket from the direction of the boat star- 
tled us. I immediately jumped to my feet, 
with a word of caution to the men to look 
to their arms and be on their guard. A sin- 
gle step satisfied me that we were not to be 
allowed to return whence we came, without 
fighting our way. 

The women and children, who had until 
now formed a portion of the crowd, were 
leaving us, and drawing off inland, a sure 
indication that treachery was on foot. It 
did not appear, however, to be the design of 
the savages to kill us at once, or they might 
have done so, by making a rush in upon us, 
as we were only four in number. They 


doubtless thought it more profitable to secure 
us and hold us for ransom, while they knew 
that some lives must be lost at the first 
attack, and felt a little wholesome dread of 
our guns. 
We, on the other band, endeavored to pres- 
ent as bold a front as possible against such 


fearful odds, and to refrain from bloodshed 
until compelled thereto in the last extremity. 
Besides, if we discharged our firearms, we 
would be at the mercy of the enemy before 
we could possibly reload them. 

Finding that we could not make way 
against the living wall that barred our return 
to our comrades at the boat, we came toa 
stand, formed in a group, back to back, so 
as to present a gun to each of the four points 
of the compass, while 1 opened a parley 
with Barney, demanding of him why we 
were obstructed in our movements, and 
what was the purpose of the natives? He 
assured me that no violence was intended, 
but that the king had determined to have us 
remain on shore all night, and that we could 
not be allowed to leave the beach, though he 
hoped we would see the necessity of submit- 
ting to his wishes without forcing him to 
order an attack. 

Any fool could see this, of course; that a 
fight must result in our being overpowered 
and massacred as soon as we had fired one 
volley. The Irishman professed great friend- 
liness towards us, telling me that he was 
overawed by the chiefs, and dared not 
oppress their designs. But I had no faith 
in theseoundrel, and in fact, was well enough 
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convinced that he was ihe master-spirit and 
instigator of the whole treacherous business, 
I assured him that I should hold him respon- 
sible, if any attack were made, and should 
take care that the first bullet should find its 
way to his heart. He quailed at this threat, 
and was more profuse than ever in his 
protestations of innocence of any complicity 
in the king’s designs. He said that the two 
men left at the water-side had already been 
secured, without bodily injury to either of 
them. One native had been slightly wounded 
by the musket which we had beard fired. 

I had reason to think his statement was 
true, as we had listened in vain for a second 
report, though both men were armed. Ina 
moment like this, fraught with such peril,a . 
hundred thoughts and impracticable plans 
forced themselves upon my mind, while I 
inwardly cursed my own folly for having so 
blindly placed myself in the power of these 
treacherous savages. But where, mean- 
while, was the ship? If she stood on, as I 
supposed she would, she must soon open us 
to view, though the surprise of the two men 
who were visible at the landing-place had 
been effected so quietly, as perhaps not to 
excite any alarm on board. 

The Irishman, who kept himself well 
informed by the scouts who were constantly 
running back and forth, told me that the 
ship had gone on the other tack and was 
three or four miles off the land. This, 
though improbable, might possibly be true; 
I had no means of settling the point, and 
now demanded of him what he, or the king, 
would have us do? as we could not stand 
thus at bay forever. If they did not soon 
make an attack, or come to some terms, I 
should open fire, and sell my life as dearly 
as I could. Besides my musket, I carried a 
revolver in the breast of my shirt, and 
Barney knew, as well as 1, that his own life 
was doomed at the commencement of the 
fray. 

He kept up now a continuous jabbering 
with the leading men of the crowd, and, 80 
far as I could judge, was endeavoring to 
work their courage uy to a sufficient pitch to 
make a simultaneous rush upon our little 
group, and take the risk of a single volley. 
Our great advantage lay in the fact that 
there was not a single gun amoung the whole 
population, and the general feeling of dread 
with which all firearms were regarded by 
them. The attack upon us was deferred 
because no one dared to be foremost in it, 
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and throw away his own life for the benefit 
of the general cause, 

It was now their turn to open a parley 
with us, promising that we should be well 
entertained, and that no harm should befall 
us, if we would lodge all night on shore in a 
large house which they pointed out to us. 
We had little faith in their promises, but as 
our retreat was fully cut off, we saw no way 
out of the dilemma, but to pretend to be 
satisfied with them, and we moved on to- 
wards the house, still keeping our guns at 
the ready, and allowing no savages to cut in 
ahead of us. They all followed at a respect- 
ful distance, and thus we backed into our 
prison, which was immediately closed upon 
- us, and the doors secured without. 

As the house was lightly built of bamboo, 
it would not have been difficult, at any time, 
to force our way through the broadside of it; 
but no one could get in upon us without 
raising an alarm, as we distributed ourselves, 
one near each corner of the building. There 
were cocoanuts hung up against the posts, 
and other provisions in the form of a sweet 
paste, made in sheets and rolled up like 
small slices of leather; so we were in no 
present danger from hunger, even if our 
keepers failed to bring us anything. Of 
course we should fight, before we should 
starve; and if a savage caprice should seize 
them to set fire to the building, we must 
also, in that case, break out and sell our 
lives dearly. 

It was now past sundown, and, as the twi- 
light in that part of the world is short, would 
very soon be dark. What had been the fate 
of our two comrades, or what had been done 
with the boat, we could not tell with a cer 
tanity, though the Irishman declared that 
the boat had been carried well up inland, 
and that the men were secured, though, as 
yet, there lives were as safe as ours. He 
talked with me through a chink in the door, 
and he admitted, now, that their object was 
to get a large quantity of tobacco from the 
ship, as ransom for us, more than they could 
obtain by the sale of the fluke-chains and 
other articles, which I had promised to 
purchase. 

After a time, as it grew dark, I told him I 
did not care to talk any more, but would like 
to be left to get.some rest. He went away, 
and for a time all was still, and no person 
Was to be seen moving in the neighborhood, 
except a few guards, who were so posted as 
to commana a view of all sides of the build- 


ing. They did not venture to approach very 
near, and, for the most part, managed to 
dodge in range of cocoanut trees; but they 
were vigilant, and any movement of ours 
would at once be seen and reported. 

There was, of course, no rest for us inside 
the house; for sleep, under such circum- 
stances, was the farthest thing from our 
thoughts. We kept both sight and hearing 
upon the strain; for notwithstanding the 
story of Barney about their intention to 
demand ransom for us, the caprice of savages 
was not to be depended upon from one 
minute to another. I had reason to fear a 
surprise, and believed Barney himself to be 
a greater scoundrel than any of the rest, 
whi'e, at the same time, he lacked the cour- 
age to attack us openly while we stood with 
our guns aimed at him. 

The event soon proved that I was not 
wrong in this opinion. As the night ad- 
vanced, and all remained quiet in the house, 
we observed that the savages were collecting 
in numbers at various points among the 
cocoanut trees, as if with the intention of 
surprising us by a simultaneous advance 
upon different sides of the house. This was 
done very quietly; not by any sudden rally, 
but the number of each group seemed grad- 
ually to increase, and to form a larger black 
mass, as if reinforcement were slowly but 
steadily being sent to each post, where only 
a guard or two had been at first stationed. 

By and by, all was motionless again, and 
the dark bodies of men appeared as if they 
were inanimate fixtures. Then a single man 
came briskly up towards the house, and I 
had no difficulty in detecting the ‘‘ beach- 
comber,’”’ even at a considerable distance. 
He was naked, with the exception of the 
maro about his loins, like the natives; but 
his walk, which he could not disguise, be- 
trayed him. 

We preserved perfect silence, while Bar- 
ney came nearer and nearer, venturing, 
after a while, to apply his ear to the-chink 
in the door. But no sound could he hear, - 
save a musical imitation of snoring, which 
we all made, as had been previously agreed 
upon. He continued for a little time listen- 


_ ing, as if he were surprised, as well he might 


be, to find us all off our guard. He had ex- 
pected, no doubt, to discover us uneasy and 
inquisitive, and to hold another lying parley 
with us; but, apparently satisfied at last that 
we were indeed completely at his mercy, he 
tripped silently away. 
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We had no doubt, now, that the attack 
would be ordered at once; and it was well 
understood that, if such were the case, the 
Irishman was to be the first victim of our 
fire. With all our senses upon the strain, 
we awaited the onset, which we felt must 
decide our fate in a few minutes. I directed 
the boatsteerer, who was the best marksman 
of the party, to make a sure thing of his aim 
at Barney, feeling that our salvation de- 
pended much upon killing him at the out 
‘set. 

We had not long to wait, before the dark 
cordon of naked forms came closing up 
around us, with a slow and measured move- 
ment, for it was evident they thought we 
knew nothing of their approach. They were 
‘within thirty yards of us, the Irishman con- 

_ spicuous by his peculiarity of figure and 

- gait, when I touched Dick, the boatsteerer, 
on the arm, and gave the word in a whisper, 
“Now! Make an end of him!” 


At the same time, I brought my own gun 
to a sight, to send a second bullet in the 
same direction, in case the first one missed 
its mark. But there was no need. The 
report from Dick’s musket was followed by 
a yell—a veritable Irish yell—and Barney 


fell in his tracks. No further sound came 
from him; but the sonorous wail of many 
savage voices attested the astonishment and 
awe of the natives, as they seemed, for the 
moment, to hesitate in their attack. 

A sudden thought struck me. {here was 
a hideous idol fixed against one of the posts 
in our prison, directly fronting the door; and 
it bethought me of making it still more hid- 
eous, by smearing it with phosphorus. We 
‘all had friction-matches in our pockets, and 
Dick, in particular, being a famous smoker, 
had -brought about half a bunch on shore 
with him. It was the work of a moment to 
rub the face of the idol with the lumineus 
substance in which the matches had been 
dipped. Its great circular eyes, and hideous 
grinning mouth appeared as if shooting 
forth flame, and the effect was startling, 
even to us who understood the cause. 

It was at this moment that the boldest of 
the barbarians rushed up to the door and 
threw it open from the outside. We stood 
at bay in the darkness, reserving our fire, in 
readiness for the worst. Buta single glance 
into the building was enough for the leaders, 
who thought themselves, as indeed they 
were, the bravest of their tribe. They saw 
_ only their god glaring at them with fiery 
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eyes, as they thought, and breathing flame 
from his capacious jaws. 

** Jurawarra! Jurawarra!’’ was yelled from 
a score of savage throats, in most discordant 
concert; the cry was taken up by all the 
rest, and there was a general rush for a 
view at the terrible object, though no one 
ventured to approach it. The first assailants 
had fallen back a short distance, and the 
more timid crowded in their rear, and stood 
with eyes fixed upon the fiery apparition, 
spellbound and awe-stricken, still repeating 
the cry ‘‘ Jurawarra!”’ 

“ Now is our time!” said 4 seeing that 
the back side of the building was left entirely 
ungarded, and knowing that our operations 
were well covered by the interior darkness, 
‘*¢ Kick hard, and make an opening! ”’ 

It was but the work of a moment to force 
a hole through the dry bamboo sides of the 
house. Save aslight crash, which was effect- 
ually drowned by the shouts of the barba- 
rians, this was done without noise. Indeed, 
what had added to the sense of awe and 
mystery, was the fact that no sound had 
come from the building, but the report of 
the single shot which had killed Barney. 

We passed quickly into the open air, and 
struck a beeline for the water-side, guided 
by the roar of the tide on the coral reef. 
No natives crossed our path; every one, 
women and children included, had rushed 
to the centre of attraction, joining in the 
everlasting shout of ‘‘ Jurawarra!’’ and we 
had no difficulty in avoiding them all. As 
we reached the beach, a light flashed up on 
the seaward horizon, and as soon as we re- 
covered breath and looked steadily for a little 
time in the direction of the light, we made 
out the outline of the ship’s sails against the 
dark background! 

There was little prospect, at that distance, 
that we could make ourselves heard by hail- 
ing. On the other hand, we should only 
hasten the approach of our enemies, who, for 
the present, were bewildered by a phenome- 
non, which must have appeared to them a 
miracle. But the luminous effect of the 
matches would not last many minutes. The 
savages would discover our absence, and 
recover for their fright. 

this direction our boat lies,” said 
Dick, the boatsteerer. ‘‘ It’s thereaway we 
landed.” 

‘‘Yes; but she may have been carried 
away up among the cocoanut groves, and 


‘we may almost as well look for a needl 
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in a haystack, as hunt for her in the dark- 
ness.” 

A brilliant flash lighted up the sea, reveal 
ing the ship not more than a mile, distant, 
and almost instantly followed by the smart 
report of her old six-pounder, the very voice 
of which we seemed to recognize. 

The situation was tantalizing enough; to 
know that friends were so near, and yet to 
have no means of reaching them, or opening 
communication. The report of the gun, too, 
would draw the attention of the natives. 


Already the burden of their song had changed 


from the single exclamation, ‘‘ Jurawarra! ”’ 
to a confused clamor of guttural sounds, 
showing that they had partially recovered 
from their terror, and were investigating the 
cause of the strange apparition. 

** Let’s all shout,”’ suggested Dick, ‘‘ and 
try to make them hear us on board the ship. 
I see no better way.” 

“We can do better,” said I. ‘‘We can 
fire amusket. They could not tell our voices 
from the others; and if they could hear us, 
they can certainly hear the Kanakas now. 
One musket, only—Tom, fire yours off—the 
rest of us hold our fire, and be on our guard.” 

Tom raised his old flint-lock, and fired in 
the air. As the report died away, a long- 
drawn ‘* Aho-o-o-oy!”’ came from seaward, 
sounding above the monotonous roar of the 
water rolling over the coral. 

‘Hurrah! a boat!’’? And in our excite- 
ment, we all halloed to the full stretch of 
our lungs. Loud voices, several of them, 
came back in reply, and presently, we made 
out the boat, which had approached as near 
the reef as the officer dared. Up went a 
boat-lantern on a waif-pole, showing what 
seemed little more than a spark of light. 

“She can come no further,” said I, ‘‘ there 
is but one course for us—to rush out on the 
reef and go to her, through the breaker. 
We can do it, if we keep cool and seize the 
right moment for the start.”’ 

“Here comes the savages!” said Tom. 

Sure enough, they were approaching; some 
of them bearing torches. There was not a 
moment to be lost. 

* Look out now, when the next one breaks, 
and I’ll give the word. Never mind the 
guns, throw them away into the water, so 
the Kanakas. won’t get them. All ready? 
Now!” 

It was a fearful risk, but no one hesitated 
torun it. Braced up for the worst, we met 
the next roller at just the right moment; 


and passing through it, found ourselves still 
four in number, and not seriously injured, 
though somewhat bruised, and nearly stran- 
gled by the brine, for the struggle had been 
a hard one. Our cries were answered at 
once, and scarcely a minute elapsed ere we 
were alongside the boat, and ready hands 
were dragging us over the gunwales. But 
by this time, the line on the beach was alive 
with the natives, and numerous torches, 
made by burning a species of oily nut, shed 
a glare upon the wild scene. 

Lying off at a safe distance, we saw them 
crowd down to the beach until the entire 
population who were able to walk must have 
been present. And among them, to our 
great relief, appeared our two comrades, who 
had been left in charge of the boat. They 
were still guarded, but did not appear to be 
hurt. Somehow, I felt that they were safer, 
now that the Irishman was out of the way, 
and that we should have no difficulty about 
effecting their ransom. 

But nothing could be done for them at 
the moment, and I gave the word for the 
already overloaded boat to return to the 
bark. Keeping them under good working 
sail, we held our position until day again 
broke. 

It appeared that the mate, soon after we 
left, had stood off shore to make a long board, 
intending to be close in with the island at 
nightfall; but the wind slacking, he was so 
far off at the time of the surprise of the 
guard and seizure of the boat, that he knew 
nothing of that transaction, and did not 
regain his desired position with the ship 
until long after dark. He had since kept 
the signal-light constantly aloft, and as the 
night advanced, had sent the second mate 
with another boat to reconnoitre, becoming 
uneasy about us; and had also fired the six- 
pounder, as before related. 

We succeeded, the next day, in ransoming 
our two men for a few pounds of tobacco, 
and other articles of trifling value; and hav- 


ing got them safely on board, we opened a 


regular fire from the old carriage-gun, under 
cover of which, we landed and took off our 
boat. The savages took good care to keep 
out of range of the gun, and we had no 
desire to kill or injury any of them. The 
renegade Barney was the instigator of all 
the trouble, and it was a satisfaction to us to 
know that he got his deserts. I firmly be- 
lieve it was his intention to have destroyed 
us all, and then to have captured the bark, 
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if possible. He was bad enough to do it, 
but was too cowardly to wish to run much 
risk himself, and for that very reason, was 
unable to inspire his followers with courage 
to act promptly. His whole management of 
the business showed an indecision which 
marred its success, and proved our safety. 
Followers will never be bold without a bold 
leader. 

Our two men, when attacked, fired but a 
single shot, which slightly wounded one of 
the natives; but, deciding that resistance 
was useless, threw their guns into the sea, 
as the rest of us did afterwards, and sub- 
mitted at discretion. The wounded native 
and a few others were clamorous for their 
blood; and, for a time, their lives seemed 


suspended bya hair; but the ransom party 
finally prevailed, and the prisoners were 
placed in confinement, but not otherwise 
ill-treated. It did not appear that these 
people were desirous of killing any white 
men. Their cupidity was the besetting sin, 
as in the case of most South-sea Islanders, 
but they would never have done us injury, 
but for the influence of the white scoundrel 
and coward Barney. ~ 

We did not stay to make a trade for the 
anchors and other articles; nor did we see 
what disposition was made of the beach- 
comber’s body. It was probably carried off 
outside of the reef and sunk, according to 
their usual custom. 


A VERY PECULIAR CASE. 


IKE many people in this world who, in 
apparent health and in the full posses- 
sion of all their faculties, have yet, unknown 
to themselves or anybody else, the germs of 
some dire disease lurking within then, I was 
totally ignorant that there was anything the 
matter with’me. I had never been ill since 
boyhood,}consequently had never consulted 
adoctor. Whether if I had, he would have 
discovered my malady before I did, I know 
not; but it is doubtful, seeing that it must 
be a wholly unusual, if not unique, case, at 
any rate in the way I found it out for my- 
self. This phase of it alone appears so 
peculiar and incredible that I conceive it 
fern ust have opened a new field for speculation 
among the pathologists, psychologists, or 
‘whatever the special elogists are who study 
these matters. 
At the time it happened—thirty years ago 
—I was a bachelor, living in a drawing-room 
communicating by folding doors with the 
bed-room behind it, not a hundred miles from, 
Regent Circus. None of the furniture was 
my Own save one or two easy chairs, a writ- 
ing table and a rather shabby, dilapidated 
old bureau or escritoire—a relic of my grand- 
father’s, I believe, and preserved by me as 
representing pretty nearly all the property I 
ever inherited. It stood in the darkest 
corner of the sitting-room, though near one 
of two French windows. I seldom went to 
it, using its numerous drawers, pigeon-holes, 


etc., only as receptacles for old receipts, 
bills, papers and a few odd accumulations of 
no value, which, for some reasons, I did not 
wish to distroy. The key to its circular top 
I had, with reprehensible carelessness in 
such matters, mislaid for weeks. This gave 
me no concern. I could look for it when I 
wanted it—that was enough. Other lodgers 


were in the house, which was kept by a ~ 


retired butler and his wife, who, with three 
servants, attended on the inmates. 

A young man’s life in London, without his 
being the least unsteady, frequently involves 
him in late hours when he has a large circle 
of acquaintances. It was so with me, espe- 
cially during one particular season. Operas, 
theatres, suppers and dances crowded 80 
thick and fast upon each other that, for 
nights together, I never had more than three 
or four hours in bed—always having to be 
up early. Then by degrees, when I could 
turn in in reasonable time, I could not sleep, 
and, on this account even the thought of a 
long night in bed gradually became a terror 
tome. The fact is, my nervous system was 
becoming thoroughly unstrung, though at 
the time I did not know what that meant; 
certainly [ never thought of it as an illness, 
and, equally certain should have stouted any 
idea of seeking advice about it, I know better 
now; but let me not anticipate, only, it 
should be added, that I periodically had some 
very voluminous and important private cor- 
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pearl breast pin and the like. 
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Tipondence to attend to. By that prever- 
sity which frequently seems to regulate these 
affairs, this often fell out when I was most 
busy in the day, and when dinners and 
parties were most numerous in the evening. 
Never choosing to sacrifice pleasure for busi- 
ness, but always striving to combine the two, 
I would go at my letters when 1 came home, 
however late or tired, if not sleepy. Then, 
to screw myself up to the work, I would tie 


+a wet towel round my head, stick a pipe in 


my mouth and brew myself a cup of strong 
tea. Thus I often wrote far into the night. 
As a matter of course, after a bout of this 
kind, I never went to sleep at all. I rose 
unrefreshed, fevered, nervous irritable. A 
cup of tea and a slice of toast were substi- 
tued for the hearty breakfast of yore. I 
could not eat until luncheon; only toward 
evening did I feel at all myself, and so late 
hours became habitual. 

In addition, another thing was worrying 
me greatly. For the past month or more I 
felt convinced I was being robbed. I did 
not possess much jewelry, but I was con- 
stantly missing certain little trinkets and 
small articles. Among others, a silver 
match box, a large crocodile leather, gold 


mounted cigar case, a pair of gold sleeve 


links, a small locket containing some of my 
mother’s and father’s hair, a set of studs, a 
Also a pocket 
letter or card case, which I well knew con- 
tained two £1 Scotch bank notes—unusual 
money, not easily forgotten. I felt sure that 


‘ with every allowance for careless habits, they 


had vanished in the most unaccountable way. 
Search high and low as I would, they were 
hot to be found anywhere in my rooms. 


__ I had lived there most two years when 


this vexation began, and I knew not whom 
%© suspect. It was horribly awkward, and 
Most unpleasant. The landlord and his wife 
ore unimpeachable characters, and I could 
ver have looked either of them in the face 
‘again had I breathed the faintest suspicion of 


their honesty. Three other men, two of 


whom I knew slightly, were lodging in the 
house, as I haye said, but as to suspecting 
them of this petty larceny, the idea was out 
of the question, No, it must be one of the 
servants. But which? One of the three 
was a lad of sixteen. He was a new comer, 
truly. The three women were in the house, 
when I took up my quarters there—respect- 
able elderly parties.” 

. did not know what to do for the best. 


To lock up the rooms Was impossible, and 


even to do the same with all my drawers, 
writing table, wardrobe, etc., now, after 
never having previously turned a key on 
anything, would be at once to cast a slur on 
the establishment. Besides; I never could 
tell exactly when I missed this or that 
article, because, as I repeat, my careless 
ways had often led me to imagine that I had 
lost a thing when I had merely mislaid it. 

Presently the idea occured to me that I 
would set a trap. I left a small sovereign 
purse in the corner drawer of the dressing 
table, where I could declare many trinkets 
and valuables had been purloined; but there 
it remained. I shifted it, partially covered 
it with other things, as if by accident, or as 
if it had been forgotten. Yet it was always 
forth-coming whenever [ looked. I put a 
solitary sovereign on a corner of the mantel- 
piece; the housemaid twice drew my atten- 
tion to the fact that the coin was still lying 
there. No, nothing that I ever placed as a 
bait disappeared. The depredations were 
confined to such objects as I hadn’t been 
thinking about till I needed them. 

I hesitated, as I have said, to tell my 
landlord, so I now determined to consult 
Scotland Yard, for, during the sleepless 
nights, which as the London season waned 
grew longer, this subject assumed far greater 
importance than itdidintheday. It became 
an intolerable nightmare, and I would 
sometimes get out of bed, and search for 
any object I might suddenly remember I 
had not seen for a long while. Sometimes I 
found it, sometimes I did not; sometimes I 
never set eyes on it again—it was clear 
gone. Indeed, at last, it was in this way, 
and at these untimely hours, that I discov- 
ered most of my losses. Thus, what with 
them and my sleeplessness. I grew quite 
dejected; but I entirely refused to think 
myself ill. It absolutely never occurred to 
me; so I walked down to Scotland Yard and 
confided my troubles to an inspector in what 
is now called the ‘Criminal Investigation 
Department.”? This resulted one Sunday 


. morning in my entertaining at breakfast a - 


certain gentleman named Bunter. An old- 
looking person, who had a strange propen- 
sity for speering and prying about, and 
appeared to take a great fancy to the house. 
It was just the sort of place he wanted. 

On this pretext I introduced him to the 
landlord, with a view, possibly, of making it 
worth that individual’s while to hand him 
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over the lease. In this way he managed to 
‘go all over the establishment, and converse 
with everybody living in it—everybody ex- 
cept the gentleman who occupied the top 
story—the one person I did not know. My 
friend from Scotland Yard was particularly 
inquisitive about him since I could not see 
him, and when I told him that his habits 
were irregular, coming home very late, and 
occasionally not going out at all for days, 
the official locked very grave, finally winked 
at me, and said he would call again 
shortly. 

But he never had occasion to do so, for it 
was during the night following the visit of 
this distinguished guest that I discovered 
who was the thief, and arrived at the secret 
of the whole mystery. 

The month was August; the nights hot 
and sultry, and less than ever conductive to 
sleep. I had nothing to do that evening, 
and, although I turned in early, it was with 
the usual result. The clocks had just struck 
one, and I had been in bed since eleven 
without closing my eyes. It was the old 
story; I was accustomed to it. Suddenly, 
amid the host of preplexing and often awe- 
inspiring thoughts whirling through one’s 
brain under these conditions, I remembered 
that pocket letter-case containing the two- 
one-pound Scotch banknotes. Where was 
it? I had not seen it for weeks! After 
restlessly striving to drive away the desire 
to get up and search for it, it mastered me, 
and out of bed I sprang. For fully an hour 
I carried on the quest, but all in vain. 
Every conceivable and inconceivable corner, 
drawer, and pocket were ransaked. The 
key of the escritoire had been mislaid, so I 
could not examine that; but I knew that it 
contained little else but papers. 

At. length, entirely exhausted, irritated 
and fevered, with the chamber candle expir- 
ing with a splutter, I flung myself on a 
couch in the drawing-room. Dawn bad not 
yet broken; but in a few minutes, as I lay 
there coiled up in my dressing-gown. | 
unexpectedly fell asleep, a restless dream- 
ing sleep, full of fantastic, wierdlike, inde- 
scribable shapes. 

When I awoke it was daylight, though 
the room was still shadowy and obscure, 
save in one spot close to the long window, 
where the venetian blind was partially raised 
—the window nearest that dark corner occu- 
pied by the old escritoire. The head of the 
couch was towards the mantelpiece, but 


almost facing the door from the landing on 
the further side of the wall. 

At the moment I opened my eyes with a 
feeling of relief at having just escaped some ~ 
visionary peril, to my amazement I saw the 
door slowly open, and the figure of a man 
stealthly entering by it. It did not make 
the faintest sound on its hinges, nor did he 
with his footsteps—not so much as the creak- 
ing ofa plank. The light in that part of the 
room was far too dim to allow of my seeing 
what he was like. His face was slightly 
averted also, and except that the general 
look of the man seemed to be not altogether 
unfamiliar, I could not in the least tell who it 
was. The first impulse, of course, was to 
sit up and call out, but for some inexplicable 
reason I restrained it, perhaps because the 
thought instantly crossed my mind that here 
was the thief, and upon that I suppose I 
rapidly concluded to watch him and pretend 
to be still sleeping. _ 

However this may be, I did not move as I 
observed him creep noiselessly across the 
room to the left of the mantelpiece furthest 
from that where I was lying. He appeared 
not to notice me, and after feeling with his 
hand for a moment between the edge of the 
looking-glass and the wall by the mantel- 
shelf, he took something away, and instantly 
crossed back to the window by the escritoire. 
He passed the little gap of light so quickly 
into the dark corner that I still failed to 
recognize him. Then I could dimly make 
out that he was apparently unlocking the 
lumbering piece of old furniture, though still 
without making the slightest noise. 

*“* Ho! ho!” thought I, “‘my fine fellow 
now I’ve caught you, have I? You have 
found the key, and are going to exercise 
your calling in that direction,eh? Well, 
there’s not much that is worth your attention 
there; you won’t find that a profitable hunt- 
ing ground!” 

I was not long, you may depend, in coming 
to a determination. While he was still 
fumbling at the escritoire, 1 arose, and steal- 
ing softly up behind him, suddenly seized 
him by the back of his collar. He en- 
deavored to writhe out of my grasp, but I 
turned him around so quickly that we both 
staggered, and fell on the floor in a huddled 
heap together—he undermost! In'tbe fall I 
struck my forehead severely against some- 
thing, probably a projecting chair. 
moment the blow seemed to blind me, but 
as we had rolled over into the gap of light 
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from the window, I had caught sight of his 


face, turned up as it was towards mine, and — 


I saw—whose face, think you? Why, no 
’ other than my own—yes, my very own, as I 
well knew it in the looking-glass! 

That one instant of amazement, and con- 
sternation, in which, as by a flash, I made 
this recognition, was followed by a total 
oblivion of all surroundings. The face and 
figure seemed to fade away beneath me, and 
to vanish with my consciousness. 

How long I lay prostrate, face downward 
on the floor I know not, but in that position 
Ffound myself when my bewildered senses 
slowly returned. For awhile, of course, I 
could remember nothing—how I came there 
or what had brought me to such a place. 
Only very slowly did the circumstances 
recall themselves. What on earth did they 
mean? My forehead was unmistakable cut 
and still bleeding; indeed, there was a patch 
+ Of congealed blood on the carpet plainly vis- 
‘ible in the broad flood of early sunlight now 
streaming in beneath the half raised blind. 
Had I been dreaming? More likely I had 
had a fit; anyhow, I was so utterly bewil- 
dered that it was some time before my 
thoughts became coherent. Then, alarmed, 
and fully conscious for the first time in my 
life that I must be seriously ill or laboring 
under some mysterious mental aberration, I 
tose from the floor and sat down in an 
adjacent chair. | 

As my eyes wandered vacantly around, 
they fell upon the circular top of the old 
escritoire. It was partially open. Some one 
had been at it, then; that was clear! That 
Was no dream, no fancy—scarcely due toa 
fit, one would think—at least, not of the sort 
I had tremblingly thought of. Yes, and 
there was the missing key in the lock. When 
these facts. had fully broken in upon my be- 
cobwebbed brain, they led to but one idea. 
Acting on it, I pushed the lid full open, and 
with the rapidity of thought pulled out one 
drawer after another, and there, in most of 
them, were deposited a lot of the articles 
and objects I had so long missed—there, in 
this neglected, useless piece of old furniture! 
T turned them all out in a confusion worse 
confounded than my thoughts. But there 
they were—almost every one, cigar-case, 
silver match-box, trinkets, locket, and pocket- 
_ book containing the Scotch bank notes. 

Then how on earth had they come to be 
in this place? A thief would hardly haye 
stolen them to conceal them thus in my own’ 


apartments, unless—unless—and_ then, very 
reluctantly, slowly, and at first but vaguely, 
did I arrive at the conclusion—unless the 
thief was myself! 

Verily, this was an alarming supposition, 
and confirmed my worst dream. I must be 
suffering under some frightful, inexplicable 
brain disease, for that I had done this thing 
I was wholly and totally unconscious. 

For days and days, however, I took no 
action. I hesitated to breathe a word of the 
extraordinary affair to a soul. Who would 
believe it! Everybody would say I had | 
gone out of my mind—lI thought so myself. 
I doubted if any doctor would accept as 
veracious this wild account of my dread 
awakening to the truth. Yet, as I knew it 
to be the truth, I set this record of it down 
when it was all fresh in my memory, and, 
eventually, being unable any longer to bear 
the horrible suspense and perplexity in 
which the strange experience had left me, I 
put it before a medical friend. 

To my unspeakable astonishment, he be- 
lieved every word of it. 

Yes,”? he said, among other complica- 
tions you probably have been walking in 
your sleep, and yourself secreting the vari- 
ous articles from time to time. The key, to 
wit, of the escritoire, which you imagine to 
have been the object taken from behind the 
looking-glass by the figure you fancy you 
saw, had been placed there by your own 
hand. Your brain retained some dim per- 
ception of your having done so, and the dis- 
ordered condition of your nervous system 
accounts for that perception, assuming the 
shape of a figure resembling yourself, and in 
a state of partial unconsciousness you dashed 
upon your imaginary burglar—your own 
ghost, in fact—fell, and fully restored your 
senses to the equilibrium by that rap on 
your head. However, it is enough for you 
if I tell you that your nervous system is 
wholly broken down, and that if you don’t 
take a long holiday, go into the country, 
and for the next two or three months lead 
a perfectly regular, quiet life, I won’t an- 
swer for the consequences. No, I shall 
give you very little medcine—fresh air, quiet, 
and regularity, are the only drugs you stand 
in need of.” 

His advice was followed to the letter. 
Thirty years have passed; I have been long 
married, and I have never missed a single 
piece of property, large or small, since that 
extraordinary August night. 
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THE SARACEN DWARF. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By Horatio Alger, Jr. 


HE rich Jew, Issachar, attended by a 

servant, was riding slowly homeward, 
having been ten days absent to a brother 
merchant in the neighboring city of York, 
with whom he had many. dealings. From 
the perturbed looks which he from time to 
time cast on either side, it was evident that 
his mind was not free from apprehensions 
regarding his personal safety. 

It must be confessed that his apprehen- 
sions were far from being groundless. Eng- 
land was not then the law-abiding conntry 
she has since become. Might take prece- 


dence of right, and the greatest atrocities were 
daily committed with impunity. Especiatly 
did this lawlessness affect the unfortunate 
countrymen of Issachar, who having to a 
great extent the monopoly of trade, amassed 
fortunes large enough to excite in a dan- 
gerous degree the cupidity of the bold barons 


who not unfrequently found their coffers in 
need of replenishment. 

Come hither, Benjamin,” said Issachar 
to his attendant, who was riding a little be- 
hind, ‘“‘ draw nearer me, and, hark ye, have 
your sword in readiness, for night draweth 
on, and I greatly fear me lest some of the 
unbelieveing Nazarens may take advantage 
of the darkness to attack me, in hopes of 
wringing from me a portion of my hard- 
earned gains.”’ 

* Truly,” said the attendant, who, like 
himself, was of Jewish exaction, “‘ the times 
are perilous, and the hand of the spoiler is 
heavy upon us. Heard you how Reuben, of 
York, was treated but a few weeks since ?”’ 

‘“No. How was it?” 

‘* He was waylaid while on a journey, and 
conveyed to the castle of Sir Hugh de Lancy, 
where he was tortured into the surrender of 
one-half his ample possessions.”’ 

** Father Abraham defend us! is it indeed 
so? He is an old friend of mine, this 
Reuben. Together we learned the art of 
trafficking, from Ben David, the great 
merchant. I grieve greatly that he should 
have fallen into the hands of these Philis- 
tines 

** Philistines, sir Jew ?”’ said a deep voice 


near at hand. ‘Is that the way you speak 
of your superiors? It is time you were 
taught better manners. 

Issachar turned round with a sinking heart, 
and beheld to his dismay, the stern face of a 
man-at-arms, whom he easily recognized as 
one of the followers of the Norman baron, 
Sir Reginald de Courcy, over whose domains 
he was now traveling. 

‘* Nay,” said he, apologetically, ‘‘ take no 
offence, my master, I meant no disrespect.” 

‘* Meant nodisrespect! So itis nodisrespect 
to call a noble baron of Philistine. Beshrew 
me, Jew, if Ido not think you are growing 
to purse-proud. Prithee, let me be thy 
leech. I would counsel a little letting of 
the blood, which with thee and thy race is 
but another name for gold. How likest thou 
the prescription ? ”’ 

‘** Not over well,” said the Jew, nervously, 
anxious to get away from his interlocutor, 
of whom he entertained an undefined feel- 
ing of apprehension. Not over well, but I 
must bid thee good-night, as it is growing 
late, and I have affairs that demand my 
instant attention. Hasten, good Benjamin, 
we must put spurs to our steeds.” 

““Nay,’’ said their chance companion, 
coolly laying his hand on the animal which 
Issachar bestrode, ‘‘not so fast, my good 
friend. Perchance thou mayest find other 
matters which demand thy attention still 
more weighty.” 

‘*Delay me not, good sir,” sajd the Jew, 
in a tone of entreaty, “there can be no 
dealings between me and thee, since, so far 
as my knowledge goes, this is the first time 
we have ever met.”’ 

‘¢ Very likely; but it may not be the last. 
I am sorry to put you to inconvenience, 
master Jew, but it is absolutely necessary 
that you should accompany me to the castle 
of my master, Sir Reginald de Courcy, who, 
I very well know, is just at this time most 
anxious to see one of thy race.” 

‘*T know him not,” said Issachar, turning 
pale, for he well knew the reputation of the 
baron, and that, once in his clutches, he 
would not escape without paying a heavy 
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ransom. “I knew him not,” said he, 
hastily, ‘‘ and therefore he cannot wish to 
see me. Let go thy hold, and arrest my 
progress no longer. Already am I fifteen 
minutes detained through thy means.” 

“It is needless talking. You must go 
with me.” was the firm reply. 

‘Nay, then, I must force myself away,” 
said Issachar, striking the spurs deep into 
his horse’s sides, and endeavoring to urge 
him forward, at the same time calling out to 
his attendant:— 

‘‘ Draw your sword, Benjamin, and spur 
forward. He is but one, and we must make 
resistauce.”’ 

The stranger applied a hunting-horn to his 
lips, and drew a blast. Instantly from the 
covert hard by, sprang a half dozen of his 
companions, who were lying in ambush. 

‘* How now ?”’ was his triumphant reply, 
as he beheld the dismay pictured in the faces 
of Issachar and his attendant, ‘“‘ you will 
escape now, will you?” 

Issachar lodked for a moment at the stern 
faces which surrounded him, as if to discover 
whether an appeal would do him any good. 

Apparently, however, the result was un- 
favorable, since, without a word of remon- 
strance, he submitied to be bound to his 
horse, after which he was led, between two 
men-at-arms, in the direction of Sir Regi- 
nald's castle. 

His captors amused themselves with ban- 
tering him upon his crest-fallen appearance. 

“Nay, man, never look so sober. You 
may be sure our master will be rejoiced to 
see you,and will give you a rousing wel- 
come, He will be very sorry to part with 
thee, Jew. I fear me he will not consent to 
let thee go at all, unless thou consent to 
leave behind something by which he may 
Temember thee—a thousand pieces of gold or 
80.” So saying, they laughed at their own 
rude wit. 

As for Issachar, his mind was to much 
occupied with gloomy apprehensions of 
what was in store for him, to note the rail- 
lery of those about him. At length the 
frowning walls of the castle made their ap- 
pearance. Ata signal the draw-bridge was 
lowered, and the whole party entered the 
eourt- yard. 

Sir Reginald de Courcy sat in his banquet- 
ing-hall, at the head of his retainers. 
Besides his own household, there were 
present two reverend abbots, each of which 
presided overa neighboring monastery. The 
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hall rang with cries “‘ wassail,” in obedience 
to which the company would lift up the im- 
mense beakers usual in that age, and quaff 
them with an evident enjoyment which 
evinced that their thirst was not easily 
slaked. 

Of all the knights who marched forth 
under the standard of the cross to the rescue 
of the Holy Sepulchre, perhaps no one was 
more famed for prowess, or struck more 
terror into the hearts of foemen, than Sir 
Reginald de Courcy. Wielded by his power- 
ful arm, the battle-axe became a weapon 
before which whole squadrons of the enemy 
fell as the grain falls before the sickle. 

But in the courtesy of a true knight, Sir 
Reginald was wanting. Brute strength and 
untamable passions, with the love of oppres- 
sion to which they naturally lead, were his 
chief characteristics. Not one of his fol- 
lowers but blenched with fear when the 
frowning eye of his chief was upon him. 

Such was Sir Reginald de Courcy, who 
now, but recently returned from the Holy 
Land, was holding a feast of rejoicing for 
his safe arrival. 

At length the feast, which had long been 
protracted, terminated. All had eaten to 
repletion. Ata signal from the knight, the 
tables were divested of the fragments of the 
feast. Then it was that Sir Reginald, hav- 
ing first smote the table before him with his 
iron-gloved hand, in order to command gen- 
eral attention, turned to the abbots, and 
said:— 

‘* Reverend fathers, I have somewhat to 
show you, which may give you cause for 
wonder. While in the Holy Land, I beheld 
in the ranks opposed to me, a Saracen dwarf 
not over three feet high, who, in spite of his 
small size, was contending most manfully. 
The fancy seized me to take him alive and 
bring him home, asa source of amusement, 
I am sure you will confess, after seeing him, 
that you have never beheld the like.’’ 

At a signal from Sir Reginald, two of his 
attendants left the hall, and quickly returned 
with the person to whom allusion had been 
made. He was scarcely three feet high, 
having, as is usual in such cases, a head 
whose size was very disproportionate to the 
rest of his body. His shoulders were broad, 
his chest deep, and his arms of such length 
that, when standing erect, he could without 
difficulty touch the floor with the ends of his 
long fingers. His hair parted in the middle, 
hung down in long elfin locks by his side, a 
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countenance whose swarthy hue clearly in- 
dicated his Oriental origin. 

Altogether, Hafim, for such was his name, 
was a most singular looking being, and well 
calculated in that superstitious age, to give 
rise to the opinion that he was acquainted 
with the secrets of the infernal powers, if 
not actually in league with them. 

Every eye was turned upon Hafim as he 
entered. The abbots, who were not pre- 
pared to behold anything quite so uncouth, 
simultaneously crossed themselves, and ex- 
claimed, below their breath: ‘The saints 
preserve us! ”’ 

“*Saw you ever the like, holy father?” 
asked the knight, turning to his guests. 

** Never,” said the Abbot Wilfred; “I 
could not have believed that nature could 
bring forth such a wonder of deformity.” 

The dwarf, who had been standing pas- 
sively, suddenly shot a malignant glance 
from underneath his overhanging brows, 
which caused the latter to start back. 

**Does he understand our language?” 
inquired he hastily of the baron, who had 
not noticed this circumstance. 

**Yes, he has some knowledge of it, I 
believe,” replied Sir Reginald. “I will 
command him to dance, and you shall see.”’ 

“Sir dwarf,” said he, turning to Hafim, 
** these reverend fathers are very anxious to 
see you dance. Will you favor us with a 
specimen of your skill? ”’ 

The dwarf was passive for a moment, 
and, on the request being repeated, inclined 
his head in the negative. 

How now, sirrah! ’’ exclaimed the knight, 
his passions quickly taking fire, “‘ would you 
refuse? Then, by all the saints, we shall 
see whether [ am to be disobeyed with im- 
punity. Rodolph, heat me that iron hot.” 

He pointed to a long iron instrument, with 
a wooden handle, lying near him. It was 
heated accordingly. 

**Now,”’ he continued, “apply it to the 
legs of that heathen dog, till he sees fit to 
dance, as I command him.”’ 

The expedient proved completely success- 
ful. With yells of pain and rage the dwarf 
leaped about with most surprising agility, 
gnashing his teeth the while with impotent 
anger. It was a sight well suited to afford 
amusement to a mind like that of Sir Regi- 
nald. With shouts of laughter he marked 
the uncouth performances of Hafim, till he 
was obliged, in self defence, to order his 
tormentor to desist. Hafim darted a look of 


the most malignant and vindictive hatred 
toward the knight, which, in his hilarious 
mood, only made him laugh the more. 

** You should beware of that fellow,” said 
Father Wilfred, ‘‘ he has a venomous eye.” 

‘¢ Tush, what is he, and what can he do?”’ 
said the latter, turning a contemptuous look 
upon the ungainly proportions of the dwarf. 

At that moment a messenger came in to 
announce to the knight the capture of the 
rich Jew, Issachar. 

“Say you so?” exclaimed the knight, 
gladly; ‘“‘that is good service, You shall. 
have a gold mark for the intelligence. It is 
odd, but I get it out of the dog of a Jew 
before we part. Have him put in the outer 
dungeon, do you hear, and securely fastened. 


‘By and by I will give him audience.” 


**T am about to do the church good ser- 
vice,’ he resumed, addressing the abbots, 
‘or, in other words, to relieve a rich Jew 
of a portion of his worldly possessions, which 
he has extorted by his usury from the fol- 
lowers of the church.”’ 

** You will do very right, my son,” re- 
turned the Abbot Wilfred. ‘* The unbeliev- 
ing dogs monopolize all our wealth, defraud- 
ing those who are rightfully entitled to it. 
But I trust you will not forget the church, 
but lay a tithe of the spoils upon the altar.” 

“That depends on what I get,” was the 
careless reply. 

Not long afterwards the abbots withdrew 
to the chambers provided for their entertain- 
ment, and the knight, commanding the at- 
tendance of the dwarf to hold the lamp, 
descended to the less commodious apart- 
ment which had been provided for Issachar. 
The Jew was crouching in the corner of the 
dungeon, to which he was confined by heavy 
manacles. 

‘* How like you your accommodations, sir 
Jew?” asked the knight. 

** Not over much,’’ returned Issachar. 

‘* You would like to be released ?” 

‘* Yes, so please your nobleness. May the 
blessings of Abraham light upon your head, 
if you will but dismiss me.” 

““ Why, as to that, I can’t say that I care 
particularly about those. You may keep 
them all for yourself. However, I will re- 
lease you upon certain conditions.” 

What are they?’ said the Jew, appre- 
hensively. 

‘‘ The payment of a thousand crowns, and a 
complete suit of armor for myself, and also 4 
horse of the best breed, fully comparisoned.”’ 
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‘“*Holy Abraham!” exclaimed Issachar, 
lifting his hands in dismay. ‘* You would 
ruin me completely. The whole of my for- 
tune, with all that I could borrow, would 
not be sufficient to defray the expense. 
Nevertheless, I would provide you with the 
horse and armor, if you would omit the 
thousand gold pieces.” 

“Tush, Jew,” said the knight, sternly, 
“this is mere trifling. You would have me 
believe you are poor, when everybody knows 
you as Issachar, the rich Jew. It is a trick 
of your race. Come, will you sign a bond 
for the payment of the sum and articles I 
named ? 

“So help me, I cannot,” returned the 
Jew. ‘‘If it were in the compass of my 
fortune ”—— 

“ Jew,”’ said Sir Reginald, sternly, going 
to a corner of the dungeon, and throwing 
aside a scarlet cloth, which revealed that 
most fearful of all tortures, the rack, ‘‘ look, 
and consider whether you had best submit 
to the loss of a portion of your extortionate 
gains, or die a fearful death.” 

“T can give no other answer,’’ said the 
Jew, obdurately. ‘‘ What I have not, I can- 
not give, though I were to be torn limb from 
limb.” 

The knight turned to another portion of 
the apartment, and lifting aside a huge trap- 
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door, revealed the mouth of a deep pit, say- 
ing, in a stern voice:— 

‘*In that pit, Jew, one of your country- © 
men years ago, was plunged, because, like 
you, he was obdurate. Would you join him? 
I swear to you that, if you comply not with 
my commands, such shall be your fate.” 

‘¢ Nay, rather yours, proud knight!’’ was 
hissed forth by the dwarf, as he pushed for- 
ward the knight, who was standing on the 
brink, with such fearful force that entirely 
unable to recover himself, he fell down with 
a cry of mingled rage and apprehension, 
endeavoring vainly to arrest his descent by 
clutching at the sides of the aperture. 

*“*Revenged! revenged!” shrieked the 
dwarf, laughing with the most unearthly 
laugh, as he looked down into the fearful 
depth. 

Taking advantage of this unexpected con- 
juncture, Issachar bribed the dwarf for a 
small sum to let him out of the dungeon, 
where he speedily made his way to his own 
home. As for the dwarf, nothing was 


seen of him from that day. The retainers 
of Sir Reginald, unable to account for the 
disappearance of their lord in any other way, 


publicly reported that he had been spirited 
away by Satan, whom they believed to be 
one and the same with ‘“*The Saracen 
Dwarf.” 
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OF LOVE, 


By T. Ferguson. 


REAMING here by the starlit sea, 
Love has many a song for me— 
Many a song and many a sigh, 
Many a thought of the days gone by, 
And many a hope for the days to be. 


Here at rest on the golden sand. 

Love lies murmuring, head on hand. 
Droop his wings with their weary flight 
Over the waves and through the night, 

For Love has come from a far-off land. 


Love has come, and with gifts of grace— 
Visions bright of a girlish face, 
Visions fair as the dreams of Youth, 
Visions pure as my darling’s truth, 
Visions sweet of my loves embrace! 


Gleam the waves in the starry light, 
Shine Love’s eyes with a radiance bright; 
And my soul that was sad to-day 
Feels its bitterness pass away— 
All is well with the world to-night! 


Gentle lovers whose hearts are sore, 

Take this comfort and weep no more— 
Love cares little though seas divide, 
For love is master of wind and tide, 

And Love can travel the wide world o’er! 
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ND so we are going to be married 

next week, grandma,” and a look 

of happy expectancy glowed in the speaker’s 
face. 


*¢ The Lord willing, Martha.’’ 

* AndIam going to teaching in my old 
room, right near home; it will be so handy. 
I saw Proffessor Gage to-day, and he says 
that is where I am going to go. He is 
always kind and tries to accommodate us, 
and Lewis will go right on at the depot of 
course, you know he’s day operator now. 
There couldn’t be anything nicer for us, 
both of us near our work; and our house is 
as pretty as it can be. You ought to go and 
see it again, grandma, now the carpets are 
down and everything ready. I haven’t 
taken the dishes and bedding and such there, 
because they might be stolen, you know. 
But you’ll come and see us the first thing, 
won’t you, grandma? Oh, I haven’t told 
you that father is going to get me a full set 
of china—I can paint it myself—and mother 
has bought such fine table linen, and the 
prettiest chair you ever saw. But you’ll see 
them all when you come to the wedding, for 
we are going to be married next week.” 

‘If nothing happens to prevent, I hope 
you will, dear, and be happy.” 

** Prevent, what could prevent, grandma? 
Don’t you begin to worry over anything. 
You don’t think Lewis and I will quarrel 
now, do you?”’ 

**No; oh, no! I should not, but this is 
such an uncertain world, Martha. I’ve been 
sitting here, thinking over things when I 
was young, but I don’t want to cloud your 
happiness; that is not my way, Martha,”’ 

“OF course not, but nothing will happen; 
be sure your come to the wedding next 
week.”’ 

Martha kissed her grandmother and laugh- 
ing ran down the walk to the gate. 

“Pll take one more look at our house,” 
she said to herself, and she walked along the 
pleasant street, thinking happy thoughts 
and tappiog her little handsatchel with the 
door-key. ‘‘ Exactly as it should be from 
bottom to top,’’? she said as she came out 
after a tour of inspection. ‘* Those curtains 
are just the thing; I am glad I thought of 
that color.” 


She locked the door and walked slowly | 


along toward the house of an uncle where 
she had been staying for a few weeks while 
putting her house in order. The first part 
of her vacation she had spent at her father’s 
in the country, a few miles away. The part 
of the town where she was walking was 
composed mostly of small houses, built by 
people of moderate means, but they were 
neat and home-like, and many had pretty 
gardens and shade trees about them. When 
she had gone a short distance she turned 
and walked back toward the main street 
where were larger houses and shade trees, 
She had gone but a short distance when a 
young man walked up beside her. 

“Out for a walk, are you? May I have 
the pleasure of accompanying you, Miss 
Snow?” 

‘**You startled me,” she said laughing. 
‘*How funny it seems to think you ever 
called me Miss Snow, Lewis! Have you 
been following me? I didn’t hear you; I 
was thinking.” 

“Strange; now was I in those thoughts, 
may I ask?” 

** No, sir, not a bit; I was thinking I’d 
hem the napkins mother gave me when I 
went home, but it is too pleasant out here to 
go into the house just yet. I think this is a 
beautiful street, so many trees. We had 
better put a few more around our house, 
Lewis.” 

***Our house!’ that sounds well, doesn’t 
it? We’ll see about the shade trees, but 
I’m going up here to see Mr. Morris. You 
stroll along; I’ll be back in a minute.” 

Martha walked on, looking at the comfort- 
able brick houses set among the trees with 
their green lawns stretching out into the 
street where there were more trees, a green 
row up each side. A little girl ran up beside 
her. 

Miss Snow,” she cried, ‘when does 
school begin ?”’ 

‘In two weeks, Lena.”’ 

“Does it? Well, I hope you'll be my 
teacher and I’ll go to the new schvol-house 
again; my folks moved, so maybe.I won’t. 
I came up here to see Kitty Dean to-day, 
and now I am going home. Kitty’s a nice 
girl if her pa is rich.” 

Miss Snow laughed and the child ran on. 

‘*Now, Lewis,’ she said, as the young 
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man rejoined her, ‘‘ we’ll go back to the. 
post-office and mail some letters I have and 
then go to see our house. It is very pretty 
here but it looks better there tome. I went 
all over the house just a little while ago but 
I want you to see it now the carpets are 
down.” 

your most obedient servant 

“For the present no doubt, by and by, 
but I'll see about it then, sir! So now be 
warned! There, look straight ahead of us 
down to that corner by the post-office, that 
is Russia—Saint Petersburg.”’ 

“Saint what?” 

‘Those flat-topped, red brick buildings 
and the streets all at right angles, doesn’t it 
look like Saint Petersburg.” 

“Never having been in that locality, 
madam, I can’t say. 
way; it all comes of your being a school- 

*ma’am and dealing in ‘furrin parts’ with 
those youngsters. Or,’ feigning deep medi- 
tation, ‘‘ Russia couldn’t have been sug- 
gested by the mention of me, could it, and 
our future relations. Russia has rather a— 
well, to put it lightly, rather a decided sys- 

. tem of government, J believe.” 

Miss Snow laughed again. 

‘You do say such ridiculous things, Lewis! 
Now, those letters are mailed lei us go to 
our house.”’ 

“I’m agreed; come on then, we’ll go to 
view our future prison. I have so much 
more to help make it comfortable,” slyly 
showing a roll of bills. ‘‘I was to late for 
the bank and we were paid to-day.” 

They were walking rapidly back toward 
their own little home. They had nearly 
reached it when the young man stopped 
suddenly and cried in a startled voice :— 

“Hark! what is that?” 

There was a roaring, rushing sound, a 
black, funnel-shaped cloud whirling toward 
them, grinding everything before it, and 
whirling on and on toward the awful calm 
which was around them. 

“The key, the key!” he cried, seizing 
her by the arm and running toward the 
house; ‘‘ we'll go to the cellar and 

There was a sensation as if the earth had 

_ Suddenly spun away and left them. Bricks, 
pieces of board, broken chairs, a window, 
everything, anything, all things went whirl- 
ing by them. Clouds of dust enveloped 
them. A piece of board broke Lewis 
Marrow’s finger, another cut an ugly gash 
across his forehead, but still he clung to the 
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woman whirling with him in this mad dance 
to death. Her hat was gone, her face was 
covered with dust and blood from she knew 
not where and did not try to think. A 
brick hit her back, a shower of bricks and 
boards hit her arms and head, her whole 
body, so that it seemed like one blow. A 
heavy timber struck the young man’s arm. 
He could not hold on any longer with that 
hand. Another flying something struck the 
young woman and she fell away from him 
some way, while he went whirling on and 
on among the bricks and boards and dust 
and broken furniture. 

She went around and around with it a 
the timbers did, and the stones and chairs 
and windows, then she lay still on the . 
ground and the whirling cloud moved on. 
The young man went on with it. He put 
out his hand once, the one he could use, and 
caught at the limbs of a tree that came all 
about him suddenly; but he could not hold 
them. 

When they found him some time after- 
ward lying senseless among the oaks on the 
edge of the town, they knew he had been 
carried up among their tops, for on one of 
the highest limbs was the sleeve of his shirt. 
His coat was gone long before he got there. 

The first thing Martha Snow saw when 
she opened her eyes was a woman with 
some bloody towels over her arm stopping 
near her to look at a dead baby. The next. 
was a doctor in his shirt sleeve wiping his 
bloody instruments and telling a man what 
to do with the leg he had just amputated 
from a boy near them. 

Martha Snow opened her eyes wide with 
horror and tried to raise herself, but she felt 
so sore and stiff she could only groan. 

‘* There, there,” said the woman, turning 
away from the baby to look at her, ‘* lie still,” 
and she rearranged the coat that served as a 
pillow. ‘1 will get you some water if you 
would like it,” she said, gently. 

‘“*What does it mean? Where am 1?” 
asked the dazed young woman. 

**1t’s the cyclone, you know,’ said the 
other; ‘‘ you are in here with the wounded 
because we had no time ’”?—— 

The doctor called to her to come, and she 
ran to him. 

The cyclone—she rubbed her head in be- 
wilderment and tried to remember. She 
had been—where ?—down upon that broad 
street with the trees—when was it ?—and 
Lewis, oh, where was Lewis ? 
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She wanted to ask but no one was near. 
She raised herself on her elbow after several 
painful attempts and looked around. The 
room was dimily lighted with lamps and 
lanterns, and men and women were passing 
and repassing with bottles, bandages and 
towels. 

Over beyond her corner she could hear a 
child calling: ‘‘ Mother, mother, mother! ”’ 
It was little Lena, whom she had seen— 
when? She had no idea how longago. On 
the other side was a dead woman, little 
Lena’s mother, and beside her another—her 
own grandmother. She lay back with an- 
other groan. 

She could not look further then. Whom 
might she see next? What if it should be 
Lewis? She shuddered, but raised herself 
again slowly and painfully; she must look— 
she could not bear the suspense. Her eyes 
fell on the baby, so near to her and yet she 
had not seen it—it was May, her pet. 

Were they all dead? Some one called to 
her from across the room. 

that you, Martha?”’ 

**O uncle, is everbody killed ?”’ 

** Your aunt and the baby, and they say 
that 1 stand a chance to go, and all the chil- 
dren are hurt more or less.”’ 

There was a sound of horror in his voice, 
yet he did not cry out. She did not, either; 
she did uot even answer, but after a while 

_ 8he asked, and her lips were white when she 
said it:— 

Lewis here?” 

**T don’t know; I haven’t seen him. Are 
you much hurt ?” 

**I think not; I don’t know.” 

She sat resting her head on her elbow try- 
ing tocomprehend what all this meant. Her 
grandmother, aunt and the baby killed, per- 
haps her uncle would die, too, and the six 
ehildren hurt, and Lewis was gone—perhaps 
he was killed. She wondered in a vague 
way why she did not cry. 

People were groaning all about, the lights 
flared as the door opened and shut, women 
and men were coming and going, taking 
care of the wounded, looking for friends, or 
bringing clothes and bedding to make people 
more comfortable. 

All the doctors were there. Doctor Law 
with his jaws set with the determination of 
grim death, moving the moaning little girl 
as gently as a woman, and Doctor Ben 

_giving orders in low, quick tones, and keep- 

ing two or three pairs of hands busy while 
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his own were not idle an instant. She won- 
dered again what all this meant, and when 

it was that she was well and strong and 

walking along the street. Her head felt 

queer and she was sleepy, so she lay back on 

her pillow. 

When she awoke it was daylight. The 
first thing she saw was a man sitting on a 
box near her. He was very pale and had a 
bandage around his head and his arm was in 
asling. She was half frightened at first and 
then she cried out joyfully :—- 

Lewis! ”’ 

It was some time before either of them 
could talk much. 

** Poor uncle—did you know?”’ she said 
at last, as well as she could through her sobs 
—for she was sobbing now. 

Yes.” 

‘* Why don’t they take them home? ”’ 

Home, dear? There isn’t so much as a, 
piece of kindling wood left of his house.” 

‘“* Why, Lewis where is it?” 

‘* That is more than I or any one else can 
tell. There isn’t a house left anywhere 
around there, they say—not even the boards 
they were made of.” 

Then ours is gone.” 

Yes.” 

She was silent a moment, and then said:— 

‘“‘ Well, I can go on teaching just the 
same, I suppose.”’ 

** The school-house is gone, too.” 

** The school-house! 

‘* Yes; and the depot, and all my money, 
too, dear. You see my clothes were mostly 
torn off when they found me.” 

‘Grandma was right,’ she said, after a 
pause. ‘Poor grandma! this is an uncer- 
tain world!” 

It was some days before they walked out 
together again. When they did they could 
hardly find the place where their house had 
been. All the landmarks were gone, not 
even a board or a bit of rubbish to tell where 
the houses had stood; all was swept clean as 
a floor. One poor old lady was picking up a 
few potatoes that had grown in her garden, 
all she had left in the world. Auother had 
found a clock stopped just at the hour when 
the storm struck, and a third, who had come 
to look about, was telling how a grindstone’ 
had come whizzing through the side of their 
house, no one knew where from. 

**I tell you what it is, Mattie,’ said her 
father, when he came to see her, ‘ It struck 
us hard enough, though not as bad as it did 
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here; but there isn’t a bundle of wheat left 
on my hundred and sixty acres.” 

father, where is it? ”’ 

“ That’s what I should like to know. And 
there isn’t a living thing on the place but 
the cat and dog.” 

** Not mother and 

‘Oh, not the folks—none of us were hurt, 
but the cattle and horses and everything.” 


‘¢ Yes, all—for what the cyclone didn’t kill 
I had to. It was pretty hard to kill Dolly, 
but ’—— 

*¢ Did you kill her?” 

** Yes, she had two legs broken. But 
matters are so much worse here that I don’t 
complain, though pretty hard.” 

And again Martha said:— 

‘‘ Grandma was right; this is an uncertain 


Were they all killed?” 


world! ”’ 


HE Beanboro’ Sons of Progress meant 

to have the greatest parade that boys 
had ever had in Beanboro’, to give full vent 
to their patriotic feelings and cover them- 
selves with glory, and to gain recruits from 
the enemy’s ranks. The enemy was the 
Junior —— Club of Beanboro’. Both were 
political clubs, and as a Presidential election 
was impeding party feeling ran very high. 
In fact party feeling was apt to run high in 
Beanboro’, at all times, especially among 
the boys, and between these two clubs party 
feeling, causing bitter animosities and lively 
quarrels. 

The Sons of Progress had a real uniform, 
with plenty of gold braid and gilt buttons, 
and patriotic colors; their epanlettes were 
not made of tissue paper, cut and crimped 
by their mothers and sis'ers, like those which 
some members of the Junior —— Club wore 
on parade; they had also a much more in- 
spiring display of bunting, and they had a 
club-room of their own, a room in a brick 
building, on the main street; the building 
was owned by President Bert Parkburst’s 
father and he gave them the use of the room. 

As, for the Junior —— Club if it could 
secure Henderson’s sail-loft, or the room 
over Bowerby’s shoe factory, or even the 
stuffy little place over Jenkinson’s grocery it 
thought itself lucky. It was not that they 
were so much poorer than the Sons of Pro- 
gress, but Beanboro’ was a rapidly growing 
little city where very few halls or rooms 
were to let, and the few which were to be 
found were owned by people who had pre- 
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judices against letting them to organizations 


of very lively boys. Their inferiority in the 
matter of uniform was accounted for by the 
fact that they were on an average smaller 
boys, and then political views and influence 
were not regarded by their relatives as of 
sufficient importance to call for great pecun- 
iary outlay. 

The Junior —— Club thought that, with ~ 
all their other advantages, it was too much 
that the Sons of Progress should also have 
Tom Friendly. Tom was a great orator; no 
candid person could deny that. For two 
years he had taken the first prize at the High 
School, both for composition and declama- 
tion, and as he was a enthusiastic politician 
it was almost universally conceded that he 
could make a great speech. There were 
those in the rival club who declared that 
Tom was lacking in “ a taste exact for actual 
fact,” that his talk was all “‘ hifalutin,” and 
that he ‘* would take better with the boys if 
he had not swallowed a dictionary.”” But it 
is quite passible that these remarks were 
prompted by envy, it was certainly true that 
when Tom mounted the fence, on the Fourth 
street vacant lot, a great crowd immediately 
gathered, and, in spite of some hisses and 
jeers and shouting of uncomplimentary opin- 
ions (supressed as promptly as possible by a 
vigilant guard) Tom always made a strong 
impression. He was brave, too, and never 
flinched at the stones which I am very sorry 
to say, were sometimes thrown at him. 
When, as sometimes happened, the opposi- 
tion was too lively and determitied-for him 
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to continue, he was apt to turn upon his 
assailants with witty and cutting remarks 
which made them slink away ashamed, and 
made the crowd roar with laughter. Tom’s 
wit was not, perhaps, very brilliant, but it 
generally proved a more effective weapon 
than his enemies’ stones, and enabled the 
Sons of Progress to hold the field. 

With all these advantages, combined with 
the fact that the weight of political opinion 
in Beanboro’ leaned somewhat to their side, 


the Sons of*Progress might have been ex- 


pected to carry all before them; that they 
didn’t, that the Junior —— Club could boast 
an even larger following and aroused greater 
enthusiasm by its meetings and processions, 
was due, as every one knew, to Dave Weath- 
erbee and his cornet. What was the inspira- 
tion of gold-braid and bunting, of illumi- 
nated signs, even of oratory, compared with 
the inspiration of those martial and patriotic 
strains which Dave knew how to draw from 
his cornet ? 

A boy might like the appearance of belong- 
ing to the Sons of Progress; he might even 
be almost convinced by Tom Friendly’s 
eloquence; but when Dave’s cornet burst 
forth into “‘ Yankee Doodle’? and “The 


. Star Spangled Banner,” and thrilling quick 


steps, and soul-stirring marches, there was 
nothing to do but to follow after it. Unless 
a boys convictions were very strong he 
couldn’t help throwing up his cap and hur- 
rahing for that party. 

Dave was a little, apple-cheeked fellow, 
who lived on his grandfather’s farm a mile 
out »f the city. He wasn’t much of a politi- 
cian; his ideas were somewhat vague as to 
what it was all about, if the truth must be 
owned, but he dearly loved to play on his 
cornet, and he puffed and blew with his 
apple-cheeks distended into small balloons, 
at the head of the possessions, and drew all 
the boys, and girls, too, after him, like the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

The Sons of Progress had two or three 
drums and a fife, but a great trouble was 
that no one knew how to play on the fife. 
Dick Devens tried, but he knew only one air, 
and that was very dolefal and long-drawn- 
out, and never free from jarring discords; 
the enemy disrespectfully called it ‘the 
tune the old cow died df.” It was very 
annoying to the Sons of Progress that no 
sooner had they announced their intended 
evening parade than the Junior —— Club 
voted to have one on the same evening. No 


matter how fine a display they made, Dave 
Weatherbee’s music was sure to be the great 
attraction. It really seemed that something 
must be done about it. 

The Junior —— Club understood that their 
rivals meant to make the greatest effort of 
their lives, and since the finanaces of the 
club would not admit of the purchase of any 
new torches, or red lights, or any of the dis- 
play which the enemy was sure to indulge in 
very freely, some of the more faint-hearted 
were in favor of postponing the parade. 

** You don’t suppose they’re going to get 
up anything that will beat Dave’s cornet, do 
you?” asked Rafe Dennett. Rafe was presi- 
dent of the Junior —— Club, and a zealous 
politician. ‘‘If we hadn’t so much as a 
single torch, I’d risk but that Dave could 
draw as big a crowd as they could!” 

“ They’re up to something!” said Neal 
Prentiss, who was one of the faint-hearted, 
shaking his head solemnly. ‘“ They’ve got 
something new. I can’t find out what it is, 
but Tony Wells keeps hinting that they’ve 
beaten us all hollow.” 

** Pooh! that’s only Tony’s bluster” re- 
turned Rafe. ‘‘ Dave has been practising 
like sixty, this vacation; he knows lots of 
new tunes, and that new transparency we’ve 
bought with ‘“‘ Our Country” and the Right 
on it is immense. With all their fol-de-rols 
those fellows will be lonesome, next Thurs- 
day night; you see if their not.” 

Rafe aroused the courage of the timid, 
but, nevertheless there was in his own mind 
a little lurking suspicion that Tony Wells’ 
boasts might not be altogether vain. They 
were a determined lot of fellows, those Sons 
of Progress, and there were some long 
heads always full of expedients, among them. 
Bert Parkhurst the president, had once been 
Rafe’s best friend, but they didn’t speak, now, 
owing to political difference. Bert wasn’t as 
mean as most of those fellows, Rafe acknow- 
ledged, but he was the kind of a boy that 
never means to let anybody “ get ahead of 
him.” Rafe felt that he would give some- 
thing to know whether the Sons of Progress 
were going to have any new and striking 
features in their parade. 

He made the discovery that very day, and 
such a discovery! It was his brother Whit- 
man who first heard what the Sotis of Pro- 
gress had done. He came rushing in, in 
great excitement, while the family were at 
the table. 

** You can’t guess, Rufe, what those sneak- 
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ing fellows have done!” he cried. ‘‘ You 
never would guess. They’ve bought up 
Dave and his cornet!” 

“ Bought up Dave!’’ Rafe sprang from 
his chair, and actually turned pale. 

** They’ve got together all the money they 
could rake and scrape, and hired Dave to 
leave us and play for them!”’ 

Rafe stared a moment, in silence. His 
mind could not suddenly grasp so appalling 
an idea. 

‘*¢ You’re sure you’re not joking, Whit?” 
he said, huskily. ‘It’s too bad, you know; 
too bad even for them. And I wouldn’t 
have believed Dave would have beea such 
a cowardly rascal! After we bought him 
that cornet on purpose to play for us! It 
cost a lot and we saved and saved; not a 
fellow spent a penny for week and weeks.” 

‘“*Was there an agreement that Dave 
should play for you ?”’ asked Rafe’s father. 

‘There was an understanding. He be- 
longed to our club; so we never thought it 
was necessary to have an agreement. I 
knew he never had any p’litical principles, 
but I did think he had some sense of honor.” 

“One would scarcely expect old John 
Weatherbee’s grandson to be tempted by a 
crooked sixpence,”’ said Mr. Dennett. 

‘“* A crooked sixpence! Oh, did they really 
give him a crooked sixpence ? ” cried a thin, 
little, piping voice from the foot of the table 
where the twins, Becky and Bo (named by 
their spousors Rebecca and Rowena) were 
expected to be seen and not heard. 

No one thought it worth the while to an- 
swer. Rafe’s wrath and scorn were being 
poured out very freely. ‘‘ He would be even 
with them in some way! They would 
see!” as 

“There! it was'as true as could be, just 
as I told you Bo!’ whispered Becky, excit- 
edly. ‘*There was a crooked man, and he 
went a crooked mile, and found a crooked 
sixpence behind a crooked stile. 
bought a crooked cat— Oh, if we only had 
it!—but perhaps one must be crooked one’s 
self. Rafe, is Dave Weatherbee crooked ?” 

** Yes, he is!” replied Rafe with emphasis. 

“*O Bo, I have such a plan!’’ The twins 
Were out on the lawn, now, and Bo had 
seated herself upon a heap of yellow leaves 
which had been raked together, and was 
eating a very hard apple. ‘‘ You know your 
gold dollar and mine, and your forty-nine 
cents? I would give them all for a crooked 
sixpence, wouldn’t you?” 


And he 


Bo looked indifferent, and munched her 
apple in silence. 

Never were twins more unlike. Becky 
was thin and ‘‘ran all to legs,” as her 
mother said; she had sharp, black eyes, 
black hair, cropped closely, like a boy’s, and 
she never kept still. Bo was fair, and very 
plump, and loved to meditate with, alas! 
her thumbin her mouth. There was another 
striking difference between them in the fact 
that Becky believed in fairies, and Bo didn’t. 

** Wouldn’t you?” repeated Becky, impa- 
tiently. ‘Just think we would buy a 
crooked cat, and it would catch a crooked 
mouse, and we should have a crooked little 
house of our own, and everything crooked! ”’ 

‘*] think I would rather have a great deal 
of candy than a crooked cat,” said Bo, 
frankly. 

“Oh, how can you be so greedy and 
foolish ?”’ cried Becky. ‘* You’ll grow up to 
be an old lady in a cap without ever seeing a 
witch! 

Becky evidently intended this as a dreadful 
warning but Bo seemed to face the barren 
prospect with composure, and cheerfully 
devoured her apple. 

Becky reflected for one moment, and then 
flung morality to the winds. 

** And you’ll be very likely to be turned 
into something. Witches do turn people 
who haven’t crooked sixpences.” 

Bo’s face puckered at this; she had always 
felt an especial objection to being changed 
into a white cat or a mouse, like people in 
Becky’s stories; but she did not yield, Bo’s 
fat little chin had a strong outline. Some- 
times even Becky’s resources were exhausted 
before she gave up. 

** You know those great big Golden Sweet- 
ings that Mr. Weatherbee has on his farm? 
Well I think 1 shall walk over there and get 
some. He always gives a lot.” This was 
Becky’s next mark. 

‘* Walk over, all by yourself? Mamma 
won’t let you,” said Bo. ‘*She would be 
afraid you would get lost.” 

‘So she might. It would worry her. So 
I guess I won’t ask her. I'll just go right 
along,’’ said naughty Becky. ‘I know a 
path across a field; it is not far at all.” 

Off started Becky. 

“Of course I ‘can’t bring any Golden 
Sweetings home,” she called. It 'wouldn’t 
be polite. But I shall eat and eat.’’ 

‘“‘Wait a minute,” said Bo. She had 
thrown away her apple. It was very hard 
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and sour. She raised her plump person, 
slowly, from the heap of leaves. ‘‘I guess 
I'll go too,” she said. 

“Well, you can if you want to,” said 
Becky, indulgently. ‘‘ And as we’re going 
we may as well take my gold dollar and your 
gold dollar and your forty-nine cents. If 


‘Dave Weatherbee should want to swap his 


crooked sixpence 

Dave Weatherbee and his sister "Randy 
were down in the field, helping to gather in 
the latest pumpkins, when two small, way- 
worn travelers crawled through the bars. 

“ Tf it isn’t the little Dennet twins! ” cried 
"Randy. ‘Did you walk here, all the way, 
all alone?’ She asked the children in great 
astonishment. 

Bo’s lip quivered. The way had been 
long for so small and plump a persen. She 
sat down upon a pumpkin, and drew her 
apron-sleeve across her heated brow, oblivi- 
ous, now, even of Golden Sweetings. Un- 
daunted Becky fixed Dave with her keen, 
little, black eyes. 

“Have you got a crooked sixpence?” 
she asked, breathlessly. 

oA crooked sixpence?”’ repeated Dave, 
laughing. And then, suddenly, a flush rose 
to his forehead. 

“Oh, you have, haven’t you?” said 
Becky. ‘‘ Papa said he shouldn’t think your 
Grandpa’s boy would—would have wanted 
it. I suppose perhaps you have so many 
nice things on a farm that you wouldn’t 
care for a crooked cat. But Whit said they 
gave it to you—that company where they are 
all bad boys, the one that Rafe and Whit 
don’t belong to—and if you would swap I 


‘would give you anything. I’ve always 


wanted a crooked sixpence, for if once you 
get one everything crocked begins to come 
to you. I don’t believe one has to be 
crooked one’s self to make it, or perhaps one 
grows crooked after one gets a crooked six- 
pence. You are not crovked, at all, though 
Rafe said you were.”’ 

**Dave what is the child talking about ? 
Do you know ?” said "Randy. 

Dave had turned away from Becky and 
was busily assorting pumpkins; his face was 
very red. 

“I don’t know what she means. Some- 
body has been fooling her, I suppose,” he 
said, almost roughly.e 

Dave was ordinarily very amiable. It was 


easy to see that something had greatly dis- 
turbed him. 
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“Ts it anything about the political club, 
Dave? There! there! little girl, don’t cry!” 
For even Becky’s fortitude showed signs of 
giving way. ‘*Come up to the house, and 
I’ll find something nice for you.” 

An hour afterwards Becky and Bo were 
being driven home in Farmer Weatherbee’s 
wagon, with a basket filled with Golden 
Sweetings and little, sweet, toothsome beech 
nuts of which Dave and ’Randy always man- 
aged to get a share, in spite of the squirrels; 
and Bo was quite consoled, and counted the 
toils of the journey as nothing, but Becky 
bravely concealed a pang of mingled disap- 
pointment and doubt, the first depressing 
doubt whether there really were crooked 
sixpences, or any other ‘* bewitched” 
things. And so the Dennett twins pass out 
of this story, small instruments in the hands 
of Providence, learning their own small, 
sharp lessons by the way. 

*Randy went back into the pumpkin field 
in search of Dave. She found him lying face 
downward on the stubbly grass, his chin 
resting on his folded arms. That attitude. 
was always a sure sign that something had 
gone very wrong with Dave. 

“Did she mean anything, Dave?” said 
*Randy, sitting down beside him. ‘“ Have 
those boys at the club done anything to vex 
you?” 

“I’ve done something, to vex myself, and 
that’s much worse,’’ said Dave. 

-’Randy was his mother confessor, he had 
never thought of concealing a trouble from 
her. She was fifteen and very wise. 

done something sneaking, ’Randy.” 

“OQ Davel” *Randy’s tone was incred- 
ulous. 

‘Yes, I have. I didn’t seem to think it 
was until that queer little concern told me 
what people said about my taking a crooked 
sixpence. You see, I never cared anything 
about politics, anyway. I liked to play and 
the fellers liked to have me,I didn’t care 
which party it was for. All I ever wanted 
was to be a real musician.” 

‘¢ You'll have to bea man before you’re a 
musician, and a man ought to care how his 
country is governed,” said "Randy sagely. 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder if he ought,” said 
Dave, reflectively. ‘‘ But those two clubs 
are always quarreling and calling each other 
names; that’s all it seems to me{to amount 
to. When Joe Maberly and two or three 
other fellers that belong to the Sons of Pro- 
gress came and offered me a lot of*money te 
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play for them. I didn’t seem to think of 
anything except that it was enough to buy a 
violin. It seemed too good to be true; my 
heart beat so it seemed as if I should burst 
to think I was going to havea real violin. I 
didn’t once remember that those other boys 
had given me the cornet when they wouldn’t 
have thought of doing it if I hadn’t belonged 
to their club and been expected always to 
play for it. I took the money and ran as 
fast as I could to the post-office, and sent a 
money order and a letter to Tobe Ramsdell 
—he’s in a music store in Boston, now, you 
know—asking him to send me the very best 
violin that the money would buy. Those 
§.0.P. fellers told me to keep dark until the 
night of the great parades, and I’ve never 
told of it. I’ve scarcely thought of it, my 
head has been so full of that violin, and I 
don’t see how the Dennet boys heard of it. 
I think Joe Maberley must have let it out. 
Joe has to brag; he can’t help it. Now I 
can’t help thinking how the fellere will feel 
Thursday night. They haven’t any show 
compared to the S.O.P.’s, but my cornet 
would draw, you know. And if I don’t feel 
sneaking! ’Randy I b’lieve I shall gocrazy!”’ 

**You’d better think what you can do 
about it,” said sensible "Randy. ‘‘ It was 
mean, Dave. I wouldn’t have believed it of 
you. But you didn’t stop to think, and it 
isn’t as if you couldn’t see, or didn’t care, 
now, that it was mean.”’ 

The despair in Dave’s face led ’Randy to 
add these comforting words. 

‘I'd rather never have a violin than to 
have done it. I’d give anything to take it 
back! O Randy, I’ve thought of something! 
Joe may not have bought it yet, it was only 

Saturday that I sent the money; I would 
telegraph to him to send the money back if 
I had a quarter. I could give it back 
and make them let me off. 

** You can have it out of my egg money. 
Hurry and you can go with Jason! He’s 
going to drive to the station to send the big 
pumpkin to the fair.” 

Dave’s heart had begun to beat high with 
hope, as he dictated his message to the tele- 
gragh operator, ‘‘ Don’t buy violin. Return 
money at once.” 

He had calculated all the probabilities, 
over and over, and it seemed to him unlikely 
that Tobe Ramsdell would make so impor- 
tant a purchase in haste. But as he came 
out of the office Mel Tucker called to him 
from the opposite side of the street. 


“ There's something at the express office 
for you Dave. There is, honest! I saw it. 

Mel added further assertions of his truth- 
fulness before Dave could move his leaden 
feet in the direction of the express office. 

There it was! the violin case in it’s brown 
paper wrappings. What a joyful sight he 
had thought it would be, and now it seemed 
only a sign of his disgrace, open and visible 
to every one. 

He met Mr. Dennett, Rufe’s father, as he 
left the office with the violin in his hand, 
and the sharp look that he gave him turned 
Dave’s face scarlet. 

A group of Junior —— Club boys stood on 
the sidewalk as Dave got into the farm wagon, 
and a chorus of hisses and groans followed 
him. 

“Just leave him to me fellows! I’ve 
found out a way to fix him—him and the 
S. O. P’s, too!’ said Rufe Dennett. 

Dave caught only a word or two of this; 
he wondered what made the boys cheer. He 
judged by the sound that it was a threat, but 
he felt as if he didn’t care for anything that 
they might do. But he wished it had not 
been Rufe Dennett who said it, Rufe and he 
had always been friends. 

‘* Jason, stop a minute, and let me get out! 
I’m going back to the city,” he said, sud- 
denly, when they were about half way home. 

An idea that seemed promising had sud- 
denly cccuredto him. Monsieur Robichaux, 
the old French musician, might possibly 
wish to buy the violin, since Tobe Ramsdell 
would.certainly have selected a fine one, 

It was growing dark, but Dave went 
through secluded streets and alley-ways. 


‘He felt as if every person he met stared at 


the violin and knew just what a mean fellow 
he had been. 

‘Buy a violin? It is I who sell him, 
shild!’’ said Monsieur Robichaux, not un- 
kindly, but with a shaggy scowl which drew 
his great eyebrows almost completely over 
his small nose. Hold! let mesee him. Ven 
he is good I love him!” 

The old Frenchman drew the bow over 
the strings and Dave’s heart swelled within 
him. ‘Oh, but I would not sell him! Vy 
you not learn to play him? It is you zat 
play ze cornet in ze great procession is it 
not? Come here, sometime, in ze evening 
and I shall show you how to play him—ze 
violin, ze great instrument!” 

Oh, if he only could! Dave’s trouble 
burst forth. The old Frenchman listened, 
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scowling frightfully, and apparently having 
great difficulty in understanding the matter. 

“Oh, ze politeek! Vat signifies zat?” 
he exclaimed, with a scornful gesture. “ If 
you like ze politeek better zan ze musique. 

*“*T don’t,” said Dave. ‘* But what I did 
Was mean you know, and I must take it 
back if I can.” 

“ But you cannot. Nozzing in ze world 
is evair take back! And you have made vat 
you Americans call a bargain, is it not? Ze 
bargain it is always right!” Dave could not 
tell whether Monsieur Robichaux was quiz- 
zing him or not; he looked at him very 
drolly through his great glasses. ‘‘ Come to 
me and I will teach you, and sometime, 
who knows? you may be one great music- 
ian! ” 

*T used to think I might be, but now I 
never shall be, never! ’’ cried Dave despair- 
ingly, as he seized his violin, thrust it into 
the case, and stumbled down the dark stairs 

which led to Monsieur Robichaux’ lodgings 
in his haste to be gone before he should be 
tempted beyond his strength. 

As he went out at the door a window over- 
head was opened, and the Frenchman’s 

voice came down to him:— 
. “Come anyway, and I will teach you. 
I like you.” 

Dave could not find voice to answer. As 
he ran from the side street where Monsieur 
Robichaux lived into the brightly lighted 
main street, which he was obliged to cross, 
the hard lump in his throat which he had 
been trying to keep down turned into a 
strangling sob. And there was a gentleman 
stopping and looking down at him, he had 

heard him make a girl of himself! It was 
Rufe Dennetts father again. 

“« What’s the matter, my boy? CanI do 
anything to help you?”’ 

He said it very kindly, almost as if he did 
not know that he had done anything crooked 

‘Dave thought. 

The eventful night of the parades had 
come, and in the room over Bowerby’s shoe 
factory where the Junior —— club had its 
quarters, preparations were going rapidly 
forward, although under the pressure of 
some discouragement. They had meant to 
have another transparency; the excited feel- 
ing towards the Sons of Progress, had made 
them think that ‘‘ Down With The Traitors,”’ 
would be a good motto, but unfortunately 
the necessary funds were not forthcoming 
in time; and Rufe Dennett was very reticent 
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as to his success in getting the better of 
Dave Weatherbee and the Sons of Progress 
He had declared that he was not going to 
tell what he had done until they were all 
together. There was an air of somewhat 
gloomy triumph about Rufe. It increased as 
the moment of disclosure came. 

‘* Now fellows, listen, and I’ll tell you 
how I’ve checkered the game,” he called, 
mounting a box that was conveniently at hand. 
‘* When Dave Weatherbee takes the head of 
that S. O. P. procession to-night he’ll be 
arrested! Perhaps you didn’t know that 
there was a law forbidding street musicians 
to play in Beanboro’ without a license, but 
there is. My father being a lawyer 1 find 
out those things. The law was made two 
years ago, when old Mr. Pendleberry was 
ill and complained of the hand-organs. It’s 
never been enforced since he died, and I 
guess they’d forgotten *twas on the books, 


until I went and complained of Dave Weath- 


erbee. But there it was, sure enough, and 
they had to promise to have him arrested. 
They would have thought I was orfuly mean 
of course, if it hadn’t leaked out what a 
mean trick those §. O. P. fellows have 
played us; they saw it was only checkmate, 
and they were just pleased! Mayor Bel- 
knap laughed and laughed, and Roy Belknap 
is an S. O. P. too.” 

There was a great shouting and stamping. 
There were three cheers and a tiger, given 
with a will, for Rufe Dennett and Bowerby’s 
shve factory shook to its foundations. But 


in the midst of the excitement what is this ? 


Dave Witherbee, with his coronet, in his 
holiday attire and a sparkling face. 

Oh, fellows! I’ve given ’em back the 
money and made ’em let me off,’’ he gasped. 
‘It was orfuly mean, what 1 did, but I 
didn’t think. I don’t know what I should 
have done if a gentleman hadn’t taken the 
violin 1’d bought and let me have the money, 
and I can buy it back sometime; he’ll take 
things I’ve raised on my own patch, and I’m 
going to haul wood for him—and I ought to 
play for you because you bought me the 
cornet, but this is my p’litical party, too. 
I’ve been reading up and thinking a lot; my 
sister said a feller ought to; and it’s my 
principals to b’long to the Junior —— Club!” 

A tumult of applause followed Dave’s 
speech. The boys were more than willing 
to forgive him, since he had returned with 
his cornet. The majority of them seemed 
to have forgotten Rufe and his great move 


on the enemy, but gradually a few of the 
calmer ones began to look with dismayed 
faces at Rufe. The fact that a musician 
could not play in Beanboro’ streets without 
a license was not, now, so altogether 
delightful! 

Rufe had not forgotten for an instant, and 
he was not surprised when a noise of hurry- 
ing footsteps was heard upon the stairs and 
the door opened to admit one of the half 
dozen stout policemen that Beanboro’ boasted, 
followed by a crowd of the S. O. P. boys; 
of course they had come to !avgh at the way 
in which he had turned the tables upon him- 
self, Rufe thought, bitterly. 

The stout policeman laid his hand on 
Dave’s shoulder. 

“This is the boy who has been playing 
without a license, is it? It is my duty to 
arrest you, young man.”’ 

Dave’s eyes grew round, and the color 
faded out of his cheeks. 

** We'll get him a license right away. We 
won’t have him arrested! ”’ cried a firm voice 
out of the crowd. 

It was the voice of Bert Parkhurst, the 
president of the Sons of Progress. Rufe 
didn’t seem to have any voice. 

“T say, Rafe, we know you did it, but we 
don’t blame you, that is, most of us don’t! 
It was an awfully mean thing to buy up 
Dave. Some of us never liked it. We want 
to help pay for his license to make up for 
it!” 

This was greeted with cheers, promptly 
hushed to hear what Rafe would say. 
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“That’s good of you fellers,”” Rafe’s voice 
was slightly husky. ‘‘ But we would rather 
buy his license, ourselves, if we can have 
until to-morrow to do it.”’ 

‘* Well, if you agree to pay for it to-mor- 
row, I suppose there won’t be any trouble,” 
said the stout policeman, withdrawing his 
hand from Dave’s shoulder, and looking 
relieved. 

**T want to say while you fellers are all 
together,’’ said President Parkhurst, ‘‘ that 
I think it is pretty silly for us to fight and 
quarrel as we do. Of course a feller has 
his p’litical principals—no feller is going to 
give up those!—but I don’t see why we can’t 
be good friends, outside of p’litical differ- 
ences.” 

Oh, and then there was cheering! The 
stout policeman was seen to hurry down- 
stairs, with his fingers in his ears, and he 
was afterwards heard to declare that if the 
political principles of those club boys were 
as strong as their lungs, the country would 
be safe in their hanas. 

The story spread quickly over the town; 
perhaps there had never been a subscription 
raised in the town before, when people had 
to be really fought off from signing, but the 
Juniors were forced to such measures to 
enable them to pay for Dave’s license 
themselves. 

And it really looks as if President Park- 
hurst’s sage advice would be taken, and at 
this election there would be political differ- 
ences without political quarrels. 


JOHN AND NAN. 
By Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. 


ITTLE John and sister Nan 
Made in their little heads a plan, 

When tired of play they were one day, 
They set their hearts on running away; 

And with no regard for this or that, 

One would carry the old white cat, 
And one would carry the small white kit, 
That sometimes scratched and sometimes bit, 

And they would run so far, so fast, 

They would come to the end of the world at last, 
So fast and far they would fly, and fly, 


. They could touch the blue edge of the sky. 


So little Nan and her brother John, 
With neither a hat nor a bonnet on, 
He with his arms shut close and tight 
Round the neck of old pussy white; 
She with her arms around the kit, 
Carrying, hugging, squeezing it, 
Started to run so far and fast 
They would reach the end of the world at last; 
Started so fast and so far to fly, 
They would touch the blue edge of the sky; 
But the cat and the kitten proved such a weight, 
They were no further than the gate. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


STUMPY GREAT MEN. 


Confucius was a man of middle height. We 
should have preferred him short. But one must 
not rob a man of his inches to fit a theory. 
Socrates stumpy; also St. Paul, and Alex- 
ander the Great, great only as a warrior. In 
stature both he and his far more intellectual 
father, Philip of Macedon, scarce reached middle 
height. In this regard we may rank them with 
the famous Spartan general, Agesilaus, with 

- Attila, the ‘‘Scourge of God’’—broad-shoul- 

dered, thickset, sinewy, short; with Theodoric 
-Il., King of the Goths, of whom Cassiodorus 
_writes: ‘* He is rather short than tall, somewhat 
stout, with shapely limbs, alike lithe and strong.”’ 
Aetius, too, commander-in-chief of the Roman 
troops, and prop of the tottering Roman Empire 
in the days of Valentinian, was a man of low 
stature, therein resembling Timour the Tartar, 
self-described as a ‘‘puny, lame, decrepit little 
wight, though Lord of Asia and terror of the 
world;’’ also the great Conde, and his pigmy 
contemporory, Marshal Luxembourge, nick- 
named ‘‘ The Little” by those who admired him 
for making Louis XIV. 

Louis the great, who, by the by, less his high 
heeled shoes and towering wig, dwindles to 
about five feet six. But even thus pared down 
to the inches nature gave him, he was a giant 
compared with Sir Frances Drake and with 
Admiral Keppel—‘‘Little Keppel,” as every 
sailor in the fleet fondly dubbed him from pure 
love and admiration. Whereby a tale, if but to 
break the jog-trot of this catalogue. When, then, 
Keppel—a commodore at twenty-four—was sent 
to demand an apology from the Dey of Algiers 
for an insult to the British flag, he took so high 
a tone that the Dey exclaimed against the inso- 
lence of the British king for charging a ‘‘ beard- 
less boy’? with such a message to him. Replied 
the beardless boy: ‘‘Were my master wont to 
take length of beard for a test of wisdom, he’d 
have sent your deyship a he-goat.’’ 

Oliver Cromwell, Claverhouse, and Mehemet 
Ali must be content to take it out in brains, for 
they all lacked inches. Twe of these great 
names naturally suggest that of another famous 
soldier and usurper, Napoleon Bonaparte. Le 
Petit Caporal, as his men lovingly called him, 
stood about five feet (French) in his stockings; 
say five feet one and three fourths English. In 
stature the lron Duke beat him by about six 
inches; while the five feet four of Nelson place 
him midway or thereabout between the victor 
aud the victim of Waterloo. 


Lost InN THE Woops.—It is a curious fact, 
writes a corespondent, that a man lost in the 
woods will refuse to trust his compass if it points 
contrary to his notion. Not many winters ago 
a man was found frozen stiff, sitting on a log 
and holding in his hand the remains of his com- 
pass which he had picked to pieces. He thought 
something must be wrong with it and had en- 
deavored to set it right. Another curious hal- 
lucination which besets those lost in the woods 
is that of water apparently running up hill. 
Streams persist in seeming to flow contrary to 
the laws of gravitation and the sensation is a 
most depressing one. Apropros of this, an old 
traveler in the woods told me of the experience 
he once had. As nearly as 1 can remember his 
words it ran as follows :— 

“While on my way from ene mountain to 
another I became lost in the woods at night 
with a couple of guides, and in order to find my 
way out decided to head for a certain stream 
whose whereabouts I knew; so I got out my map 
and by the dim light of the lanterns, with which 
each man was provided, ascertained the direction 
which it was necessary to take. Then, lining 
up the two guides with the lanterns and falling 
in behind, I kept the right direction by means of 
the compass and the line of lights. Over rotting 
logs and through moss knee-deep we went, 
never swerving from our course, never changing 
our direction for an instant, but scrambling over 
obstacles of all kinds, and were finally rewarded 
by the sound of running water; and soon came 
out upon the bank. Then came out the strange 
part of the experience. In order to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, I waded out into the stream 
to see which way it flowed. Holding my lantern 
close down to the black water. I examined it 
closely, for a moment I was unable to tell 
which way it flowed, and then in a flash I saw it 
was running the wrong way! I knew there was 
no other brook round about and I knew per-ectly 
well which way this one should flow, and I re- 
turned to the bank feeling decidedly uncomfort- 
able. I said nothing to the guides and we turned 
in for the night. In the morning there it was in 
the plain daylight still running the wrong way. 
I got out my map again and studied about. By 
some means or other we had gotten on the oppo- 
site side of the stream to the one we thought we 
were on, and had come upon it right below a 
bend which brought it around and.turned its 
course in another direction.” 

«* 

When it is noon at Greenwich it is 7.4 A.M.. 

at New York. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


The chap who wears glasses, and looks with his 
mouth. 


PEW-TALK. 


That tall young fellow’s here to-day; 
- I wonder what’s his name ? 
His eyes are fixed upon our pew— 
Do look at Sallie Dame. 


Who’s that young lady dressed in green? _ 
It can’t be Mrs. Leech ; 

There’s Mrs. Jones with Deacon Giles— 
I wonder if he’ll preach ? 


Lend me your fan, it is so warm; 
We both will sit in prayers; 
Mourning becomes the Widow Ames— 
How Mary’s bonnet flares ? 


Do look at Nancy Sleeper’s veil, 
It’s full an inch too wide; 

I wonder if Susannah Ayres 
Appears to-day as bride. 


Lord! what a voice Jane Rice has got; 
Oh! how that organ roars; 

I'm glad we left the singer’s seat— 
How hard Miss Johnson snores! _ 


What ugly shawls those are in front, 
Did you observe Ann Wild ? 

Her new straw bonnet’s trimm’d with black, 
I guess she’s lost a child. 


T’m half asleep; that Mr. Jones, 
His sermons are 80 long; 

This afternoon we'll stay at home, 
And practise that new song. 


BLUEBEARD. 


There lived in a far country a very wicked 
man, whose name it was Bluebeard, because his 
beard was blue, and he lived in a big castle, that 
was made all of stone, like a jail. 

Now this Bluebeard was very much afflicted in 
his family affairs, and a terrible disease carried 
off his wives suddenly, one after another, until 
seven of them had disappeared, which was not 
thought much of in that country because wives 
were very common there, and neighbors were 
not very inquisitive. 

After his seventh wife died, he fell much in 
love with a beautiful young lady named Fatima, 
who was as good as she was pretty. She didn’t 
much want to marry him, because she did not’ 
love him, and she had a young man waiting upon 
her at the time. Her father, however, a very 
unreasonable old gentleman, insisted on her | 
marrying Bluebeard, and she consented because 
she couldn’t help it. 

Fatima had a sister named Irene, and @ 
brother named Selim, who was an officer in the 
cavalry service, and rode a horse. -When she 
married she carried her sister to live with her by 
in the big stone castle, but Selim went to the ~~ 
army. 

Bluebeard treated her as well as could be ex- 
pected, and gave her the keys of the whole castle 
to keep, all the doors of which he told her she 
should open but that to the Blue Chamber, 
which, he told her, she must not unlock, and she 
promised she would not. But when he was 
gone away, she wished she had not promised, 
and wanted very much to look into the Blue 
Chamber. Then she thought to herself he 
would not know anything about it, and so she 
yielded to her curiosity, and, unlocking the door, 
she went in. 

She held up her hands with horror, as she 
stepped inside the door, for there were the seven 
dead wives hung up like clothes to dry. In her 
affright she dropped the key of the chamber 
from her hand, and it broke in two. There was 
no blacksmith near who could mend it, and 
when Bluebeard came home he wanted to see the 
keys, which she showed him with great trem- 
bling. .When he saw the broken one he said she 
should die, because she had done what the others 
did,—disobeyed him, whereat she cried and beg- 
ged him not to, please; but he was a wicked 
man, and prepared to kill her, and put her with 
the others in the Blue Chamber. She begged for 


SS 
*,* 


further time, which at last he consented to allow 
her on her sister’s account, and then she con- 
trived to send a telegram to her brother Selim, 
telling him of her danger; but the time allowed 
her had expired, and Bluebeard had his sword 
raised to cut her head off with, when Selim ar- 
rived, and cut off Bluebeard’s head, which was a 
jolly difference. 

But, most wonderful of all, as soon as he was 
dead all the dead wives came to life again, and 
blessed Fatima for doing them so great a kind- 
ness. And Fatima lived in the castle, as Blue- 
beard had no heirs, and she married the young 
man who was waiting on her, and they lived 
very happily. Irene stayed with them to take 
care of the children, and Selim became a major- 
general. 

*,* 

THE FORTUNE OF THE CARELES3.—Some 
people live as if by accident. To them every- 
thing merely happens; nothing is the outcome of 
an aim. If the one were not fenced and the 
other not bridged, such people would experience 
difficult in keeping in the road and out of the 
river. 

Colonel Nelson, lately in this city “‘by chance,” 
was one of that sort. Asa train moved away he 


-sauntered up the aisle of a coach, whistling un- 


concernedly to himself, and sank in the first va- 
cant seat. He was soon engaged in a cheery 
conversation with the man he sat by, and was 
lost to all else till the conductor came. Then he 
“offered his ticket, and heard that sentence that 


strikes to the depths of the traveler’s heart with 


to which he wished to go. 


keen despair. ‘‘ You are on the wrong train.” 
Colonel Nelson’s face lost its smile, as the 


sunbeam disappears before a storm, and he at 


once became very much alive to his surround- 
ings. After the colonel had fretted and foamed 
for five minutes, the conductor told him that his 
best plan would be to stop at the first station, 
return to the city and try again. Nelson won- 
dered how much extra expense that would be. 
On being informed the fare was only a trivial 
matter of perhaps twenty-five cents he beamed 
with delight, because of getting out of his mis- 
take so easily, and was soon lost again in an in- 
teresting exchange of stories and train chit-chat. 
When he once more collected himself it was 
because the breakman called out: ‘All change 
cars.” Great Scott! he had passed the first 
station and ridden long enough to be at his des- 
tination, had he been on the right road. Bust- 
ling away to the depot, he inquired for the town / 


- “Over the other road, sir,” said a burly 
fellow; ‘‘stage coach going right over.” val 
Then it was Colonel Nelson’s time to smile © 


- again. He fairly grinned as he sat down in the * 


stage with a grunt of satisfaction. 
When he finally reached his destination, diy 


town was aglow with excitement over a 
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that had happened to the train he had missed bY 
accident. When he heard the news he thanked 
his lucky stars and shook hands with himself and 
everybody else in reach. 

Yes a happy old world, this, notwithstanding 
its occasional sorrows, for a kind providence 
seems to care for those who are to careless too 
care for themselves.—Arkansas Traveler. 

*,* 

SAVING oF THE INK.— A _ good story is 
sometimes told of the discount clerk in one of 
the Baltimore banks. He is a man somewhat 
along in years, is a Quaker, and is possessed of 
all the characteristics of that peculiar religious 
sect. One day a patron of the bank came in and 
submitted a pile of notes for discount. The 
clerk looked them over in his deliberate way, and 
remarked: ‘‘ Isaac, thee will have tu have the 
money on these notes; indorse them.” _ 

The patron complied, writing his name in a 
bold free hand across the back of the promises to 
pay. When nearly through the list the good old 
Quaker gently expostulated. 

‘*Tsaac, thee should be more careful of thy 
ink; thee makes a dreadful waste in thy signa- 
ture.” 

In indorsing the next note, Isaac, who was not 
without the spirit of a wag, wrote his name so 
small that the old Quaker was obliged to adjusts 
his glasses and look sharp to see that it was 
correct. Finally, handing it back to the cus- 
tomer, he said :— 

**Tsaac, thee is a very careless man; thee 
should always dot thy i’s and cross thy t’s; thei 
in thy name, Isaac, is not dotted.” 

To this good-natured rebuke the patron 
replied :— 


“* Not so, old friend, if you will observe the iin 


question has a fly speck just above it, and I 
thought that much ink could be saved.”’ 
*,* 

From A Goop FamiLy.—He was a gentler 
specimen of his class than one usually meets, and 
when he made his appeal for something to eat 
at the kitchen door of a big avenue house he was 
asked to come in by the fire. As the lady of the 
house hustled about she finally said :— 

“You don’t look as though you had always 
been a tramp.” 

*“*T haven’t ma’am,” he replied, without 
offense. ‘‘I came from a very good family.” 

_ She let him eat on without interruption, but 
he had finished, she said: — 

“You say you came from a good family. May 


yt ask the name ?”’ 


‘‘1t was Blankleigh, ma’am,’’ he responded. 

‘““Why,”’ she said in surprise, {that is the 
name of the family next door to us.”’ 

‘“‘Yes’m,” he replied, “I noticed it on the 
door plate. That’s the family I came from. 


Piece gave me the bcunce just before I called 
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- with joy and exclaimed: 


THINGS PLEASANT 


Wiiuine To CHeap.—An amusing in- 


¢ident happened in a southern city court the 


other day. A jew was on the witness stand 
testifying against a negro who had stolen a pair 
of pantaloons from his store. 

“How much are the pants worth?” asked 
Judge Thompson. 

“Well, judge,” responded the witness, ‘‘it 
depends on the man who wants to buy them. I 
sells them to one man for six dollars, to another 
for five dollars, but you can have them for four 
dollars.” 

“Sir,” responded his honor, in a disgusted 
tone of voice, ‘‘I want you to tell me what 
those pants are worth.”’ 

Ah, judge,” said the Israelite, take ’em for 
three dollars if four don’t suit you.” 

“Look here,’”’ thundered the judge, ‘‘if you 
don’t tell me the exact value of those pants I 
will send you to jail for contempt of court.’’ 

“ Well, then, judge,”’ pleaded the obtuse wit- 
ness in a most insinuating tone of voice, ‘‘ take 
’em for two dollars. It is giving them away 
almost, but you.can have ’em for two dollars.”’ 

By this time the people in the court-room were 
convulsed with laughter, and the judge himself 
was obliged to forget his disgust and join heartily 
in the laugh. He did not buy the “pants,” 
however.—Green Bag. 

DREAM OF A QUAKER LADy.—There is a 
beautiful story told of a pious old Quaker lady 
who was addicted to smoking tobacco. She had 
indulged in the habit until it had increased so 
much upon her that she not only smoked her 
pipe a large portion of the day, but frequently 
sat up for this purpose in the night. After one 


- of these nocturnal entertainments she fell asleep 


and dreamed that she died and approached 
heaven. Meeting an angel, she asked him if her 
hame was written in the book of life. He disap- 
peared, but replied upon returning, that he 
conld not findit. 

“Oh, do look again; it must be there!” 

He examined again but returned with sorrow- 
ful face, saying: “‘ It is not there! 

“Oh, she said in agony, ‘‘it must be there! 
T have the assurance itis there! Do look again.” 

The angel was moved to tears by her entreaties, 
and again left her to renew his search. After a 
long absence he came back, his face radiant 
“We found it; but it 
was so clouded with tobacco smoke that we 
could hardly see 

The woman upon waking, immediately threw 
her pipe away, and never indulged again. 

ArTemus WARD ON REONGANIZATION.—I 
have never attempted to reorganize my wife but 
once. I shall never attempt it again. I’d been 
to a public dinner, and had allowed myself into 


i drinkin several people’s health, and — to 
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make ’em as robust as possible, continued 
drinkin their health until my own became 
affected. The conskens was, [ presented my- 
self at Betsey’s bedside late at night with con- 
siderable liquor concealed about my person. I 
had somehow got possesshun of a hosswhip on 
my way home. Rememberin some cranky obser- 
vashuns of Mrs. Ward’s in the mornin, I snapt 
the whip putty lively, and in a-loud voice said, 
“ Betsey, you need reorganizm. I have cum, 
Betsey,’’ I continued, crackin the whip o’er the 
bed, ‘‘ I have come to reorganize you!” 

That night I dreamed that somebody had 
laid a horsewhip over me several times; and 
when I woke up. I found she had. I hain’t 
drunk much of any thing since, and if I ever 
have a reorganizing job on hand, I’ll let it out. 

* 


CHOLERA—TREATMEMT.—Mrs. Jones, a rela- 
tion by marriage of Mrs. Partington says: ‘If 
the cholera is took as soon as it’s caught it ain’t 
dangerous. There is any number of infallible 
pacifics and rostrums publish which ain’t no use 
at all. I’d rather depend upon the precipice 
which my grandmother, who is now where the 
weary cease from traveling, and the wicked are 
at rest, than all the drugsin the cornucopia. As 
soon as the cramps come on, apply mustard 
chatechisms to the stomach, and give a wine- 
glassful of a mixture made as follows: Con- 
fusion of chinchilla, eight ounces; tincture of 
opening, one ounce; red pepper, one thimbleful. 
Before going to bed, take a powder made of 
twelve grains of camel, four grains of ginger~ 
beeris, twelve grains of cain pepper or capsicorn. 
Many people is scared by the emetical faculty, 
who only care abeut making money out of their 
patience, into fancying that they have got the 
cholera when they are only troubled with a 
slight diary, which a wineglassful of highdragon 
cum cretur would cure. My grandmother knew 
as much about diseases as half the members of 
the College of Sturgeons, and the precipice 
which I’ve told you of never failed to produce 
the desired effect.’’ 

AN UNPLEASANT Duty PERFORMED.— 
“Brother Lastly,” said the spokesman clearing 
his throat, ‘‘I have an unpleasant duty to per- 
form. ‘There is a report to the effect that you 
have said one of the best and most worthy mem- 
bers of our congregation is unable to attend 
services on account of not having good enough 
clothes. We have come to ask the name of that 
member. We don’t know of any such person, 
and a report of that kind is likely to reflect upon 
us as a congregation that does not look after its 
poor but worthy members. Will you tell us who 
it is?” 

“Certainly, brethren,’’ replied Rev. Mr. 
Lastly, with a brave attempt to be cheerful. 
“It?s my wife.” 
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THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE ADVENTURES OF A SMALL BOY AND A HORSE. 


horse is a regular tank!” 


V.—* Stop it, or you’ll:burst, sure!” VI.— Whoa! Are you a horse or « balloon?” 


AN 
I.—*‘ Gee up there, old Charlie! ”’ II.—‘“ Now you can drink all you want to.” . 
We 
| 
Jimmy! What a lot he is drinking!” IV.—“ Why, this 


